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CHAPTER XV. 

SuGGKSTIOlJs — iSTATE OF EuROPE — St. LkO — PERSECUTIONS IN 
Africa — Clovis, his Conversion — St. Patrick, his La- 
bours AND Successes — British Church. 

The history of the (Jliristiaii church, as it advances from 
the fourth century, hecoines involved in partial obscurity, 
the dark shadows of the world casting their gloom upon 
some of tlie forms which we are most anxious to study 
in their proper bearing and outline. But still we must 
not allow this partial obscurity to discourage us in the 
contemplation of that which is more plainly displayed. 
Many arc the characters which shine in such a radiant 
light of charity, that even the darkness of the middle 
ages cannot throw 4)hem into shade. Others again are so 
intimately connected with the events of the age in which 
they appear, that the truth of their history may be de- 
termined by the part which they seemed destined or con- 
strained to take. And as with the characters in which 
we are most interested, when studying the progress of the 
church, so with the most important of the incidents 
wliich determined its position at this or that epoch. 
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While there is sufficient reason to account some things 
unworthy of credijj, b^ause of their evident inconsistency 
with what we k^w to be true, there is cause enough to 
believe others wliich, though improbable when viewed 
alone, become very credible in connexion with particular 
circujnstanc^s. 

Bearing these general suggestions in mind, the reader 
of chufch history may guard himself against a cold and 
heartless scepticism, and yet be far from yielding his 
assent to the cumbersome traditions of a superstitious 
age. He may allow his heart to be warmed l)y the in- 
stances of noble piety and fervent devotion which will 
prove to liini tliat CJjrist has never forsaken his churcli ; 
and yet he may question the truth of pretended miracles, 
and deplore the growth of observances injurious to evan- 
gelical simplicity. 

Europe presented at the period of which we have now 
to speak a scone of perpetual strife. Strange as it may 
sound, this indicated the existence of a source of power, 
of health and blessings, of which the exhausted East 
could no longer boast. The vast hordes of barbarians 
who rushed from their forests, or their barren plains, 
with nothing to impel them but the wild spirit of war 
.and .adventure, bore in their hearts tlie vital principle of 
new nations. As first one, and then another, tribe 
settled down upon some conquered tract of country, the 
two great characteristics of a mighty people were soon 
displayed ; there was strength of gtrm to till the soil, 
and there was courage to defend it when cultivated. 
None of the worn-out polities of tlie old world could 
resist the growth of nations thus planted ; and by what- 
ever name known, as Vandals, Goths, or Visi-goths, the 
advance of the barbarians was the grandest of revolutions 
which Jiftstory has (‘ver recorded. 
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But it was during the progress of this wonderful 
change, of this rejuveniscence of civilization, and while 
all the elements of social life were in a state of ferment, 
that the church had to assert its diaims, and to develope 
its innermost principles, and take the form which seemed 
proper to its office and destiny. Many of the pqpuliar 
appearances which Christendom presented at this period 
may be accounted for by such considerations.* They 
warn us against the habit of judging the past by the 
present ; of determining the worth of characters, or the 
sincerity of professions, by rules rigidly drawn from 
habits of reasoning formed under circumstances alto- 
gether different. 

The actual state of the church can hardly better be 
shown, than by the history and character of the eminent 
men who took the most prominent part in its govern- 
ment, They were generally raised to their exalted 
position by the tide of popular opinion : and their ele- 
vation indicated, therefore, the ruling principles of the 
period. Their favourite ideas, again, acted with new 
force on the tendencies of the church and its doctrines ; 
and hence in knowing them,, we have the safest of all 
guides to the knowledge of their age, and its religious 
character. Such was the case with Chrysostom with 
Ambrose and Augustine. St. Leo, who governed the 
church of Rome during a period of awful peril and tur- 
bulence, had not the intellectual power or literary genius 
of these wonderful men. But he must have possessed 
talents of a high order, to influence, as he did, the deci- 
sion of councils ; to awe the proudest of princes ; and 
even to persuade a barbarian conqueror to stop half-way 
in his triumphant progress. Attila was already within a 
few days’ march of Rome. The terrified emperor had 
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prepared for flight ; and the boldest of the citizens felt 
their courage fail at the mention of Attila’s name. Leo 
sought the camp of the invader. He stood before him 
unterrified either by his savage countenance, or by the 
aine of his fierce deeds. The barbarian honoured the 
sanctity of the venerable ambassador ; listened to his 
wishes ; and giving the command to his army, returned at 
once to Ihe north, and passed the Danube. 

When Genseric, king of the Vandals, some few years 
after appeared before the gates of Rome, St. Leo again 
saved the city from destruction ; it being by his en- 
treaties alone that Genseric was induced to content him- 
.sclf with the pillage, instead of the burning, of the city. 

Though far from occupying a place among ecclesias- 
tical writers like that of the great fathers of the church, 
St. Leo has been lauded for the beauty, and occasional 
grandeur, of his style. His works, if those published 
under his name be genuine, consist of ninety-six sermons, 
and a hundred and forty-one letters. He enjoys the 
distinction of having been the first of the popes whose 
writings were collected into a volume ; but their value 
mainly depends upon the information which they convey 
on the great ecclesiastical topics of the day. St. Leo ex- 
ercised an unquestioned influence in determining the num- 
berless controversies daily arising respecting discipline and 
ceremonies. His personal virtues secured him a species of 
reverence which would never have been panted to his mere 
rank or office ; and when he died, he left the pontificate 
advanced in solid power, not so much from his direct eflbrt 
to increase it, as from the collateral influence of his piety. 

Before reverting to the progress of the church in 
Europe, we must notice the persecution endured by the 
orthodox believers at the hands of the Arians. 
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Biansnc succcddenl-'JuB Geosedo, on the Yuidtil 

tiatone iQ.A£n^jkh^ feast, 47€. At the com- 
mei^cemiwt h^e^r<^x]li^ed eome signs of a. 

tolerant si>irit:;. <wh 1 the OMhc^GSvIrho^ had ^ong groaned 
under tl^e . of -..the Adana* ao . aealouslj sup- 

ported bf the Yandal^ princes, hi^;an again^to assamhle 
publicly^ in. their, churches. «The onperor Zeno had •mar- 
ried a sister of Hnneric. Thki wasisnt important .hircum- 
stance in favoor of the Gathcdics ; -nnd at tiie instance of 
the emperor and. his consort, the. Yandal king., was in- 
duced to grant them the right of choosing another bishop, 
the see of Carthage haying now been vacant twentjt&>ar 
years. . But the edict which announced the tolerant 
wishes of Huneric was heard with suspicion by the clergy 
of Carthage. “ Our master ” it was said, “ accords you the 
privilege of electing a bishop, on condition that the bishops 
of our faith, now in Constantinople, and in the other 
provinces of the East, shall be allowed to preach in their 
churches, in such language as they please, and to exercise 
their religion, in the same manner as you have the liberty 
to perfonn the rites of yours in this, and in the other 
churches of Africa.” The cler^ sighed audibly on learn- 
ing that such was the condition to which they mpst 
assent ; and one and all exclaimed that it would h* far 
better to leave the church of Carthage without a bishop, 
than to grant it one at so great a sacrifice. “Jesus Christ,” 
they said, “ will goveni it as he has hitherto done.” 

But the protest of the clergy was disregarded. They 
were cohstrained to elect a prelate ; and their choice feu 
upon' Eugenius, a man of eminent piety and talents. Tim 
joy of the people was unbounded on again beholding^ 1i 
bishop on the throne ronderdd dear to their thouglits by 
the virtues of St. Cyprian.' But their satiirfi^tiou was of a 
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more solid kind, when the charity of Eugenius dione 
forth in all its real worth and beauty ; and when the 
force of his public discourses filled theix piinds with the 
noblest truths of religion. 

The fame which the orthodox bishop of Carthage thus 
acquired tcbded greatly to lessen the influence of the 
Arian prelates. Their jealously was excited ; and they 
rcpresehted to the king, that, if Eugenius was permitted 
to continue in his present cour^, Arianism would be 
banished from the land. Alarmed for the fate of his 
cherished dogmas, Huneric took immediate measures to 
resist the supposed evil. His method of proceeding was 
in harmony with the spirit of a Vandal. In order to 
prevent the attendance of his own people on the minis- 
trations of Eugenius, guards were posted at the door of 
the church in which he preached. When any Vandal, 
whose anxiety to know the truth induced him to seek 
the good bishop’s instructions, passed under the porch, 
the guards struck him on the head with an instrument 
armed with hooks, and then dragged him by the hair into 
the street. Many women were subjected to this barba- 
rous treatment ; and as the zeal which inspired them 
seemed to increase with persecution, numerous were the 
^instances of horrible mutilation almost daily presented 
in the public ways. 

It was not long that Huneric remained satisfied with 
this mode of persecution. lie now deprived all persons 
who held any public ofiicc of their rank and emoluments, 
if found guilty of professing the orthodox religion. The 
next step was to drive into banishment the greater part 
of the bishops and clergy, who could not be induced to 
compromise their faith. A large body of the principal 
laity were exposed to the same punishment ; and near 
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£ive thotiisand persons expelled 'fiotii their' homes, 
arid lodged ill diSerent pfisbns, till preparations hoiild be. 
made for conveying them to the ’:^moter des^. T!he 
sufferings which they endured in the' loathsome dungeons 
to which- they' were consigned appalled, but ^d not sub- 
due, them. After a certain period, they were brohght 
forth, and driven like cattle along the burning roacL 
Many of them were worn out with sickness ; mahy were 
in extreme old age. This obtained them no pity. 
When any of them fell, the guards tied their legs together, 
and seizing the rope which bound them, dragged the suf- 
ferers along the ground. Those who reached the desert 
were left almost to perish with hunger. Venomous ser- 
pents of every description infested the district ; and the 
ordinary evils of banishment shrunk into nothing when 
compared with those endured by these victims of Vandal 
cruelty. 

Shamed, and perhaps alarmed, by the reproaches which 
reached his ears, Iluncric pretended to invite the ortho- 
dox bishops of Africa to a conference with his Arian 
prelates. In obedience to his summons, a number of 
venerable men assembled from •all parts of the country, 
and even from the islands subject to the Vandal rule. 
Scarcely, however, had they arrived in Carthage, when 
the tyrant threw off his mask. Several of the bishops 
were seized on a false accusation of treason, or other 
crimes. They were put to death ; and one of the most 
learned of the number, whose erudition the Arians 
dreaded, perished in the flames. 

When the conference was at length opened, the ortho- 
dox immediately discovered the absolute uselessness of 
attempting to defend themselves in. such an assembly. 
Their most violent antagonist, Cyril, the Arian bishop of 
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Carthage, was appointed president of the meeting. * The 
common forms and rales, necessary to preserre a just 
order in proceedings of this kind, were treated with Con- 
tempt; and Eugenius and his party were compelled to 
content themselves with tending the confession of faith 
which they liad prepared for the occasion. 

.. A rude, fierce clamour followed the reading of this 
document. The Arians pretended that the orthodox 
had heaped insult upon them by assuming the title of 
Catholics ; and when, as the result of their own turbu- 
lence, the assembly was broken up, they complained to 
the emperor, that Eugenius and his friends had prevented 
the continuance of the discussion. 

Huneric had no wish to examine the truth of this 
accusation. Glad of the pretence which it afforded him, 
he sent orders to his officers throughout Africa, to close, 
on a certain day, all the churches not possessed by the 
Arian clergy. The wealth belonging to them was to be 
given to the latter : and the dispossessed ministers were 
to be punished as heretics. 

This edict having been secretly dispatched, Huneric 
directed the bishops whp were still in Carthage, to be 
driven beyond the walls of the city. The unfortunate 
prelates had no means left for pursuing their journey 
home. Neither horses nor attendants were allowed them ; 
nor had they either money or food. Thus helpless they 
lingered about the walls and gates of the city, and in this 
condition they were found by Hunetic, when riding out 
of the city one day, surrounded by his guards, he passed 
the spot which they had selected for their resting-place. 
Instead of listening to their appeals or remonstrances, 
he commanded his horsemen to ride in among them ; and 
several of the most aged were instantly trampled down. 
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Before living the place, however, he dir^Cd them to 
appear in Carthage ou a certain day, and in a particular 
building, when he wodd make Ciem proposals which 
might lead to peace. 

The bishops did not hesitate to appear as commanded. 
A paper was put into their hands, and the 3 )*were desired 
to sign it. “ On doing this,” said the king’s officers, “ you 
shall be restored to your homes and your chbrches.” 
“ We are Christians and bishops,” was the reply. “ Can 
we give our assent to that, of the nature of which we are 
as yet ignorant 1” " Swear then,” said the officers, “ that 

you desire that Hilderic, the king’s son, may succeed to 
the throne on his father’s death.” 

There was nothing apparently in this demand offen- 
sive to the conscience of an orthodox believer. Several, 
therefore, of the bishops considered that they should be 
purchasing the peace and safety of their churches at no 
expensive rate by signing the document before them. 
But the rest had a keener judgment, and a more scrupu- 
lous conscience. They accordingly objected to the pro- 
posed oath, and quoted the words of our Lord, “Swear 
not at all.” On hearing this the officers said, “ Let those 
who are willing to swear retire on one side.” As each 
took his place, a notary wrote down his name and pro-^ 
vince ; and when separate lists were made of those who 
would, and those who would not swear, one of the supe- 
rior officers thus spoke, first addressing himself to those 
who had taken the oath : — “ It has been declared by those 
of your own faith, that it is contraiy to the gospel to 
swear. You have, therefore, committed a crime by what 
you have just done ; and the king sentences you ac- 
cordingly to perpetual slavery. You are also forbidden 
to sing, to pray, or to take a book in your hands to 

c 
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read. Nor shall you ever administer orders, baptism, or 
penance.” Then turning to the others, he said, “You 
have refused to swear, because you wish not the king’s 
son to reign. You are, therefore, sentenced to banish- 
ment, and to be employed perpetually in cutting wood 
for tke consthiction of ships.” 

^ Eugenius was not permitted to address his people again 
in the ‘church. He, therefore, wrote u. . i far. well 
epistle, exhorting every one to patienci and resign . vtion; 
to trust in God ; and a firm devotion to the faith which 
they had been taught from his holy word. I7o uwjr 
than four hundred and sixty-six b'sho])-. had attended 
the summons sent by Huneric through the several pro- 
vinces of Africa. Of these, eighty-eight died ; forty-six 
were banished to the island of Corsica ; twenty-eight 
escaped ; and the rest were sent as exiles into various 
parts of the country. 

But it was not the bishops only who suffered in this 
dreadful persecution. The rest of the clergy wore sub- 
jected to similar barbaiitics ; and when tliey had been 
disposed of, their congregations were made p.a takers of 
the same sufierings. llmeric di^palchod eilicts and 
executioners from one end of Africa to anotlu' None 
^were to be spared wh.' resisted the comniiind diu'f'ing 
them to renounce the orthodox belief. Numberless were 
the victims who perished on this occasion. Many among 
them exhibited that peculiar heroism which siieds such a 
dazzling lustre over the records of eariy martyrdom. A 
noble testimony was thus rendered to the value of the 
creed which declares our blessed Lord to bo of one 
csseq|8, with the Father. Thousands suffered death 
or exile rather than renounce this faith. They felt that 
to waver on this point would be to put in danger the 
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Go^l itself ; and they accordingly took the same- part aa 
their forerunners had taken /when called upon .to -lay 
down their lives for confessing the name of Jesus. 

Firm, however, as the greater number remained, amid 
all tlie terrors (>f persecution, many even of the bishops 
and eler-ry -ii,ve.! ihemselves by lapsing inl» Ariapism. 
T!i ’■ ilh <d' [I’inoi'ic, and the accession of his nephe.w 
CioK .one .jl't m-^re tranquil days to the church of 
Ai le; liu enius a.J others were recalled from exile; 
ar (ho Koiuan puJilifF undertook the important office of 
gu ng the persecuted church, now restored to tran- 
quillity, again;.! the hasty return of faithless and un- 
worthy members into its communion. The clergy who 
had lapsed wer'* t‘> l>o kept in the class of penitents all 
their lives ; members of the monastic orders who had 
committed this oll'euce, were to pass through several grades 
of penitence, occupying a period of twelve years, before 
obtaining absolution. Laymen were to undergo a 2)roba- 
tion answerabh' i.o tlu! nature or circumstances of their 
l ii'cnce; but i ono wore to be readmitted to church coiu- 
nuinion (i . th.cy had given full proof of the sincerity of 
tiieir p. Mioiice. 

'V’lu .'v tlie barl)arous tribes of the north, still retain- 
iju*; -.V . iDciont hcallicni^in, or devoted to some erroneous 
hirm of Cliristianity, established themselves, the church 
and its members were subjected to the terrors of persecu- 
tion. But iue fiercest of these enemies to God’s people 
were sometimes converted into ardent champions of the 
gospel ; and in this way a striking and interesting proof 
was given of the truth of the saying, that, “all things 
work together for good to them that love God ; to them 
that are the called according to bis purpose.” 
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. , i Clovis; the {>rioce of the Saliah Franks tomirds 
the close of the fifth centirfy, was one of those 
■ ‘ remarkable men who appear raised up for the 
especiaj^ purpose of canying into execution sotae great 
design of Providence. His vic^ prevent ife^froni regarding 
him as a minister, but his courage and his ficcess may teach 
us to view him as an instrument, of intended good. Vio- 
lence ahd treachery marked with infamy the eariy part of 
his career. • The dagger and the poisoned wine-cup were 
as familiar to his thoughts as the sword ; and it seemed 
indifferent to him in what way he conquered, if he did but 
gain the victory. His ambitious projects were at length 
crowned with success. He became king of the Franks, 
and obtained as his consort the daughter of a prince of 
Burgundy. This excellent woman had been educated in 
the faith of the gospel, and it was her fervent hope that 
God might enable her to bring Clovis to embrace Christi- 
anity. On the birth of their first child, she obtained his 
consent to its being baptized. But the child soon died; 
and Clovis, with mingled grief and anger, imputed the loss 
to the anger of his gods. The birth of another son renewed 
the all-important question, whether he was to be presented 
before the heathen shrine, or baptized in the name of 
Jesus. Clotilda’s persuasions, and the affection with which 
she had inspired her husband, prevailed. The child was 
baptized. It fell sick ; and the fears of Clovis being 
renewed with ten-fold fdree; he heaped reproaches on his 
queen, as having sacrificed another of their offspring to 
her religion. But Clotilda ceased not to pray for the child’s 
recovery. Her supplications were heard ; and Clovis went 
with* a glad heart to pursue the war which he had com- 
menced against the Alemanni. Hitherto, an almost un- 
interrupted success had attended his arms. But he was 
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noir to bo threat^od witb a leveise ; baviog fallen in 
^th the enemj near the village Tolbiacum, tho present 
t^vn of 3alpicl!:» abhuiv twelve miles froro Colo^e, a hot 
epgagemenf ensi^, in which his army was on..the point 
ofbeing overvfhtimed.by the fiwoes of th^ALemanni. At 
this moment of peril, Clovis recollected what'his wife had 
^ often told him of the power of the true God, and of 
Christ. Obeying the impulse of his feelings, he prd^rate'd 
himself uppn the earth ; and praying for immediate help, 
vowed' that he would net delay to become a Christian, if 
that help ware accorded him. His supplications were 
heard. Ihe tide of battle turned in his favour. -Instead 
of beholding his army dispersed, or cut to pieces by the 
swords of the enemy, he gained a briUiaut victory. This 
he at once ascribed to the true God. He does not appear 
to have vacillated a moment as to the course which he 
was now to pursue. Summoning the learned and pious 
Eemigius, bishop of Rheims, to his aid, he listened pa- 
tiently to the instructions which were to prepare him for 
baptism. Before the end of the year, he was admitted to 
that sacrament in the cathedral at Rheims. Three thou- 
sand of his people received the sacred rite at the same 
time ; and soon after the great body of the nation became 
converted to Christianity. , 

However suspicious some of the circumstances connected 
with such conversions may be, still they exhibit clearly the 
marks of divine power. Clovis was one of the most 
powerful princes of the age. His influence extended far 
and wide ; and he was laying the foundations of a mighty 
empire. Inconsistent, therefore, as many of hm subse- 
quent actions might be with the profession of a (fliristian, 
bis readiness to assume the title of “ Eldest Son of the 
Church,” and “ Most Christian King,” promised well for 

VOL. IL D 
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tl^ yijnble chuyclv and the furtherano^ of . its goiieral 
ittto^ts. About ten years after his eonyersioni he a^ailod ! 
thf; formidable Alaxic, and slev? him., with own. hand in 
battle. A wider, cj^eer of conquests now. seemed, opened, 
to him; but he was effectually opposed by .^heodoi^i 
and died in ‘the year 511. The straqge minglkg of his 
old warlike thoughts with his Christian: feelings is strikingly 
illustrated by the curious anecdote told of him in the 
ancient chronicles. .On hearing one day the Teirerable 
Bishop. Remigius describe in his sermon, the sufferings of 
our Loid, and the insults heaped upon his innocent head 
by the Roman soldiers and others, he struck his hand on 
his sword, and half drawing it from the scabbard, ex- 
claimed, “ That should not have occurred, had I teen there 
with my Franks.” We may learn from this story some- 
what of the eloquence of the good bishop, and of the 
susceptible character 6f Clovis, 

But while the extent of the visible church was rapidly 
increased by conversions like that of Clovis and his sub- 
jects, agents were at work in spreading the gospel, whose 
motives for promoting its interests were derived from a 
source far more legitimate, or of a far less questionable 
imture. 

Among the missionaries of ancient times none, it is 
probable, accomplished more, or with a purer or more 
earnest spirk, than the celebrated Fatricius, or St. Patrick. 
This remarkatee man waf bom in the little town of Kirk- 
patrb^, between Dumbarton and Glasgow.* His father 
held the rank of deacon in the church and he received 

an education which early imbued him with the love of 

/ 

* At that time the boundaries of Britain. Hence St. 

Patnck was of British not Scottish origin. His proper name was 
Suecat.— 'Usher : Britan. Eccles. Antiquitates, cap. xvii. p. 427. 
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learniag. ^ Ko stipong s^ntiinent of religion' seems to have 
iofluenced hie thoughtil at this period ; hut a stiwge 
event threw hits npbn the resources of hie^' dwn mind ; 
and the best principles of his early educatidlf then began to 
pteduce their fhiit. The Britilh coast was inf^ted with 
pirates. On one of their descents upon th^ shore, ^;hey 
seized Patrichis,* tvith several of his countrymen,' anjjL 
conveyed the captives, on. board ship, to the north of 
Ireland. Patricius was then sixteen years did ; and having 
been bought by one of the great men of the country, was 
sent into the fields to tend the fiocks. ThCVe spending 
his days in solitude, and left to his own reflection^' he 
meditated upon the causes which had reduced himf and so 
many of his countrymen, to a state of bondage. “ (5odV* 
he says, “ opened my eyes, and revealed to me the wicked- 
ness of my unbelief, lie brought me to lament my sins, 
and to turn to him with my whole heart. Pitying my 
youth and my ignorance, and beholding my humility, Ho 
protected me before I knew Him, or could distinguish be- 
tween good and evil ; and guarded me, and comforted 
me, even as a father his son.” f 

In this employment Patrick spent about six years. 
Every day he exercised himself frequently in prayer. The 
love of God increased more and more in his heart. Faith 
in him, and fear of his holy name, were equally enlarged, 
and the blessing of the Lord was evidently*%ith him. 
“ Thus,” says his biographer, fwUng how kind the Lord 
was, freely and more freely did he pour forth the incense 
of his supplications in the presence of the Most High ; 
and an hundred times in the day, and an hundred times 

* Also called Culum-Kille. — Religion Professed by tbe Antient 
Irish, p. 2. 

f The Confession of St. Patrick. Ap. Usher, p. 43 J. 
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m tliH night, did ho on hi^ bended knees uSxmim Creatin' ; 
and.- ' 0 ^n £d he pni;f for -a k>ng time fasting, 4ad noniislif 
idg himself with the roots of ha^bs, and with the^slightest 
food, did he diortify his members, which >were strdfi^ed 
upon the earth. Nor heat, nor cold, nor snow, nor hRi^ 
ttor ice, nor’ any other inclemency of the air, could force 
^lim to remit his spiritual exercises. Hence he went for- 
ward, daily increasing and confirming himself in the iaiHi 
and love of Christ Jesus ; and the more weak and infirm 
he appeared, so much the steadier and more powerful was 
he in fulfilling the commands of the' Lord.” * ■ 

When entering on the seventh year of his bondage, he 
was delivered by some remarkable interposition of Divine 
Providence. Finding a ship ready to sail for Britain, he 
took his passage; and after three days arrived on his 
native shores. The part of the country where he landed 
was wild and uninhabited. A portion of the crew and 
passengers accompanied him ; and after walking for some 
days they were in danger of perishing from hxmger. 
Hitherto, the youthful saint had in vain exhorted them to 
repent and believe in God. Fear and want now some- 
what softened their heartfi, and turning to him, they said, 
“See, thou worshipper of Christ, how wretched we are 
with want and misery, and our eyes foil us for very need. 
Now, therefore, implore thy God for us, even that God 
whom thot describest and exaltest as all-powerful, that 
he may relieve us by his bounty, and we will adore and 
glorify liis greatness.” St. Patrick replied, “Believe in, 
and eonfeai, the God who giveth food guto all flesh, and 
by whom, when he opeueth his hand, ye shall be satisfied 
from his goodness ” The chronicler adds, that having 

* Life and Acts of St. Patrick, from Jocelin. c. xiii. 
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thus 6pok^>' the saiut eam^tlj addressed hiiueelf to 
Seaven, and that sooutsdter a herd of swiiie appeared, 
and mid' muB discovered, so that the famishing 
trat^ers delivered from the dang^ of perishing 
with hungw.v .‘f >' 

After undergoing many sufferings, and harrowly es- 
caping captivity ev^ in his. own land, 8t. Patrick , at 
Idngth reached the home of his parents. Their joy was 
unbounded at recovering their long4ost son. His affec- 
tionate care for their old age ; his wonderful growth in 
piety and wisdom, filled them with delight. But it was 
not long they were to enjoy his society. During his 
bondage in Ireland he had learned the language of the 
country, and conversed with the people. Their ignorance 
of divine things grieved him to the heart. He burned 
with a holy desire to impart to them jj)e knowledge of the 
Scriptures ; he prayed to be made an instrument in the 
hands of God for bringing them to Christ. 

Different minds will view the circumstances under 
which men like St. Patrick are placed in a different 
light. Some will readily ascribe the inward call which 
he obeyed to divine power ; others will explain away the 
appearance of what is supernatural by referring to the 
state of his mind, and the habitual tendency of his ^ 
thoughts. At all events, we find that he regarded it as 
hia bounden duty to prepare himself for unds|diaking the 
conversion of the Irish. There *18, on the other hand, a 
very important fsiot to prove, that, however ardent his de- 
votion, he was neither the subject of a fanatical imagina- 
tion, nor a vain pretender to spiritual endowments which 
would raise him above the necessity of employing ordi- 
nary means to accomplish his purpose. Though glowing 
with the hope ef one day becoming the apostle of Ireland, 
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%|r,^ so weighty, an undertakit^.. In8te44 therefore, 
pTooeeding at oqee to the desired scene of ‘hie labours, h^ 
^relied to fhance,^ and there put himself nnder the ip- 
struction of the most leanxed of the bishpps. .;<^om 
France he jlpimeyed into Italy, and thence .visited the. 
^yeral islands of .the Mediterranean, accqmnlatii^ aa^he 
went a* vast store of knowledge, gathered firom the lips ef 
the most experienced Christian teachers. * • . 

Several years having been employed in this manner, 
St. Patrick proceeded to Rome, in order to obtain a legi- . 
, timate appointment as missionary to the Irish,t Cor 
iestine was the then pontiff. Anxious respecting the 
' state of Ireland, he had already sent his archdeacon, 
Palladius, to attempt its conversion. Nothii^ was neg- 
lected, it seems, tg aid Palladius in his labours ; but 
they were unattended by success. The Irish rudely 
repelled him from their houses, and refused to listen to 
his teaching or exhortations. St. Patrick seemed en- 
dowed with qualities better calculated to accomplish the 
desired end. The pontiff, therefore, on being assured of 
the death of Palladius, consented to his wish; and, conse- 
crating him bishop, sent him, with fuU powers, to exercise 
his functions among the fierce and benighted inhabitants 
of the distant island.| 


■» Speaking of this journef, in his Confessions, be says, “ Timo- 
rem Dei habui ducem itineris mei per Gallias atquo Italian! etiam 
in insulis quae sunt in Mari Tyrrbisno.” , . . 

f This is the popular or traditional account; but., it is seriously 
questioned' whether St. Patrick did not owe the whole 'of his ecclesi- 
astical dignity to the British, rather, than the Romish church. 

:t Celestine also at this thne gave St. Patrick Uhb L&tin nanw^ 
Patricias. . Britan. Series. Aotiquitates. c. xvii. p. 438. 





'Tlte heW'iokSttbAary'^^bSd'twfety coffipaa ajjpoiated' 
and- tHe.pitftyi^ba^g prosperously pursued ' their 
jeurney, landed 'at'? length' on the' coast of GomwalL 
Theitf, 'it appeals, h® lihgered fd^'solne titfte, proaching 
the gospel; iahd making stienuous e£K»ts finnly to plant 
the chufdi 'bf 'Qtiist in that remote part of Btitasn. ; * 

But thu ' was;, not- the- primary- ot^ct of hit cailing-| 
and being’ warned either by a dreSm, a visioaf'^ angels, 
or his own ^feeUngs and convictions of -duty, he bade an 
unwilling farewell to the present scene of his labours, 
and crossed the sea to Ireland. The place where he first' 
landed afforded little encouragement to his zeal. He was 
fiereely repelled by the people ; denied the common rites 
of hospitality ; and threatened with violence. After, 
wandering from province to province, he reached a part of 
the country where he resolved to put forth the whole 
strength of his spiritual endowments. Leogaire was, at 
that tiine, the ihost powerful of the Irish princes. He 
violently opposed the saint ; but in vain. The traditions 
which Jocelin has handed down to us are full of wild and 
fanciful extravagances ; but among them are some which 
give fair reasons to believe that^the personal holiness, and 
fervent eloquence, of this early missionary, wrought mira- 
cles of a far nobler character than those which a too 
credulous admiration would, attribute to his sanctity. 
There is a good deal of poetry and beauty in these ac- 
counts; Thus, Leogaire is said to have had “ two daughters, . 
like roses growing in a rose-bed. The one was of a 
ruddy complexion, and she was callod Ethue ; an 4 ; tho 
other was and she was called JPedella.” They, had 
been educated, in all the superstition and idolatry , pf tjw! 
ags; Early one momiiig, the sun just rising, . they went 
to wash in a clear fountain, 09 the margin of which they 
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feliad -the.jWdnt sitting ■mth-"®ther holy' men, *fiis 
ptmions. Regarding his Acoantentmce' and gairb, thty 
r<reie istruck with wonder, Rhd ihqnined Of ^his birth and 
>7^den^ aliiiMt taking him for^an RppRT^ic^"' But -the 
aaint admonmhed them rather to beliete in hjs'’ God, than 
to inquire Sf Ms descmit, or his dweUin^-plaO§. Then 
^e damsels detiring to know somewhat of the God' of 
whom lie ^oke, earnestly questioned him respecting his 
power, his riches, and glory. In complianISe \nth this 
wishj the saiht instructed them in the main points of the 
Christian faith; afSrming God to be the Creator and 
Ruler of the heavens and the earth, the sea, and all that 
is therein ; showing also that he has one S(m, coetenml, 
coeval, and of the same essence, with himself ; every- 
where reigning, governing all things, possessing all things. 
He then assured the damsels, listening attentively to his 
words, that they should exchange an earthly and transi- 
tory kingdom for a heavenly and eternal kingdom ; for 
that if they obeyed his counsel, they should unite with 
the Celestial King in pure and indissoluble imion. And 
when he had thus preached unto them with persuasive 
eloquence, the damsels believed in Christ, and he bap- 
tised them even in that founthin. Almost immediately 
aflelr their baptism they received the Eucharist. This 
their convertion was followed by an early death.' “ Fall- 
ing asleep in the Lord, they quitted their earthly, taber- 
nacles, and went unto their heavenly spouse. 'And their 
friends and their kindred gathered together <^d bewailed 
them for three days, as was the Custom of the country ; 
and returned their sacred remains unto the womb of the 
mother of all human kind.” It is added that a church, 
now belonging to the metropolitan see of Armagh, was 
erected over their grave ; and that the idolatrous priests by 
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wltom they h(ul f)Qen .«daeatefd, repioadiing St. Patrick' tls 
. t^e caufie o£ death, afforded another ^ulriiance of. the 
pow^ of .j|ua,i7<udfi;<for tha^ “ Touching the ' harp of 
David, and. pil^eacbktg unto thdoof^the kingdom of ^God,- he 
cohvoirMr.theBi unto the faith; , and they were baptized/’* 
We m^y also'diacoveriin some! of these ofd traditions, 
proofs of; the manner in which St. Patriok a^pt^ 
Scripture ieesons to the capacity of his rude auditors. It 
was the popular belief, that he Imd the . power of semug 
the souls of the good and of the wicked de|)arting at the 
hour of death -to their respective abodes in the worlds 
beyond the grave. Thus : “ There was a man who had 
a ^eat name, according as names in this world are ao- 
counted great ; and he had flocks of sheep, and herds of 
oxen, and his possessions increased on the earth. And 
this man died ; and a long assembly of his children and 
his kindred celebrated his obsequies with much pomp and 
honour according to the estimation of men, and so com- 
mitted him unto the common mother. And they who 
account the man blessed unto whom these things are 
given, declared him happy, whose life was so fortunate, 
and whose death so honourable ; and they thought that 
he had greatly pleased the Lord. But the other man 
was a beggar, who having lived all his life in wretched- . 
ness and poverty, went the way of all flesh. And .his 
body lay a long time without the funeral ritos, unburied, 
and mangled by the birds of prey. At length it was 
dragged into a pit-hole, and covered .with turf. And 
they who judge according to outward shows, esteemed 
this man most miserable and unfortunate. But the. faint 
pronounced the opinion of men to be contraiy-to the 


* Jdcelfn, chap. Iviii. 
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nghtoodBnesd of Him who s^i^heth the reins ''aii<d 'the 
heaa^ ; whose judgments t^re a great deep. And he de^ 
hhured that he satr the soul of the rich man plunged bj 
l^e demons into hell; while the spirit of 4he poormiani 
whose life was accounted as foolishness, and his -end with'- 
out honour, fms reckoned among the children of God, and 
his lot of blessedness was among the sajnts. Truly, he 
said, tlie sons of men are vain, and their judgments- are 
false in the weight ; but the just God loveth justice, and 
his countenatnce beholdeth righteousness ; and in the 
balance of his righteousness weigheth he the pleasures and 
the riches of this evil man, and the sins of this poor man, 
haply, whereby he hath merited the wrath, and the mis- 
fortunes which he bore. And the one from his honour 
and his glory he adjudged unto present torment ; and the 
other, who had suffered in the furnace of poverty and afflic- 
tion, he mercifully sent unto the joys of heaven.”* 

The labours of St. Patrick were evidently blessed with 
success. His devotion was of that character which reli- 
gious feeling is so often found to assume in those who are 
called to execute some great work. The life which he led 
was one of intense toil but he set an example of the 
most careful practice of private prayer and study. It is 
said that he went through the whole of the Psalms every 
day ; reading, besides, other sacred compositions, and the 
book of Revelation. His freedom from selfishness, and his 
profound humility, are equally shown in the statements 
respecting his disposition, and general mode of life. Till 
the fifty-fifth year of his age, it is said, when he was 
appointed Bishop of Ireland, he always travelled on foot. 
Owing to the difficulty of making the circuit of his exten- 


* Joc^in, chap, clxxxi. 
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sive diocese in jiibis .priiQi-tiye .and apostolical manner 
i^velling, he »ow consented to use a chariot. .He ■wore 
a simple, white c^wl- over his other garments, .setting on 
example to.jtus.lnrethren to he -contented: with the. plain 
habit which, the wool of the sheep afforded them, untinged 
with any .foreign dye. And he kept, it i!S added, his 
hands hee from any gift, ever accounting it more hlessM 
to give than to receive. Hence whenever any ri*ch man 
presented him with ought, he hastened to dispense it 
among the. poor, lightening himself thereof hs of a heavy 
burthen. In his countenance, in his speech, in his gait, 
in his whole appearance did he edify the beholders. His 
discourse was in harmony with his outward bearing. It 
suited every age, sex, and condition. He was thoroughly 
skilled in four languages, the British, the Hibernian, the 
Gallic, and the Latin ; possessing also a moderate acquaint- 
ance with Greek. So it is also said ; that when he was 
asked to explain any profound question or difficult case, 
he would always answer, “ I know not : God knoweth 
but that when great necessity compelled him to certify 
the word of his mouth, he always confirmed it by attesting 
his Judge. Thus, though in, his manifold virtues he 
equalled, or excelled other saints, he excelled even himself 
in the virtue of humility. He spoke of himself in his ■ 
epistles as the lowest, the poorest, the most wretched of 
all sinners. Being small of stature he called himself a 
dwarf; but he frequently, after the example of Saint 
Paul, exerted his strength in manual labour — in fishing; 
tilling the ground, or aiding in the building of churches. 
None of these occupations, however, diverted him from his 
main object — the conversion of Ireland, and the establish- 
ment of such a system of instruction and government as 
might preserve the people from falling back into idolatry. 
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Knonjing t]?io,impojrt;^ce of supplying them, 
cient numb^ of authorized tewhers, he is said^to huye 
appointed three hundred and fifty bishops, five ihousand 
presbyters, and a proportionable number of inferior oi^ears, 
to superintend this great charge. . He lived to extceine 
old bitt some, years before his death, he, retired 
into comparative solitude, employing what time, and 
strength were left him in prayer, reading, and 'contempla- 
tion. 

Both history and tradition bear testimony to the bless^ 
ing attmiding St. Patrick’s missionary labours. The doc- 
trines which he taught appear to have been drawn from 
the pure fountain of Scripture ; and for some generations 
after the period when he lived, the apostolical character of 
the creed and institutions which he gave to the Irish might 
be easily and clearly traced. Thus, Archbishop Usher, in 
speaking of the study of the Scriptures, says, “ The prac- 
tice of our ancestors herein was not different from their 
judgment. For as Bede, touching the latter, recordeth of 
the successor of Oolum-Kille, the great saint of our country, 
that they observed only those works of piety and chastity 
which they could learn in the prophetical, evangelical, 
and apostolic writings ; so, for the former, he specially 
noteth one of the principal of them. Bishop Aidan, that, 
all, such as went in his company, whether they were of the 
cleigy or of the laity, were hound to exercise themselves, 
either in the reading of Scriptures, or in the learning of 
psalms.” * And : “ As by us now, so by our forefathers 
then, the contim^ meditation of the Scriptures was held 
to give special vigour and vegetation to the soul, as we 
read in the book attributed unto St. Patrick, ‘Of the 


lib» iii. c. 4. Hist, Eccles. 
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AktseN of the WDrld'i^^midithe holj documents deliveied 
therein were esteemed by Christians as their chi^ riches, 
according to tha^ of Columbanus r * To thee be the riches, 
the precepts of the heavenly law.’ ^ In which heavenly 
riches Our ancient Scottish and Irish did thrive so well, 
that many worthy personages in foreign paris were* con- 
tent to undergo a voluntary exile from their own country, 
that they might freely traffic here for so excellent" a com- 
modity.” To the continued reverence for Scripture, both 
in Britain and' Ireland, from the times here spoken of, is 
attributed King Alfred’s knowledge of divine things, and 
his noble character as, “ a man most learned in the Scrip- 
tures.” So also : “When we read of Furseus, in the writings 
of Bede, and, in another ancient author, of KiBanus^ that, 
‘ from the time of their very childhood, they sought to 
learn the Holy Scriptures,’ it may be easily collected; that 
in those days it was not thought a thing unfit for even 
children to give themselves to the study of the Bible. 

‘ Wherein,’ it is added, ‘ how greatly some did profit in 
those tender years, may appear by that which Boniface, 
the first Archbishop of Mentz, relates of Livinus, who was 
trained . up in his youth by Bgnignus in the singing of 
David’s Psalms, and the reading of the holy Gospels, and 
other divine exercises. And Jonas of Coliunbanus, in 
whose breast the treasures of the Holy Scriptures were so 
laid up, that within the compass of his youthful years, he 
set forth an elegant exposition of the book of the Psalms.’ 
By the industry of this holy map, the study of God’s word 
was so propagated, that in the monasteries which were 
founded according to his rufvnot the men only, but th.e 
religious women also carefully attended to the same study, 


* Sint tibi divilid, divina dogmata legit. 
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(kail <thrdHgk patience, and comfort of the Scriptnrel^ 
they might have hope.' " * ' . 

These are striking testimonies 'to the care which St. 
Patrick must have used, in confimnity with the -example 
of earlier missionaries, to establish the doctrine according 
to the pure %ord of God. Had this not been his; constant 
endeavour, it can hardly be supposed that the study of 
tlie Bible would afterwards have become so general in the 
Irish church. Were there no other evidence, therefore, of 
the wisdom, and piety of this celebrated man, this, his 
reverence for Scripture, would be sufiScient to secure for 
him a large share of admiration. We may discover in 
this, the secret of his success ; and know, in the same 
manner, how to account for the fact, that for a consider- 
able period, there were men among the clerg}-^ of Ireland, 
whose profound knowledge of divine things was such as to 
draw to their schools and monasteries students of theology 
fi'om the most distant countries. . 

The degree of connexion which existed between the 
Irish church as established by St. Patrick, md the sec of 
Kome, has been matter of frequent controversy. Arch- 
bishop Usher quotes the following sentences from some old 
authors ; but expresses a doubt as to what degree of credit 
they deserve. “ If any questions do arise in this island, 
let them be referred to the see jqwstolic,” And : “ When- 
soever any cause which is very difficult, and unknown 
unto all the judges of the Scottish nations, shall arise, 
it is rightly to be referred ^to the see of the Archbishop of 
the Irish, (to wit, Patrick,) and to the examination of the 
prelate thereof. But if th&i, by him and his wise men, 
a cause of this nature^^annot easily be made up, we have 

* Usher. Of the Religion professed by the Ancient Irish, 
chap, i 
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decreed it shall 'be.^ht to the see^apostolic -; 'that is, to 
say,' to the chair of the Apostle Peter,- which hath the au- 
thority of the city of Rome.*’ 

< On these statanents the venerable TJshw bbtorves: 
" Only’ this I' will say, that as it is most likely St. Patrick 
had a special regard unto the chureh of '’Rome, ^m 
whence he waS sent for the conversion of this island ; scj, 
if I myself had lived in his days, for the resolution of a 
doubtful question, I should as willingly have listened to 
the judgment of the church cf Rome, as to thedctermiiia- 
tion of any church in the whole world, so reverend an 
estimation have I of the integrity of that church, as it stood 
in those good former days. But that St. Patrick was of 
opinion, that the church of Rome was sure ever afterward 
to continue in that good estate ; and that there was a 
perpetual privilege annexed unto that see, that it should 
never err in judgment ; or that the pope’s sentences were 
always to be held as infallible oracles, that will I never 
believe. Sure I am that my countrymen after him were 
of a far other belief, who were so far from submitting 
themselves in this sort to whatsoever should proceed from 
the see of Rome, that they afterwards stood out against 
it, when they had little cause so to do.”* 

A very curious collection of writings, known under the 
title of The Book of Armagh, contains, besides a Life of 
St. Patrick, and other papers, the Confession which he is 
said to have written, and addressed as an epistle to the 
Irish ; and an ancient version of the four Gospels. “ In 
these documents,” says Sir William Betham, “appears 
the pure apostolic Christian idinister ; the humble devout 
missionary, anxious to promotethe ^vation of his fellow- 

* Of the Religion of the Ancient Irish, chap, iii. 
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teen ; iriibttod indeed ^th great zetd, and^i^tang fadto 

he attributes to the intervention of 'a pdrtictd4t 
providence, but which, on ezaminotacm, are to be aocciuited 
for by natttral causes. It is not -neoessary, however/ to 
defend our saint for believing in a particular providence, 
and4he intervention i8f that superintending power, even 
ip common cases, much less when the important object 
was the conversion of a nation. Nor can there be any 
imputation against him for credulity or fanaticism, icet 
believing one of the most important truths of (Siristinnity. 
No. Palpck’s writings rescue his character from an un- 
merited stigma : he lived in a pure age ; preached a pure 
faith, and was worthy to be ranked with those truly pious 
and exemplary character^ the earliest fathers of the Chris- 
tian church — ^the successors of the apostles. Both docu- 
ments (the Confession, and a Letter to Coroticus) are 
eloquent, and breathe a truly Christian spirit of humility^ 
of piety, and devotedness to the will of God ; and, as 
Dimma says, such an anxiety for the sanctification of 
souls, and so much love for truth, as to convince us of his 
inflexible integrity, and to fix him in the first place of our 
affectionate regard.” * , 

In the “ Confession” here referred to, St. Patrick gives 
an account of the first impressions made upon his mind, 
by the mysterious call which he received to preach among 
the benighted Irish. “ God be praised,” he says, “ that 
after so many years the Lord performed to them accord- 
ing to their entreaty. And on another night, I know not, 
God knows, whether in me, or bteside me, with words very 
skilful, whicii I heard, but could not understand, unless 
at the latter part of the discourse, he thus spoke : ' He 

* Irish Antiquarian Researches, part H. p. 2'ro. 
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who gave thee life ; the same is before thee, and.«peak8 .j|i 
thee.’ And I then awoke JoyfuUy, And again I perqeiii'ed 
him praying in me ; and he was as if within my very 
framo. .And I heard, tha^ is, over the interior man, and 
there he Strongly prayed with groans. And in the midst 
of this, I was astonished, and wondered^ and ]?eflected,who 
it could be that prayed within me. But at the end of the 
prayer he thus spoke — ^it may be the Spirit, And’I then 
rose, and remembered the apostle saying, ‘The Spirit 
assists the wesJcness of our prayers : for we. know not what 
to ask for as we ought ; but the Spirit himself^rays for 
us with groans not to be uttered which cannot be ex- 
pressed in words : — and again, ‘ The Lord our intercessor 
prays for us.’ ” 

Having spoken of the numerous dangers from which he 
had been delivered by Divine Providence, he continues ; 

“ Because I am very greatly indebted to God, who showed 
me so much favour, that many people were bom again to 
God through me, and that the clergy everywhere should 
be ordained for this people, lately coming to the faith ; 
for the Lord took them (or me) from the extremity of the 
earth, as he formerly promised through the prophets.” 

And further : “ It, therefore, behoves us to fish well, 
and diligently, as the Lord advises and teaches, saying, 

‘ Follow me, and I will make you fishers of men.’ And 
again, ‘ Lo ! Lsend forth fishers and many hunters, saith 
the Lord.’ Wherefore it very much behoves us to spread 
our net,, so that a numerous multitude and crowd should 
be taken for the Lord, and that there should everywhere 
be clergy, who should baptize and exhort the poor and 
needy, as the Lord in the gospel enjoins and teaclms^ 
saying, ‘ Proceeding now, therefore, teach all nations,’ Ac. 
Whence is it that in Ireland those who never had the 
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r God, but worshipped even idols, — 

hoW ha^e they lately become the Lord’s people, and are 
called the -sons of God 1” . 

• A^hl •: “ Behold, I call God to witness against toy soul, 
that I hare not lied, neither had 1- any occasion, to do 
so to you. * Nor do I expect honour firom any of you ; 
fpF that honour ks sufficient for me, which He promised 
who does not lie. But I see that I am now in this present 
time exalted beyond measure by the Lord, And I was 
not worthy, nor such as that He should accomplish this for 
me ; Whi^t I know that poverty and misfortune are much 
better for me than riches and pleasures; for even the 
Lord Christ for our sakes became poor. But I should 
be wretched and unhappy even to wish for wealth. Now 
I have it not ; nor do I judge myself because I daily 
contemn the risk of being either massacred, or ihtrapped, 
or reduced to slavery, or subjected to want. But I pray 
for those who believe and fear God ; and for whoever 
shall be worthy to read or receive this writing, which 
Patrick, the sinner, wrote in Ireland.” * 

Coroticus’is supposed to have been one of the Welsh 
princes engaged in the petty, but cruel, wars of these 
times. St. Patrick viewed the events which were daily 
occurring, with the grief of a tender and Christian spirit. 
His bold reproof of the tyi'ants and warriors, among the 
Piets and Sedts, is of the same kind as thc^e which were 
often levelled by the bishops in other countries against 
mightier and more renowned warriors. It is thus the 
saint addresses the barbarian prince : — 

“ Patrick, a rude and unlearned sinner, having been 
appointed a bishop in ^land, declare that I have, re- 

* Book of Annagh. Irish Antiquarian Researches, part ii. 
p. 427—432. 
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ceired that mission fromnOod* who is my tninoss^ that, 
dwelling among barbanamt^a Christian and an exile, 
urged by my love and\ zeal for God, . ^d , the truth of 
Christ, I wished, although rudely, and In an unfbli^ed 
manner, to dedare these things from my mouth.* I’m 
the love of my neighbours, and my children ^n the (lord, 
roused me, and compelled me to give up my country and 
parents, and even my life also, if 1 should be thought 
worthy. I have written with my own hand , these words 
to Ooroticus, to be delivered to him by .the soldiers. 
though I am despised by those to whom I have.eritten, 
I do not say this in respect to my fellow-citizens, or the 
pious Roman citizens, but, in regard to the citizens of 
devils ; apostates ; . who, on account of their evil works 
and hostile acts, in the works of death, are fit com- 
panions of the apostate Scots and Piets, sanguinary 
men, who have been ever ready to shed the blood of the 
innocent Christians, whom in nmnbers I brought .to God, 
and confirmed to Christ.” 

He then mentions that several people had been cruelly 
butchered the very day after their baptisnl, and thus 
denounces those through whom they were exposed to Ibis 
calamity. “Wherefore, let every man who fears God 
know that they are estranged from me, and from my 
Lord Christ, on whose mission I am now employed ; and 
that they are patricides ravenous wolves, devouring the 

* The account which he gives of himself in another passage of 
thU epistle, throws some doubt upon the correctness of the commonly 
received statement,. that his pither was a deacon. He here says, " I 
was of the patrician order, according to the flesh, my father'bcing a 
Decurion. The contradiction has probably arisen from tHe imper'^ 
feet way in which the word Decurion or Diaconus was originally 
written. 
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I^ord's people like bread. Ireland., has been ■iner<^ljfiilly 
and benigidy plwted and instructed under the ^fayopr of 
God. , . I do not usurp, anything ; I have a pwt with those 
whom he has called and pre-ordained to preach histgos- 
pel, under no small persecutions, to the furthest limits of 
the fiarth. *The enemy has acted insidiously towards me 
through the tyranny of Ooroticus, who fears not God. 
Wherefore, I beseech you, let none of you who are saints 
and humble in heart, suffer yourselves to be flr.ttered by 
such persons ; nor take meat or drink with them, nor 
receive alms from them, until they atone to God for the 
tears which they have cruelly caused to be shed by us ; 
and shall liberate the servants of God, and the bap- 
tized hand-maidens of Christ, for whom he was crucified 
and died.” 

And in conclusion : “ I earnestly beseech you, which- 
ever of you be a servant of God, that he be ready to bear 
this letter ; that he be drawn away by no one, but tliat 
rather he should read it in the presence of all the people, 
and before Coroticus himself ; that, if God inspires them, 
they may repent and turn to the Lord, and deserve from 
Him to live,, and be made whole here and for ever.”* 

The spirit which dictated this bold appeal could not 
but greatly aid the cause of religion and humanity. It 
convinced the enemy that, iimidst all his successes, there 
was an arm mightier than his own ; and that it was 
perilous to provoke the wrath of God by the persecution 
of his people. 

The state of the British church at this period, presents 
a melancholy contrast to that of the church in Ireland, 
invigorated and directed by the labours of'^St. Patrick. 


* Irish Antiquarian Researches, part ii. p. 433. 
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Pelagiiis had early suc^eded in linsettling Hie minds of 
the people on some main points of &ith. The influence 
which St. Auguistine exercised in other prOTinces was but 
little felt among the simple inhabitants of 'this remote 
island. Hence heresy wrought its womt ; and the state 
of the country generally favoured the diffusion? not 
merely of doctrinal error, but of vice and corruption. 
Some of the British clergy were men of ability, and un- 
doubted piety. Among these was Fastidius, who was 
bishop, it is said, of London. He is described as deeply 
conversant with the Scripture, and as a very powerful 
preacher. St. Ninian was another of these learned Bri- 
tish divines. His efforts were blessed in the conversion 
of the Southern Piets, and the church which he estab- 
lished long preserved the knowledge of the gospel along 
the northern border of England. 

But all the exertions of these able and pious men were 
insuflBcient to stem the stream of error, or to avert the 
evils daily coming upon the church. Feeling their dan- 
ger and their helplessness, the clergy who were still faith- 
ful to the truth, resolved to seek the aid of their bre- 
thren in Gaul. The two most celebrated men at that 
time in the Gallican church were Germanus, bishop of 
Auxerre, and Lupus, bishop of Troy. To them the , 
British clergy applied in this season of trouble. Their 
desire was readily granted; and the aged Germanus, with 
Lupus for his companion, immediately set sail for Bri- 
tain. The venerable Bede has described their voyage with 
eloquent simplicity. It was prosperous enough, he says, 
till they were half way over the channel, “ when suddenly 
the powers of darkness, who envied their enterprise and 
feared their success,” covered the sky with darkness, and 
raised a violent storm. The force of the tempest tore 
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the ri^ng in pieces, and mocked the efforts of tho 
mariners, so that the ship, becoming unmanageable, was 
driven at random, without any direction from the helrn. 
Amidst all this danger, Gepnanus, weary with his voyage, 
or from over-watching, lay fast asleep. But the tempest 
becoming more furious, and the wind blowing so hard 
that the' ship was under water. Lupus and the other pas- 
sengers awakened the holy old man. The courage of 
Germanus rose in proportion to the danger. Having 
addressed our Saviour ; and performed a species of ablu- 
tion in the name of the blessed Trinity, he exhorted 
his fellow bishop, and the other persons on board the 
ship, to join him in prayer. This was done, and soon 
relief was sent from heaven. The prince of the powers 
of the air retired ; the rage of the tempest fell ; the air 
grew bright ; the sea became calm ; and the wind 
changing, and blowing gently astern, they were quickly 
carried to the British shore.* 

A vast number of people, it is said, were assembled on 
the beach to receive the Gallic prelates. Their fame had 
long preceded them ; and the veneration manifested for 
their opinion proved ho'vy^ wisely the British clergy had 
acted in inviting them to their assistance. “ And now,” 

. says Bede, “ these apostolical bishops filled the island 
with their fame, their preaching, and their miracles. 
They omitted no^opportunity of instructing and recover- 
ing the Britons ; preaching not only in the churches, but 
sometimes in the fields and byways ; and thus the 
orthodox were confirmed, and those who had been misled, 
were taught to acknowledge their error.” 

* Adest divinitas: fugantur inimici; tranquillitas serena subse- 
quitur ; venti e contrario ad itineris ministeria revertuntur, decursis- 
qiie bievi spatiis pelagi, optati literis quiete potiuntur.” Cap. 17. 
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But this success was not aohieTed without difficulty. 
At first, the heads of the P^la^an party in Britain took 
no public notice of their- proceedings.^^ They soon disco- 
vered that if they remained thus passive, the ruin of their 
cause must inevitably follow.* A conference, therefore, 
was determined on. To this meeting, they *^me with a 
great display of pomp, and with numerous attendants. 
The contending parties, says the old historian, were very 
different in temper, figure, and adornment. One side 
relied upon the Divine aid ; the other jnesumed on their 
own abilities ; piety distinguished the one^ pride the other 
party. Christ was for this side ; Pelagius for that. The 
Gallic bishops gave their adversaries leave to argue first. 
Their arguments, it seems, had little weight ; but when 
Germanus and his companion replied, they exhibited a 
noble command, not merely of rhetoric, but of reason and 
Scriptural erudition. The popular voice, as well as that 
of the more learned of the clergy, quickly pronounced in 
favour of Germanus and Lupus. For the time, Pelagi- 
anism was baffled and humbled. The British chmrch 
again held up its head ; and hopes were entertained by 
the most pious of its members, that the bright beams of 
the gospel might again shine upon it, undhnmed by the 
clouds of heresy. 

These hopes might have been fulfilled, had not the 
small, but devout and eneigetic party wMch struggled so 
boldly for the truth, found itself overpowered by the 
growing disorders of the nation. The perpetual incur- 
sions of the Piets and Scots ; and soon after, the more 
formidable influx of the Saxons, threw the whole 
country into a state of confusion, in which religion 
almost ceased to be remembered. No timely repentance 
moved the people to seek .Divine help. “Neither the 
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present judgment,” it is said by Gildas, alluding to a ter- 
rible pestilence, “ nor the prospect of another at hand, was 
sufficient to bring them to a reformation. They con- 
tinued incorrigible ; and went the old lengths in licen- 
tiousness and disorder. And when God called to weep- 
ing and to nfoiuning, and to baldness, and to girding with 
sackcloth, behold ! joy and gladness ; slaying oxen, and 
killing sheep : eating flesh and drinking wine. Let us eat 
and drink ; for to-morrow we die.” 

Had .the British Christians remained faithful to their 
early profession of the gospel, terrible as might have 
been their temporal condition at this period, their church 
would still have continued to exist, and bear testimony 
with no uncertain voice, to the purity of its ancient 
doctrine. But the vices which now prevailed brought 
down judgments upon the church itself. The dark clouds 
of Divine displeasure were permitted to obscure the 
brightness of its primitive beauty ; and when it again rose 
from its low estate, and was seen rearing its head among 
its sister churches, the world deemed it had a right to 
question its origin, and to doubt its claims to antiquity 
or independence. . 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Continued Influence of Heretical Systems — Labours 
OF Gelasius — Theodoric and Symmachus — The Emperor 
Anastasius — Fate of Pope John I.—;- Justinian’s ,Code-*- 
Gregory the Great. 


Notwithstanding the labours, and many noble triumphs of 
the champions of true religion, the errors which had been 
introduced into the church, continued to disturb its peace 
for several ages. Thus Arianism, as we have seen, still 
harassed the Christians of Africa, and excited against 
them the wrath of its tyrannical rulers. In the remoter 
provinces of the East, Ncstorianism was daily acquiring a 
firmer settlement ; while throughout the West, Pelagi- 
anism, either in its original form, or in its modified clia- 
racter of semi-pelagianism, was lurking in almost every 
churcli, and breeding doubts in tlie minds of thousands, 
on the Scripture doctrine of original sin, and the neces- 
sity of divine grace for inan^s regeneration and salvation. 
In Italy it was openly taught, under the pontificate of Pope 
Gelasius, by an old man named Seneca. He denied tlic 
existence of original sin, and asserted that the proper use 
of our free-will suflSces to procure our acceptance with 
God, and eternal life. Gelasius summoned the heretical 
teacher to Rome, and employed both learning and persuasion 
in the endeavour to turn him from his errors, but in vain ; 
and Seneca was sent back to receive tlie censure which 
he deserved from the bishops of his province. Even these 
dignitaries themselves, seem to have been not altogether 
free from the charge of laxity in respect to doctrine. 

VOL. TI. G 
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They had taken no pains to controvert or silence the 
Pelagian, and Gelasius spoke strongly of their suspicious 
negligence. We have seen how extensively Pelagianism 
had been diffused among the British Christians, and that 
it was only owing to the labours of Germanus and Lupus 
that^the progress of the heresy was for a time stopped. 
Even in France, which had furnished the most powerful 
champions of orthodoxy, the same error was boldly 
preached by Gennadius, and others ; nor were the clergy 
acquitted of listening with too much tolerance to his 
dangerous eloquence. 

The increasing power of the Roman pontiff tended to 
prevent the further growth of heresy. But this increase 
of papal authority was itself the source of evils alike 
extensive and deplorable. Gelasius, in .l letter to the 
Emperor Anastasius, remai’ks, that there are two means 
by whicli the world is now governed, that is, tlie sacred 
authority of the bishops, and tlic royal power. The 
charge of the bishops is by so much the greater, because 
they must render account to God even for kings them- 
selves. ‘‘ For you know,’' he adds, “ tliat wliilst your 
dignity elevates you above the rest of mankind, you bow 
your head before the bishops ; you receive from them the 
sacraments ; you are subject to them in the order of 
religion ; you follow their directions ; but tliey arc not 
servants to your will. If then they obey your laws in 
respect to civil polity, and temporal affairs, knowing that 
you have received power from on high, in regard to these 
things, with what affection ought you not to submit your- 
self to those who are appointed to distribute the sacra- 
ments '? And if the faithful ought generally to be subject 
to all such bishops as act worthily in regard to divine 
things, liow much more ought every believer to submit 
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himself to the bishop of that see, which God has rendered 
superior to all others, and which has ever been recognized 
as such throughout the church 1 ” 

Here we see clearly the outline of the system, the main 
points in the great argument, according to which, in the 
course of a few ages, the temporal power of kingdon>&*was 
j)rostrated at the foot of the pontifical throne. To, accuse 
Gclasius, or men of his cliaractcr, of the wicked and am- 
bitious designs which marked the career of some later 
})ontiffs, would be to violate the truth of history, as well 
as to sin against Ohiistian charity. But it is easy to 
understand, how the abstract assertion of the superiority 
of the church to the world might be made, with a holy 
feeling of its truth, by a man like Gelasius ; while by 
others, the same assertion would be uttered, not as pro- 
claiming a solemn fact, founded on the nature of things, but 
as an argument for justifying the haughtiest usurpations of 
worldly ambition. It is very obvious that, if the servants 
of God, the agents of his will, enjoy a degree of dignity, 
or authority, exactly answerable to the work which they 
have to perfonn ; to the worth or importance of the gifts 
which they are charged to distribute, — they who are em- 
ployed about etei’ual things, and have the bread of life to 
bestow, must occupy a higher sphere than those whose 
authority is wholly occuj)ied about the perishable things 
of the world. But while such is the truth with regard to 
the class, it is not true with regard to the individuals 
composing it, that each has a right to claim the homage 
which belongs to the order. When the authority of the 
church is spoken of, it is the authority of the church in 
its pure, spiritual, evangelical excellence and exaltation. 
So when that of the clergy is described, it is that of the 
class contemplated as invested with the noble virtues of a 
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s|)iritual priostliood. Now ti'aiisfor what is said of the 
church, or allowed to the church, iu its universality and 
perfection, to any portion of the church, corrupt or weak, 
or wanting in any of the principles of spiritual life ; or 
transfer what is said of its ministers as a body, to certain 
indi'/idiials among them, with all their personal imjjcidec- 
tioiis ; and it Avill at once be seem, how easy was the 
transition from the state of feeling encouraged by Gcla- 
sius ; from the abstract assertion whiedi he made of hi.*? 
own power and dignity, to that, under cover of which the 
church of liome made its most dangerous advances in the 
path t'f tyraimy. 

Distressing, however, as is the feeling, that the sublime 
sentiment of the superiority of s})iritual things to those 
which are earthly, should have led to evil, it is im])ossi))l(» 
not to admire the noble courage and fortitude of the early 
bishuj)s. By their consciousness of virtue ; by their deep 
sense of true devotedness to God, and to the cause of holi- 
ness and charity, they were suHieiently strengthened 
against all human fc'ars and considerations, to plead for 
humanity in the very face of its mightiest enemies. At 
first, they were contented to exercise this ])0wer in the 
way of intercession. They pretended to no other j'ight 
than tli it of fairly stating the claims of the miserable, 
and asking, sometimes foi justice, and sometimes for 
meny. Thus wlieii the Emperor Theudosins was aboi t 
to take vengeance on the ; '‘ojde of Antioch for some 
ofl'ence against lus dignity, the aged bishop Flavian, 
bowed down with sickness and inlinniiy, travelled to 
tOnstantinoide to plead for the offendei’s. He did not 
as>;ert cauthority over the conscience of the em[)eror, })ut 
he reasoned with him on the grounds of their common 
faith. “ I come,” he said, as the messenger of him 
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wlioiii \vc both own as our Lord. I come to urge u])on 
you those words of his : ‘ If you forgive men their tres- 
j)asses, my Father wliich is in heaven will forgive yours 
also.’” The season (‘f Easter was just at hand when this 
occurrence took place. Flavian availed himself of the 
circumstance to excite the feelings of the emperor. Ihi 
succeeded ; and Theodosius exclaimed, “ 0 ! what great 
thing will it be, if I, a mere man, refrain from wrath 
against my fellow-men, when the Lord of the universe 
himself took u])ou him the form of a servant, and })rayed 
for his murderers, 'Father! forgive tlicm ; they know 
not what they do ” 

The life of St. Ambrose was rich in similar instances of 
zeal foi* humanity. But in his case there was less of the 
character of an intercessor, lie rej)rovcd, threatened, and 
punisluid oflending princes, lie reminded liis clergy how 
oft(‘n he liad prot( cted the property of widows and orplians 
against the liand of tyranny ; and exliorted tliem to re(*ol- 
l(M*t lliat, if tliey would do honour to theii ollice, they 
must prove the church to be a shield for the poor and 
weak against the great ones of the world. 

yome check was given to the growing power of 
liome l)y the occasional exaltation of men to tlie 
highest stations in tlie church, whose moral clia- 
ract('r was as don))tfnl, as the virtues of others wei’e bright 
and lofty, yymmaclins, who ascended the papal throne 
at the close of the iiftli century, w^as accns(‘d of the 
most odious crimes. Laiireiitius, another ecclesiastic, liad 
formed a party suflicieiitly strong to ol>taiu a counter- 
election to the dignity. The great Tlieodoric, who them 
wiel(h‘d the sceptre in Italy, Juid declared, in tlie first 
instance, for Symmachus. But neither tlie poAver of his 
friends, nor the favour of the victorious Ostrogotli, was 
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sufficient to preserve him from the determined hostility of 
his accusers. Three times was a synod assembled in 
Rome, to examine the truth of the charges brought against 
the pontiff. The proceedings thus instituted were un- 
availing. Symraachus was still proclaimed unworthy of 
the dignity which he enjoyed. At length, Thcodoric con- 
sented to summon a council for the purpose of hearing 
the two parties. Symmachus readily promised to submit 
to the decision of this assembly, lie even purposed to be 
present at the meeting ; and openly declared his readi- 
ness to sacrifice the privileges of his station to the show 
of justice. But tlic violence of his enemies seems to have 
prevented his good intentions. Both he and his friends, 
on proceeding to the synod, were violently assailed by the 
rabble, whose passions had been excited against tliem. 
Symmachus, with at least an appearance of reason, re- 
fused after this to a2)pear before the tribunal of the coun- 
cil. Theodoric, who had evidently no Avish to proceed in 
the affair, proclaimed his unwillingness to pass judgment 
on the absent pontiff’; and Symmachus was declared in- 
nocent by a decision of the assembly, thus left to its own 
conclusions. « 

By this proceeding, a man of very doubtful character 
Avas left in possession of the highest dignity in the church 
fur nearly sixteen years, louring that period, while he 
had eulogists Avho did not shrink from applying to him 
expressions descriptive of loftiest virtues, a groat 
portion of tlu', clergy despised his authority, and fostered 
a spirit of determined schism. Thus the progress of 
liontifical influence Avas greatly retarded. A precedent 
was created for questioning the validity of elections, and 
the proi)riety of obeying a pontiff’ whose right to the 
throne Avas rendered doubtful by his vices. The conse- 
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quences of this affair might be traced in the events of .after- 
times ; and in the sentiments with which both the people 
and clergy viewed the elevation of successive pontiffs. 

A striking proof was afforded of the uncertain 
manner in which some of the popes were likely 
to exercise their authority, by John the Firsts lie 
succeeded Hormisdas, who had been elected on the death 
of Sjminachus. The power of Theodoric was now firmly 
established in Italy ; and, like other princes of his race 
and country, he was a devoted champion of the Arians. 
The reign of the Greek emperor Anastasius had been dis- 
tinguished by a scries of the most unhappy convulsions, 
created by his attachment to the doctrines of the Euty- 
chians. Thus he banished Euphemius, the patriarch of 
Constantinople, because he refused to resign the letter 
which he had subscribed at his coronation, and by which 
he pledged himself to support tlie orthodox faith, and 
the decrees of the council of Chalcedon. Macedonius, 
another patriarch, was also sent into banishment ; and 
died, after many sullerings, at Gangra. These, and other 
instances of tyranny, excited several provinces in his 
dominions to sedition ; and ^nastasius found himself 
compelled to claim aid and advice of the Homan pontiff' 
He entreated him to act as a mediator between him and 
Vitalian, the victorias leader of the Thracians. Vitalian 
also demanded of the pope a similiar support, lie had 
fought on the side of the church, and in defence of the 
primitive faith ; and he looked for the interference of 
Rome to give permanency to his success. 

In answer to those appeals, Hormisdas immediately 
despatched legates to Constantinople. The instructions 
given them afford, a curious illustration of the caution 
with which the defender of orthodoxy deemed it neccs- 
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saxy to act. “ When you arrive in Greece,” it nras said, 
“ if the bishops visit you, receive them with all becoming 
respect : and if they prepare a lodging for you, do not 
refuse it, lest it should 'seem to the people that you are 
disinclined to union. But if they ask you to eat, excuse 
younselves civilly, and say, ‘ Entreat the Lord that we 
Hjay first be able to communicate togeriier al the mystical 
table ; and then the entertainm|Qt which you offer will 
be far more acceptable.’ Receive nothing at their hands, 
except the use of carriages, if they should be needed. 
Tell them that you are in want of nothing, but that you 
hope they will give you their hearts. When you arrive 
in Constantinople, take the lodging provided for you, and 
receive no one beWe ^ see the emperc^, but with great 
cautioil,;and then oply those -who are known to be anxi- 
ous for union, or wh^- c«me to give ,^u information on 
the state of affairs.” ' * 

Cautioning the legate^ ps to their mode of answering 
the inquiries of the emperor, Hormisdas prepared them 
against being questioned, as courtiers and ambassadors 
might look to be, by a su^icious monarch. Thus, if 
Anastasius said, “ Perhaps you ^ve j)tfier orders and 
instructions besides those which you have openly stated;” 

• they were to answer, “ God forbid that it should bo so ! 
We practise no such arts. Welcome for the sake of God; 
and not to offend him. The pope acts with honesty and 
simplicity. He rcquireS|^othing but this, that you do 
not alter the constitutions of the fathers, but clear the 
church of heretics. This is the sole object of our com- 
mission.” 

If the emperor should continue the conference, and 
declare that he intended to summon a council for the 
purpose of restoring peace and union, the ambassadors 
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were then to express their thankfulness, but at the same 
time to add, “ The means of establishing tranquillity in 
the church is to observe what was done by the preceding 
emperors, Marcian and Leo.” If the emperor asked, 
“ What is that They were to answer : “ They offered 
no contradiction to the decisions of the council of Chal- 
cedon, and the letter of Saint Leo.” If he answered^ 
“ And we too acknowledge the council of Ohalcedon, and 
receive the letter of St. Leo,” they were to thank him, 
and give the kiss of peace, saying, “ Now we know that 
God is with you. This is the Catholic faith' without 
which you cannot be orthodox.” 

To other corresponding questions and answers, the 
legates were directed to add their -prayers knd tears, and 
implore the emperor to consider the will of -God, and his 
judgments, and the decisions ^of the fathers of the 
church, who had reared the sacred cdifi(;e on the faith 
confessed by the holy apostle St. Peter. Anastasius pro- 
fessed his willingness to take immediate measures to 
accomplish the wishes of the pontifi: ’ The result, how- 
ever, proved his insincerity ; and he died, leaving the 
church ill a state of schi^ and oonfusion. 

But while Ilormisdas flms vigorously supported the 
cause of truth against imperial pride and heresy, and 
died in peace after a pontificate of nine years, his suc- 
cessor, John L, proved by his fate how uncertain, in that 
age, was the tenure of ecclesiastic^ dignity. 

The emperor Anastasius had been succeeded by Justin, 
a prince of very different character, and as anxious to 
, uphold the orthodox doctrine, as his predecessor had been 
to promote that of the -Eutychians.' One of Justin's 
first acts wag the banishment of the Arian bishops. 
Theodoric heard of this proceeding with undissembled 
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wrath. He immediately sent letters to Constantinople, 
demanding the restoration of the deposed prelates. Un- 
less this were done, he would instantly expel, he de- 
clared, the orthodox bishops from every part of his 
dominions. 

Summoning the pope to Ravenna, he ordered him to 
proceed at once, as his ambassador to Constantinople. 
The pontiff dared not refuse ; but immediately set oft on 
his journey, accompanied by four senators. It was the 
first time that a pope had visited Constantinople ; and 
his reception was such as he had a right to expect. The 
emperor Justin even carried his veneration so far, as to 
desire to receive his crown at the hands of the pontiff. 
No less was the homage shown him by the patriarch ; 
the other bishops of the East following these examples of 
reverence for his person and office, by expressions of the 
profoundest regard. Having represented to the emperor 
the danger to which the church in Italy would be ex- 
posed, if he refused to reverse his order respecting the 
Arians, Justin consented to his wishes ; and the pope 
returned to Ravenna, well satisfied witli the result of his 
mission. 

But it was not so with Theodoric. He had he.ard of 
the reception which John had enjoyed in Constantinople. 
His jealously was excited, and he suspected the unfortu- 
nate pontiff of having taken some part in a conspiracy 
which had been discovered in his absence. Two senators, 
Symmachus, and the celebrated Boetius, author of the 
“ Consolations of Philosophy,” were already immured in 
a dungeon, and hourly expected the death which they at 
length suffered at the hands of the executioner. Imme- 
diately on reaching Ravenna, the pope, and his four com- 
panions, were seized and thrown into prison. The former 
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would, probably, have speedily shared the fate of Syin- 
machus and Boetius ; but Thcodoric, haughty as he was, 
trembled at the consequences which might attend the 
murder of a pope. He, therefore, contented himself 
with keeping him closely confined in an unhealthy 
prison. Here the unjustly accused pontiff fingered, for 
soiiie time ; and then died of the maladies brought on 
by the miseries to which he was exposed. 

This occurrence affords a strong proof that the papal 
power was at that period but very imperfectly estab- 
lished ; that its principles were as yet very far from being 
developed in their relation to tlie temporal sovereignty. 
We do not find that Theodoric experienced any great 
remorse or alarm in contemplating the fate of the pope. 
Ilis thoughts were wholly occupied about Symmachus. 
The image of the murdered senator haunted him day 
and night. Ilis disturbed mind was ready to convert 
everything into the form of his yictim. One day when 
he Avas sitting at dinner, the attendants brought in the 
head of a large fish, and placed it, as a part of the 
repast, upon the table. Theodoric fixed his gaze in- 
tently upon tlic licad. The eyes seemed r«d and glar- 
ing ; the lips appeared to quiver ; and the wretched 
king, seized with a paroxysm of terror, exclaimed, in his 
horror, that it Avas the head of Symmachus. No Avords 
could pacify him. He desired to be laid on his bed. 
His favourite physician being called, he related to him 
Avhat he had seen, and with floods of tears confessed the 
remorse which he suffered at the recollection of his crime. 
Sliortly after this, he expired ; leaving behind him a 
record of mingled Aurtues and atrocities. 

The long reign of the Emperor Justinian, in the East, 
was of great value to the orthodox church and faith. He 
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openly proclaimed his resolve to tolerate no doctrine which 
could not be proved to harmonize with the creed esta- 
blished by the four general councils. The victories gained 
by his armies, under tlie conduct of Belisarius and Narses, 
greatly aided him in his efforts on the side of religion. 
Africa was \lelivered from the yoke of the Aria* Vandals; 
the Persians, who had more cruelly than any other people 
persecuted the Christians, were driven beyond the Eu- 
phrates ; and the Goths themselves fled, at first, in help- 
less confusion before the conepicring arm of Belisarius* 
Narses gained similar successes ; and a j)romise was given, 
for a time, of the return of the cunpire to its ancient 
glory. 

But while we ought rather to rejoice at the disappoint- 
ment of these proud expectations, in tbeir political aspect, 
the power enjoyed by Justinian was productive of great 
good to religion, by affording time for the establishment 
of its genuine doctrines. In another respect, also, it was 
of vast service to the general interests of justice and 
humanity. The vast body of Roman laws presented a 
field for study, which might well alarm even the acutest 
and most icj^ustrious inc^uirers. But while thus indefinite 
by its very extent, this system of jurisprudence afforded a 
far less ready and sure protection to the different classes 
of society, than by its nature and spirit it was admirably 
calculated to afford. 

To correct the evils arising from this state of the laws, 
Justinian appointed a commission of ten learned and ex- 
perienced men, who were to compile and arrange in order 
the imperial constitutions. This important labour was 
completed in the year 52.9, and early in the following 
year its compilation was I’atificd as the New Justinian 
Code. But this was only a part of the emperor’s grand 
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design. It was his wish to collect into one well-digested 
mass, the opinions and decisions which the greatest law- 
yers of different ages had given on the interpretation of 
the constitutions. To accomplish this purpose, he selected 
the celebrated Triboniam as the head of a new commission. 
The persons whom Triboniam chose for his coadjutors were 
the most experienced professors of the law ; and the com- 
mission was directed by the emperor to arrange their collec- 
tion under fifty heads, giving to each book so formed its 
befitting title. They were also desired to let neither repeti- 
tion nor inconsistency deform the work ; to admit nothing 
obsolete ; to exclude nothing that was really valuable. 
The necessity of a proper, but cautious speed, was also 
urged upon them ; and so well did they obey these in- 
junctions, that in the course of three years the work was 
finished, and in a manner which has justly rendered it 
the admiration of all succeeding ages. The compilation 
was entitled, Bigesta, or Pandectoi ; and though, aided 
by the light of modern times, it is easy to see how much 
more perfect an arrangement might have been made, the 
gift of such a work was all-important to the age on which 
it was bestowed, and not only to that, but io succeeding 
ages. Many a principle of practical worth, many a rule 
of common sense many a just claim, was kept alive and 
preserved through the facility with which, from this time, 
an appeal might be made to the authorized code of law. 

About six years after its publication, Justinian ordered 
a revision of the code to be made, and certain decisions of 
his own to be added to the original collection. Thus sixteen 
edicts, and one hundred and sixty-eight novella, as they 
were called, formed a part of the revised code. Nor did 
Justinian remain satisfied even with this. He directed the 
compilation of an elementary work on the general princi- 
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pies of law. Hence arose the famous Institutes ; and hence 
the way was opened for the study of a science which em- 
ployed, during many centuries, the most active and the 
most powerful of intellects. 

During the reign of Justinian’s successor, the younger 
Justin, the aifairs of the empire suffered an® alarming 
reverse^ : Albinus, king of the Lombards, obtained a firm 
settlement in the fairest part of Italy ; the Goths became 
more than ever powerful in Spain ; and the Persians, 
recovering all that they had lost, insolently despised the 
offers of peace made them by the emperor. Some hope of 
prosperity was entertained on the election of Tiberius to 
a share in the government of the empire ; but neither this 
event, nor the accession of Mauritius, a skilful soldier, to 
the throne, was followed by any improvement in the state 
of affairs. Phocas, who obtained the imperial dignity at 
the beginning of the seventh century, is described as fur- 
nishing an example of every vice which can degrade a 
monarch. Thus the prospects of the world seemed to 
grow daily darker ; and the only supports which the 
interests of humanity could now possess, were those fur- 
nished them by the sanctions which religion gave to law. 

The cliaracter of the popes and patriarchs during this 
period, sometimes exhibited a noble firmness, and many 
signs of faithfulness and spirituality. At others, we see it 
deformed by all the marks of that increasing selfishness and 
ambition, with which the circumstances of the world, as 
well as any innate defect of principle, tended now so greatly 
to infect the feelings of the clergy. Thus, both Euphenius 
and Macedonius, patriarchs of Constantinople, preferred 
undergoing the most cruel banishment, to compromising 
their duty to the church. While, on the other hand, 
their successors, John of Cappadocia, Anthimus, and some 
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others, exhibited in their conduct a melancholy mixture 
of servility and arrogance. Again : Agapetus, one of the 
Roman pontiffs, was sent on a mission to Constantinople 
by Theodatus, king of the Goths. The mission was under- 
taken to save this prince, who had been guilty of some 
signal barbarity, from the chastisement with whicji he 
was threatened by Justinian. Some doubts are expressed 
as to the perfect orthodoxy of the emperor at that period ; 
and he is said to have employed his powerful persuasions 
to induce the pope to allow of some modification of doc- 
trine. Agapetus is reported to have boldly answered, 
that lie supposed he had been sent to a most Christian 
emperor ; whereas he now found that this same emperor 
was but a Diocletfan.** The same noble spirit was exhibited 
by Silverius, who, on being desired by the empress to 
restore a Eutychian bishop to communion, sternly refused, 
and was sent into exile, preferring banishment and an 
early death, to the compromise of his faith. Vigilius, the 
successor of Silverius, was the mere creature of the court, 
lie obtained the dignity by basely promising to further 
the designs of the empress, a proud and vicious woman, 
infected with all the errors of the times. No sooner, 
however, had Vigilius succeeded in gaining his object, 
tlian he began to make the attejupt of freeing himself 
from tlie yoke to which he had so unwortliily submitted. 
But he had miscalculated his ability. Enraged at the 
answer which Vigilius sent to her letters, that “ evil pro- 
mises were not to be kept,'^ Theodora ordered him to be 
apprehended and conveyed to Constantinople. This com- 
mand was speedily obeyed ; and the unhappy pontiflf was 
led publicly through the city, with a cord about his neck, 
and then cast into the common prison. Tlic feeling which 
he displayed amid these misfortunes and disgraces, was 
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that of a sincere penitent. He confessed that his sins 
merited the divine chastisement, and that God had put 
upon him but a portion of the grief which he deserved to 
suflFer. By the solicitation of Narscs, the imperial general, 
he was at length set at liberty ; but, borne down by suffer- 
ing, , he died*on his journey home. • 

Passing over the names of some other pontiffs, who only 
shared* the ordinary trials of the age, we come to that of 
Gregory the Great, whose personal character, and nume- 
rous labours, will not allow us to mention him without a 
more particular notice. 

This celebrated pontiff was born at Rome, and was of a 
noble family, his father being a senator, and possessed of 
a splendid estate."''^ The cducati(Wi which he received 
was becoming his rank ; and the abilities with which he 
was naturally endowed, gave a double value to the care 
employed in his instruction. At an early period of his 
youth, he began to feel the importance of cultivating 
religious impressions. This sentiment gained strength 
with his years; and he resolved to devote himself earnestly 
to the great work of salvation. The station which his 
family occupied prevented his adopting those simple 
habits of living, to which his conscience and his feelings 
would now have led him. He rose to high offices in the 
government ; and thus felt himself obliged to content 
himself with practising his duties as a Christian, and 
following the course of life common to persons of his rank. 

Though satisfied, for some time, with this line of con- 
duct, Gregory found himself becoming less and less at 
ease under the restraint which his pious feelings suffered 
in the world. The death of his father left him at liberty 

* Vila S. Gregorii. Mabilloii. Act. Sand. Ord. S. Henedicti. 
Saeculimi I. p. 38G. 
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to follow more freely the dictates of his mind and con- 
science. Throwing aside his silken robes and splendid 
ornaments, he clad himself in the simplest garb, and com- 
menced those works of charity, which rendered his name 
so dear to the poor and afflicted. 

Having dispensed large sums of money in felieving* the 
most necessitous of his fellow-citizens, he proceeded tp 
Sicily, where he established six monasteries, intending 
them as schools of piety, and as a refuge for the devout 
and pious, to whom the world, in its present troubled 
state, could afford no shelter. On his return to Rome, he 
converted his own house into a religious establishment. 
There he practised the strictest species of ascetic disci* 
pline ; but while he denied himself every species of in- 
dulgence, or any intercourse with the world which might 
disturb the devotional character of his thoughts, he was 
unwearied in acts of charity, and labours among the poor. 
Such a man was not likely to remain unobserved by the 
reigning pontiff. After having been some time engaged 
as the abbot of a monastery, he was drawn out of his 
retirement, and ordained as one of the chief deacons of 
the Roman church. In this capacity he gained still 
greater reputation ; and his habits of business equalling 
liis piety, he was selected by the pope to undertake a 
mission to Constantinople. 

During his stay in that city, he still preserved his strict 
monastic mode of living. To render the leisure which 
he enjoyed, after performing his public duties, profit- 
able to those around him, ho began to expound the book 
of Job. He also readily entered into conversation on any 
important subject of religion. Thus he held an interest- 
ing, but, it would appear, a somewhat severe discussion, 
with the patriarch Eutyginus, on the nature of the body 
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after the resurrection. The latter had written a treatise, 
in which he stated, that the body on rising from the grave 
will no longer be palpable, but will be more subtle than 
air. St. Gregory objected to this opinion the words of 
our Lord : “ Touch and see : a spirit hath not flesh and 
bones, as y<f see me have.” The patriarch replied, that 
Jesus thus spoke in order to take all doubt from the 
minds of the disciples respecting the reality of his resur- 
rection. “ It is marvellous,” rejoined St. Gregory, “ that 
in order to remove doubt, he should have given cause to 
doubt,” Eutyginus answered : “ That our Lord’s body 
was palpable when he showed it to his disciples ; but 
that it became subtle as soon as He had confirmed their 
faith.” Gregory opposed to this assertion the words of 
Saint Paul : “ Jesus Christ being risen, dieth no mofb 
and argued from this that he underwent no further 
change after his resurrection. Eutyginus immediately 
objected to this, those other words of St. Paul : “ Flesh 
and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God.” Gregory 
answered, that the terms, “ flesh and blood,” are taken in 
two senses in Scripture ; for that sometimes they mean 
simple human nature, and, at others, the corruption of 
sin. He concluded the discussion by adducing numerous 
proofs of the truth, that the nature of the flesh will still 
remain, even in the midst of celestial glories, but delivered 
from the taint and the infirmities which it at present 
suffers. 

The death of Pelagius II. leaving the pontifical 
chair at their disposal, the senate and people 
of Rome lost no time in electing Gregory to the 
vacant dignity. Gregory heard of the election with un- 
affected grief and dismay. He delighted in a life of con- 
templation ; and to the motives which he thence had for 
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wishing to avoid such an elevation, were added those 
which naturally suggested themselves to a mind so pious 
and ingenuous as his. His return to Rome had taken 
place while that city was labouring under the heaviest 
calamities. A fearful pestilence was now raging among 
the inhabitants. Gregory had secretly sent U messepger 
to the emperor at Constantinople, entreating him not to 
grant the ratification, .allowed to be necessary in* those 
times, of his election to the pontificate. But his design 
was suspected, and both the senators and people, resolving 
not to be thwarted in their wishes, employed their utmost 
vigilance to disappoint his purpose. They succeeded in 
this ; for the messenger whom he had despatched was 
overtaken on the road and detained ; while the bearer of 
the* prefect's announcement of the election, and of the 
common desire for its ratification, hastened forward to 
Oonstantinoplo, and soon returned with letters from the 
emperor, expressing his joy, that a man had been chosen 
so eminently qualified to fulfil the duties of the pon- 
tificate. 

Gregory was too deeply impressed with the feeling, that 
he ought ill nothing to oppose the will of God, to resist 
any longer this solemn call to tlie i)apacy. He deplored 
in letters to his different friends, the necessity which called 
him from his cloister and his studies ; from duties which 
he was able to fulfil, to others, the weight of which over- 
powered him with anxiety. But he set himself to work 
in full dependence on Divine grace. His first act ivas a 
public profession of faith according to the primitive creed 
of the Christian church. This was his starting point ; and 
many friends of religion in its simple purity will lament 
that he did not content himself with upholding and illus- 
trating the doctrines which were so precious to liis heart. 
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The care which he took to reform the discipline of his 
church, may be best understood from his Pastoraly a work 
which he wrote to illustrate what he believed to be the 
proper duties and obligations of the clergy. It is dedi- 
cated to John, bishop of Ravenna, who severely reprobated 
Gregory for* his efforts to avoid accepting the papacy. 
The venerable author begins with showing, how rash it 
was fol- any one to undertake the care of souls, who had 
neither the capacity nor the knowledge for discharging 
such a duty ; for performing a work which he calls, the 
art of arts, the science of sciences. He deplores the blind- 
ness of those who are so unhappy as to seek ecclesiastical 
offices, under pretence of promoting the salvation of 
souls, when, in reality, they have no desire but the satis- 
faction of their own ambition ; the pride of appcafing 
great and learned. lie laments the state of the people 
who are subject to the rule of such ambitious and ignorant 
men, unfitted to instruct them either by lessons or example. 
Passing, in the next place, to the mention of those who 
have acquired learning, without reducing it to practice, 
he expresses his abhorrence of those who bring a scandal 
upon the church, by acting inconsistently with the doc- 
trines which they teach. ' In concluding the first part of 
his work, he reproves those who, from too great hu- 
mility, reject the call to ecclesiastical offices, thereby 
opposing the order of Providence, as well as those who 
too anxiously and ardently desire them. Thus he ad- 
vises him who has the qualifications for becoming a guide 
of souls to accept the office, when urged upon him ; while, 
on the other hand, he warns him, who is conscious of want- 
ing such qualifications, never to undertake the responsi- 
bilities of an ecclesiastical employment, however tempted 
to do so by vanity or interest. 
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In the second part of the work, he speaks particularly 
of the duties, and proper virtues, of a churchman. Thus 
he shows that there ought to be a great difference be- 
tween the virtues of a pastor, and those to be looked for 
in the people ; that the very thoughts of the former 
ought to be immaculately pure ; that prudeftce and .dis- 
cretion should govern his silence ; that his conversation 
should be ever edifying ; that he should be tender and 
compassionate to all men ; sublime in contemplation, but 
lowly in sj)irit ; that his zeal for justice should prompt 
him to oppose the vices of bad men ; that his occasional 
employment about outward things should in no wise 
lessen his care for those which are internal ; while his 
concern for the latter should not render him indifferent 
to the former. 

The third part of the work is devoted to remarks on the 
nature of the instruction which pastors ought to give their 
flocks. Ills knowledge of mankind, and of the workings of 
the human heart, arc evidently conspicuous in his observa- 
tions on this subject. Let the pastor, he says, proportion 
his instructions, advices, reproofs, and exhortations, to 
the constitution, state, temper, inclinations, and habits, 
to the virtues and the vices of those to whom he speaks. 
In the same manner he admonishes preachers, to be very 
cautious not so to commend particular virtues, so to lead 
their hearers into the opposite vices. Thus he desires 
them to preach humility to the proud, but not so as to 
increase the fear of the timid ; to excite the slothful to 
diligence, but not so as to justify the active in too great a 
devotion to business ; to rebuke the impatient, but to be 
cautious not to encourage the slothful ; and to exhort 
the covetous to give liberally, but not to justify the 
prodigal. 
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In the fourth part he insists upon the duty to which 
pastors ought to think themselves oound, of retiring within 
themselves, and confessing their sins and infirmities before 
God, to prevent their fostering any vain notion of their 
worth or dignity. At the end of the work he thus ad- 
dresses tlie Bishop of Ravenna : “You see, ray dear friend, 
that your chiding has obliged me to write to you. But 
while I thus labour to show what a true pastor ought to 
be, I am but like a rough and clownish painter, repre- 
senting upon canvass the figure of some graceful and 
accomplished person. I am intruding into the office of 
conducting others to the port of perfection, while I am 
myself tossed about by the floods of my own passions and 
vices. I intreat you, therefore, to support me by the 
merit of your prayers, as by a plank given me in ship- 
wreck ; so that while I feel myself sinking in the waters 
of the tempestuous sea of this world, borne down, as it 
were, by the weight of my own desires, your charitable 
hand may relieve me, and raise me above the waves.’’ 

Wliilc wc have here an excellent specimen of the good 
sense and feeling which inspired Grcigory in his views of 
clerical responsibility, we have also in several of his letters, 
admirable proofs of his superiority to the narrow and dan- 
gerous notions which A\ere beginning to gain ground on 
the subject of ecclesiastical power. Thus he proclaimed 
his abhorrence of the exercise of force in the concerns of 
religion ; and reminded iliose who would employ it, that 
if lie had chosen, he might have destroyed the whole 
nation of the Lombards, but was taught not to do so by 
the spirit of tlie church. He expressed his desire, that 
justice and moderation might be exercised towards the 
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Jews, and that no violence should ever be employed in 
endeavours to convert them. They were not to be bap- 
tized by compulsion, lest the sacred fonts of regeneration 
might be maae the occasion of a second death, more deadly 
than the first : they were rather to be allured by kind- 
ness, argument, and persuasion. A Jew having been 
baptized, appeared the next day in the synagogue, bear- 
ing the cross, and other insignia of the church. Emjfloying 
the influence which he had newly acquired, he succeeded 
in depriving his former brethren of their synagogue, and 
decorated the building with Christian ornaments. Gregory, 
on hearing of the circumstance, expressed his disapproval 
of the conduct of the new convert, ordered the cross to be 
removed from the synagogue ; and restored the place to 
its original owners. 

As an illustration of the sentiments which he enter- 
tained rei?pecting the highest ecclesiasticahdignity, we may 
quote his remarks, addressed to tlie Emperor Mauritius, 
when the patriarch of Constantinople, John the Younger, 
assumed the title of Universal Patriarch. He observes in 
his letter to the emperor, that although Jesus Christ com- 
mitted to Peter the care of all the church, yet even Peter 
himself was never called a universal apostle : that the 
title of universal bishop is against the rules of the gospel, 
and the appointment of the canons ; that there could not 
be a universal bishop, without injury to the authority of 
all the rest ; and that if the Bishop of Constantinople 
were universal bishop, and it should happen that he fell 
into heresy, it might be said, that the universal church 
was fallen into the same sin and ruin.”"^ 

To this he added, that the Council of Chalcedon had 
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ofFerOd the titie here spoken bf to St. Leo ; but that 
neither he, nor his successors, would accept it, lest by 
introducing the custom of giving something peculiar to 
one bishop, the rights which belong to the bishops gene- 
rally might be invaded and weakened. 

Gregory’s* efforts in this matter were unavailing The 
patriarch of Constantinople retained the ambitious title 
Which *he had adopted ; and the time was soon to come, 
when the arguments of. the venerable pontiff would have 
as little weight at Rome, as at Constantinople. 

The sixth century presents us with a picture in which 
the lights and shadows of history are strangely inter- 
mingled. We see, on the one side, the advancing power 
of the gospel ; on the other, the fall of civilized states, 
trampled under foot by hosts of barbarian invaders. To 
this period is ascribed the conversion of the Abasgi,* a 
people inhabiting the eastern coast of the Euxtne ; the 
Ileruli, who dwelt along the nortlf bank of the Danube ; 
and several other tribes, dwelling in the neighbouring lands. 
In the remote parts of Lybia, as well as in Gaul and 
Spain, large numbers of Jews are said to have embraced 
the gospel. The King of Abyssinia was so zealous in the 
cause of Christianity, that* he led an army into Arabia to 
defend its persecuted prc'fessors against their enemies in 
that country. Thus a [.-romise was given, that by the 
patience and courage of the disciples of Christ, the world 
would in due time be brought to the knowledge of the 
truth ; and that the darkness of heathenism would gradu- 
ally melt away before its refulgent beams. 

But, on the other side, the caiase of the old idolatry was 
still defended by several of the scholars and philosophers 
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of Greece and Egypt. Such was the case with the cele- 
brated lawyer Tribonian, the coigpil^r of the Justinian 
Code, and with Agathias, the historian ; both of whom, not- 
withstanding the law against thj^i preferment of a heathen, 
held important public offices. The state of learning 
among the Christian clergy afforded little encouragement 
to those who hoped for the general advancement of civili- 
zation, and the diffusion of those benign influences' whicli 
might be expected to attend the introduction of habits of 
correct thinking and reasoning. It is true, that schools 
were now considered a necessary portion of a cathedral 
establishment, and that young persons were there in- 
structed in what were termed the seven liberal arts, 
namely, grammar, rhetoric, logic, arithmetic, music, geome- 
try, and astronomy. The inmates of monasteries were 
also expected to spend a part of their time in the study 
of the SdRpturcs, and the writings of the ancient fathers. 
But there was no healtSy, intellectual feeling, prompting 
to the pursuit of truth. Superstition daily gained greater 
influence on tlie minds of the people and their teachers. 
By degrees, the Scriptures became less valued for their in- 
trinsic worth, than for the support which they were forced 
into giving to the subtleties of a vain imagination. It 
was the same with the little measure of secular know- 
ledge possessed in those times. Science, such as it was, 
became the auxiliary of superstition ; and thus Christi- 
anity had to struggle, not only against the rooted princi- 
ples of worldly pride and error, but against the bold 
vanities of its own disciples. 

Gregory the Great was himself imbued with all the 
learning of the age ; and he exhibited in his character 
many of its most peculiar features. To him the Western 
churches were indebted for an improved discipline ; but 
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he was the author also of that vast ceremonial ritual, 
under the cover of which so much of superstition, so much 
of pride and worldliness, found its way into the sanctuary. 
He was full of good sense and knowledge, yet he gave 
credit to the most unfounded accounts of prodigies and 
miracles. His whole life was spent in endeavours to 
promote true religion ; yet we shall find that at the close 
of his pontificate, the church was on the point of becom- 
ing involved in the gloomiest darkness. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

The Cbbrch in Britain — Pblagianish — Let State of 

Morals — The Anglo>Saxons— St. Gregory and Augustine 

— Mission to Britain— Ethelbbrt — Converts to.Chru- 

TIANITY. 

While such were the events generally affecting the state 
of the church at-large, that apostolic branch of it estab- 
lished in this country, was subjected to important changes 
and reverses. The calamities brought upon the nation by 
the irruption of the Piets and Scots, and then by the Saxons, 
had humbled the pride, and corrected some of the worst 
vices of both the princes and the people. Germanus again 
visited England after his memorable conference with the 
Pelagians ; and the pure evangelical doctrine which he 
taught, still brought forth fruit in some few thoughtful 
minds. The powerful hand with which the Saxons governed 
the people, so insiduously conquered, produced a degree of 
tranquillity to which the country had long been a stranger. 
But the clergy took little advantage of this season of 
repose. In Wales and Cornwall, some remains of the ' 
ancient British church long existed, retaining the main 
features of a primitive institution. But it was confined 
within the narrowest limits ; and in all the rest of the 
country, coldness and indifference as to religion, charac- 
terized both the clergy and the people. Such of them 
as remembered the miseries to which they had been 
exposed by the first judgment of God, kept, it is said, 
within bounds, and refrained from the vices which were 
followed by calamities so numerous and terrible. But 
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when these died, and another generation succeeded, which 
knew nothing of those times, and was only acquainted 
with the present peaceable state of thin^, all the bonds 
of sincerity and justice were so entirely broken, that 
there was not only no trace of them remaining, but few 
persons seemed to be aware that such virtues had ever 
e3{istedj The few here alluded to were, says Gildas, 
compared with the great multitude which were daily 
rushing headlong down to hell, so small a number, that 
our reverend mother, the church, scarcely beheld them, 
her only true children, reposing in her bosom. Their 
worthy lives, he continues, were a pattern to all men ; 
they were beloved of God ; and by their prayers, as by 
certain pillars and most profitable supporters, the in- 
firmity of the rest was sustained, so that it might not be 
utterly broken down.* 

This melancholy picture of the state of the British 
church, at the commencement of the Saxon dominion, 
may well prepare us for the accounts which immediately 
follow, of its almost total decline. The noble struggles 
of King Arthur in the cause not only of his country, but 
of learning and religion, icontributed greatly to preserve, 
for a time, some trace of the ancient national faith. But 
it was among the mountains of Wales only f that the 

* " At illis decedenlibus, cum successisset setas tempestatis ilJius 
nescia, et praesentis tan turn serenitatis experta; ita cuncta veritati» 
ac jiislitiae moderamina concussa ac subversa sunt, ut eoruin, non 
dicam vestigium, sed ne monimentum quidem in supradictis prope- 
modiiin ordinibus appareat, exceptis paucis, et valde paucis, qui ob 
aunssonum tantm multitiidinis, quae quotidie piona fuit ad Tartaru, 
tarn brevis numeri babentur, ut eos quodammodo venerabilis mater 
ecclesia, ut in sinii suo recumbentes non videat, quos solos veros 
habet.”— Gildas. Britan. Gent. Hist. c. xxvi. 

f Gfit'nwall and some part of Cumberland are named as affording 
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piety and coui^e of the British prince left any durable 
monument. The rest of the country was divided among 
the Saxon chiefs ; and as their rule became better con- 
firmed, and their institutions were more generally estab- 
lished, the very foundations of the church seemed to be 
lost sight of, and England returned, as it were, to the 
condition of a heathen land. 

• • 

Such was the view which the Christians of other 
countries took of its present state, that they regarded it 
as demanding the exercise of missionary zeal no less than 
parts of the world professedly pagan. This will account 
for the efforts made by Gregory for its conversion, and 
explain the language which he uses in his letters to 
Augustine, when speaking of the English church. It was 
while he occupied the station of one of the deacons in 
the church of Rome, that this excellent man formed 
the idea of a mission^ to England. Walking one day 
through the public place, in which slaves were usually 
exposed for sale, his notice was directed to some youths 
whose fair, ingenuous looks induced him to ask from what 
country they were brought. “ From the isle of Britain, 
was the answer. Are the inhabitants of that island 
Christians?” he continued. “No: they are pagans,” 
was the reply. “ Alas !” said Gregory, “that the author 
of darkness should have dominion over a people with 
such bright countenances. But what is the name of 

their particular nation 1” “ They are called Angli,” 

replied the merchants. “ And well they may,” said 
Gregory, playing upon the word ; “ for they have angel- 
like faces, and they ought to be co-heirs with the angels 
in heaven. In what province of England did they live ?” 

a shelter for the British church longer than any other part of 
England. 
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“ In Ddra.” Again mingling the earnest expression of 
his thoughts with wit, Gregory replied, “ They must be 
freed de Dei ira, from the anger of God. How is the 
king of that country named?” “Ella.” Gregory in- 
stantly rejoined, “Surely hallelujah ought to be sung 
in his kingdom to the praise of that God who created all 
tWngs.” 

The impression made on Gregory’s mind was not a 
weak or transient one. He felt moved by the strong 
conviction that means ought to be employed by his 
church, to rescue the Anglians and their country from the 
bondage of paganism. Inspired with the most generous 
zeal, he sought the pontiff Pelagius, and, describing to 
him his sentiments, begged that he might be allowed to 
go himself as a missionary to the distant island. But 
the piety and talents of Gregory rendered his services 
indispensable to the aged pontiff . It was long, therefore, 
before he could be induced to give his consent to his 
imdertaking so perilous a labour. Obliged, however, to 
yield to his earnest entreaties, he at length gave his 
unwilling assent, and Gregory prepared for his departure. 
But another obstacle nw presented itself. No sooner 
was it known that the venerated deacon was on the point 
of leaving for a distant land, than the people, to whom 
he was endeared by countless acts of charity and religion, 
rose in a body, and clamorously insisted upon his being 
retained among them. Augustine was too affectionately 
attached to his flock to do violence to their wishes, and 
wisely resolved to await some more favourable oppor- 
tunity for accomplishing his design. He had not long to 
wait. Pelagius died soon after the occurrence above 
related, and Gregory was elevated to the papal throne. 

AijMng the first cares of the new pontiff, was that 
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which concerned the mission to England. The power 
and resources which he now possessed, enabled him to 
fulfil his design in a manner proportionable^'^to its im- 
portance. Choosing frOm among the members of the 
religious orders, a man of some attainments and known 
pietj, the celebrated Augustine, he sent hinf forth, .with 
forty companions, to attempt the great work of convert- 
ing the English. Their zeal, and the remembered ’exhor- 
tations of Gregory, were sufficient for the first few days 
of their journey to support the spirits of these mission- 
aries. But in a short time, as their minds lost the 
excitement which originally stirred them, they began to 
think of the dangers and difficulties of the undertaking. 
Their apprehensions were further increased by the reports 
of the monks and clergy whom they met on the road. 
At length they were altogether cast down by the imagi- 
nary terrors which floated before their eyes. They resolved 
to go no further till they had represented their fears to 
the pontiflF ; and they, therefore, sent Augustine back to 
Rome, desiring him, if pos.sible, to procure the recall of 
the whole party.* 

But Gregory was not to be mpved by such appeals. It 
grieved him to find how little of his own spirit animated 
the missionaries ; and directing Augustine to hasten to 
rejoin his brethren, he furnished him with this epistle 
with which to reanimate their zeal : — “ Gregory, the 
servant of the servants of God, to the servants of our 
Lord. Forasmuch as it had been better not to begin a 
good work, than to think of desisting from that which 

* " Qui susceptse peregiinationis post dies aliquot inerti tiedio 
praegravati, redire domum potius, qudin barbaram, feraui, incredu- 
lamque gentem, cujus nec liiigiiam intelligerent^ adire deciverunt." 
— Acta Sanctorum, t. i. lib. ii. c. iv. 
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has begun, it behoves you, most beloved sons, to 
fu^l thji good work which by the help of our Lord you 
have uudwrtaken. Let not, therefore, the toil of the 
journey, nor the tongues of evilr^eaking men deter you ; 
but with all possible earnestness and zeal perform that 
which, by Ood s direction, you have undertaken, being 
assured that much labour is followed by an eternal 
reward. When Augustine, your chief, whom we also 
constitute your abbot, returns, humbly obey him in all 
things ; knowing that whatsoever you shall do by his 
direction, will in all respects be available to your souls. 
Almighty God protect you with his grace, and grant that 
I may see the fruits of your labour in the heavenly coun- 
try ; inasmuch as though I cannot labour with you, I shall 
partake in the joy of the reward, because I am willing 
to labour. God keep you in safety, my most beloved 
sons.” 

Gregory also wrote at the same time to Etherius, 
bishop of Arles, exhorting him to render Augustine all 
the aid in his power, for the accomplishment of the 
mission : — “ To our most reverend and holy brother, 
Etherius, fellow bishop,, Gregory the servant of the 
servants of God. Although religious men stand in no 
need of recommendation with priests who have the 
charity which is pleasing to God, yet, as a proper oppor- 
tunity is offered to write, we have thought fit to send 
you our letter, to inform you that we have directed 
thither, for the good of souls, the bearer of these presents, 
Augustine, the servant of God, of whose industry wo are 
a.ssured, with other servants of God, whom it is requisite 
that your holiness assist with priestly aflfection, and afford 
him all the comfort in your power. And to the end that 
you may be the more ready in your assistance, wc have 
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enjoined him particularly ito' inform you of the ^asiott 
of his coming, knowing that, when you are acquainted 
with it, you will, as the matter requires, for the sake of 
God, zealously render hiift; your aid.” 

At the time of Augustine's arrival in Britain, Ethelberfr 
was king of Kent. His dominions extended, it is said, 
as far as the great river Humber, by which the soqjthewi 
Saxons were divided from those of the north. On - the 
east of Kent was the Isle of Thanet, containing, at that 
time, about six hundred families. On this island Augus- 
tine landed ; and having interpreters with him, he imme- 
diately sent messengers to Ethclbert, stating that he and 
his brcthreit had come from Rome, bringing With them 
very joyful tidings, which would assure to all who 
accepted them everlasting glory in heaven, and a king- 
dom that would never end, with the living and true 
God. 

Etlielbcrt was not altogether ignorant of Christianity. 
He had married Berta, a daughter of the king of the 
Franks, and, like the wife of Clovis, this princess had 
anxiously employed the influence which she exercised 
over her husband to promote hjs conversion. Though 
not succeeding to the utmost of her wishes, she had 
softened his prejudices against the gospel, and prepared 
the way for his listening to the more powerful arguments 
of its accredited teachers. Soon after the arrival of 
Augustine, he visited the Isle of Thanet, and sought the 
spot where the missionaries had fixed their temporary 
abode. A day was appointed for their formally stating 
the object of their journey to England. Ethelbert still 
retained his superstitious dread of Christ as the enemy of 


* Bede, Hist. Eedes. lib. i. c. xxv. 
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his gods. To secure himself, therefore, against the power 
of any evil spirit, he directed that the missionaries should 
assemble before him in the open air. With only the 
blue vault of heaven above them, there was less, he 
believed, to fear, than within the walls of a building. 

At the 'time appointed, Augustine and his companions 
presented themselves before tlie king, and with all tlie 
pomp and ceremony familiar to members of the Roman 
church. A silver cross was can'ied before them as a 
banner ; and the image of the crucified Saviour, painted 
in gorgeous colours, gave further token of their faith. 
As they advanced, chanting a solemn litany, Ethel bert 
and his churt beheld them with respect and^we.* The 
fervent eloquence of Augustine produced a still deeper 
impression, and the king ended the conference by staling 
that, since the things of which he spoke were as yet 
strange to his oars, he could not at once yield to their 
truth ; but that he would give him hospitable entertain- 
inoiit at Canterbury, and allow him to make converts of as 
many of his subjects as were willing to receive the gospel. 

Augustine and the other missionaries immediately j)ro- 
ceeded to Canterbury. ^ The old church of St. Martin’s, 
built by the Britons, still existed there. It was used by 
Berta and her chaplain. Thither the people now flocked 
in crowds to hear Augustine preach. Gregory had chosen 
him with a full knowledge of his abilities for such a 
work ; and the result proved how rightly he had judged 
of his capacity. In a short time, many thousands of 

* At illi non d®monica, sod divind virlute prxdiii veniebant ; 
crucein pro vexillo fereiites argenteain, et imaginem Domini salvatoris 
in tabula dopictain, letaniasque caiicntos pro siia simul ct uoriim 
propter quos ct ad quos venerant, salute ajteriia, Domino supplica- 
bant. — Bede, lib. i. c. .\xv. 
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persons embraced the faith, and were baptized. It is 
higldy worthy of observation, that Ethelbcrt is stated to 
have expressed it as his especial desire that his subjects 
should be left entirely to the judgment of their own 
hearts and consciences ; that no compulsion whatever 
should be employed to make them change their religion, 
or prevent their adopting the faith newly proposed to 
them, if it should be their wish. Dispositions like theSC 
argue a degree of enlightenment which we should not 
have expected to find in the rude Saxon. They also 
prepare us for the event which speedily followed, that is, 
the conversion of Ethelbcrt himself. 

No soon^ had this taken place, than the great body of 
the people manifested a desire to be instructed in the 
nature and principles of Christianity. The missionaries, 
faithful to their duty, readily answered the call of the 
awakened nation. Augustine now felt the necessity of 
obtaining consecration as a bishop. For this purpose, he 
set sail for France, and proceeding to Arles, was ordained 
by the bishop of that city. He thus became invested 
with authority to establish a system of church-govern- 
ment, which he deemed important to the furtherance of 
his designs. Dut this was a wort which required greater 
knowledge, and a bolder spirit, than Augustine’s. It was 
difficult to tell in what manner the new converts might 
be best brought to submit themselves to the rule and 
morals of the church. “The poor Christian Britons,” 
says Fuller,* “living, in the meantime, peaceably at 
home, there enjoyed God, the gospel, and their moun- 
tains ; little skilful in, and less caring for, the modish 
ceremonies brought over by Augastinc. And indeed 


■* (Umrch Ilistorv of Great llriluiii, b. ii. c. 13. 
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their poverty, which could not go to the cost of Augus- 
tine's silver cross, made them worship the God of their 
fathers after their own homely, but hearty fashion/' 

To protect himself from the hazard of committing any 
error in so important a matter, Augustine, immediately 
after his co'Hsccration, sought instruction from Gregory as 
to the duties of his new station, and the methods which 
he ought to employ to secure the continuance of the 
English people in the true faith of the church. Nothing 
can better illustrate the state of religion at the time than 
Augustine's questions, and the answers returned by the 
pontiff 

The first inquiry was, concerning bishopif; how they 
were to behave themselves towards tlieir clergy, or into 
liow many portions the things given by the faithful to 
tlic altar were to be divided ; and how the bishop was to 
act in the church ?" To these questions Pope Gregory 
answered : “ Holy writ, with whicli no doubt you are 
well acquainted, testifies on this matter, and particularly 
St. Pauls Epistle to Timothy, in which he endeavoured to 
instruct him, how he ought to behave in the house of 
God. It is, however, thp custom of the apostolic sec, to 
])rcscribc these rules to bishops newly ordained, namely, 
that all the emoluments which are received should be 
divided into four portions ; one for the bishop and his 
family, for the sake of hospitality and entertainments ; 
another for the ch^gy ; a third for the poor ; and the 
fourth for the repair of churches. But as you, my 
brother, brought up under monastic rules, ought not to 
live apart from your clergy in the English church, which, 
by the power of God, has been lately brought to the 
faith, so ought you to follow that course of life which 
our fathers adopted in the infancy of the church, when 
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none of them said that anything which he possessed was 
his own, but all things were in common among them. 
But if there be any clerks, not admitted into sacred 
orders, who desire to marry, they should take wives, and 
receive their stipends apart ; for we know it is written 
by the fathers, of whom we have spoken aSove, that a 
distribution was made to every one according as he had 
need. Care is also to be taken of their stipends ; and 
provision to be made, and they are to be kept under 
ecchisiastical rules, that they may live orderly, and 
attend to singing of psalms, and by the help of God, 
j)rcserve their hearts, and tongues, and bodies, from all 
that is unlawful. But as for those that live in common, 
why need we say anything of making portions or keeping 
hospitality, and exhibiting mercy liiasimicli as all that 
(^an be spared, is to be sj)eiit in pious and religious works, 
according to the commands of Him who is the Lord and 
master of all : ‘ Give alms of such things as ye have, 

and behold all things arc clean unto you.' " 

Tlie next question resi)ccted the services and sacra- 
ments of the church. ‘'Whereas the faith is one and 
the same, why are there ditfergnt customs in diflerent 
churches ; and why is one custom of masses observed in 
the holy Boman church, and another in the Gallican 
cliiirch 

To this imiuiry Gregory returned the following answer, 
characterized c(iually by piety and good sense : — You 
know, my brother, the custom of the Roman church in 
which you were brought up. But it j)leasos me, that if 
you have found anything, either in the Roman or the 
Gallican, or any other church, which may be more accept- 
able to Almighty God, you carefully make choice of the 
same ; and sedulously teach the church of the English, 
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which as yet is new in the faith, whatsoever you can 
gather from the several churches. ‘‘For things are not 
to be loved for the sake of places, but places for the 
sake of good things.' Choose, therefore, from every 
church those things that arc pious, religious, and upright, 
and having collected them as it were into a bundle, 
acciistom the minds of the English to their observance." 

The question as to what punishment should be inflicted 
on any one found guilty of robbing a church, is thus 
answered : — “ You may judge, my brother, by the person 
of the thief in what way he ought to be punished. For 
there are some who having substance commit theft ; and 
thcn3 are others who transgress through want. Wherefore 
it is fitting that some be punished in their purses, others 
with stripes ; some with more severity, and some more 
mildly. And when the severity is more, it is to proceed 
from charity, not from passion ; for it is inflicted on the 
guilty that he may not be delivered to the fires of hell. 
It behoves us to maintain discipline among the faithful 
as good parents among their children, whom they punish 
with stripes for their faults, and yet intend to make those 
tlieir heirs wliom they t)ms chasten ; and for those whom 
they seem to persecute in anger, preserve all they possess. 
This charity is, therefore, to be kept in mind : and it 
diclatt'S the measure of ihc punishment, so that nothing 
may be done beyond the rule of reason. You may add 
that they are to I’estore those things which they have 
stolen from the church, liut, God forbid that the church 
should make prolit from those earthly things which it 
seems to lose, or seek gain out of such vanities.” 

These inquiries arc followed by others respecting the 
lawfulness of certain marriages ; after which Augustine 
Jisks, Wlicther a bishoj) may be ordained, without other 
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bishops being present, in case there be so great a dis- 
tance between them, that they cannot easily come toge- 
ther?” To this Gregory answers, “As for the church of 
England, in which you arc as yet the only bishop, you 
can no otherwise ordain a bishop than in the absence of 
other bishops. For wheu do any bishops ever* come from 
France, that they may be present as witnesses to you 
in ordaining a bishop ? But we would have you, iny 
brother, ordain bishops in such a manner that the said 
bishops may not be fai asunder, to the end, that when a 
new bishop is to be ordained, there be no dilBculty, but 
that the other bishops whose presence is necessary, may 
easily come**together. Thus when, by the help of God, 
bishops shall be so constituted in places everywhere near to 
one another, no ordination of a bishop is to be performed 
without assembling three or four bishops. For even in 
spiritual affairs we may take example from the temjioraJ, 
that they bo wisely and discreetly conducted. It is well 
known, that when marriages arc celebrated in the world, 
some married persons are assembled, that those who went 
before in the way of matrimony, may also partake in the 
joy of the succeeding couple. Why then, at this spiritual 
ordination, wherein, by means of the sacred ministry, man 
is joined to God, should not such persons be assembled, as 
may cither rejoice in the advancement of the new bishop, 
or jointly pour forth their prayers to Almighty God for 
his preservation ?” 

The next is a very important question : “ How are we 
to deal with the bishops of France and Britain ?” Gregoiy 
answers : “We give you no authority over the bishops of 
France, because the Bishop of Arles received the pall in 
ancient times from my predecessor ; and we arc not to 
deprive him of the authority with which he has been 
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endowed. If it diall happen, therefore, my brother, that 
you go over into the province of France, you are to con- 
cert with the said Bislioj) of Arles, how, if there be any 
faults among the bishops, they may be amended. And if 
he shall be lukewarm in keeping up discipline, he is to be 
corrected by your zeal. We have also written to him, 
that when your holiness shall be in France, he may also 
use ^11 his endeavours to assist you, and put away from 
the behaviour of the bishops, all that shall be opposite to 
the command of our Creator. But you, of your own 
authority, shall not have power to judge the bishops of 
France ; but by persuading, soothing, and showing good 
works for them to imitate, you shall bring back the 
minds of wicked men to the pursuit of holiness ; for it is 
writteif ill the LaAv, ‘ When thou comest into the stand- 
ing corn of thy neighliours, then tluni mayest pluck tlie 
ears with thine hand ; but thou shalt not move a sickle 
unto thy neighbour's standing corn.' And thus thou 
mayest not ajiply the sickle of judgment in that harvest, 
which seems to have been committed to anotlier ; but l)y 
the effect of good works, thou shall clear the Lord s wheat 
of the chaff of their vices, and convert it, as it were by 
eating, into the body of the churcli. But whatsoever is 
to bo done by authority, must be transacted with the 
aforesaid Bishop of Arles, lest that should be omitted, 
which the ancient institution of the fathers has appointed. 
But as for all the bisho];)S of Britain, vve commit them to 
your care, that the unlearied may be taught, tlie weak 
strengthened by persuasion, and the perverse corrected by 
authority,”* 

* Bede, lib. i. c. xxvii. niitanniariim ver6 oiiiiics episcopos Hue 
pateniitati conimittiihus, iit iiidocti doceantur, iiifirmi pcrsuasioiie 
roborentiir, perversi auctorilate corrigantur. 
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Gregory, with the desire of exalting Augustine in the 
eyes of his converts, bestowed upon him the primacy of 
all England ; and as the sign of his dignity, he sent the 
pall, wliich was then beginning to be received in the light 
of a magnificent addition to episcopal grandeur. He 
directed him, at the same time, to divide his province 
into twelve sees ; to establish one in London, the bishop 
of which was to receive the pall from Rome ; aritfTo 
erect York into an archbishopric as soon as might seem 
convenient. The prelates of the two last-mentioned dio- 
ceses were to be regarded as of equal dignity, the one 
taking precedence of the other only according to priority 
of election. 

Knowing the vast importance of nourishing the zeal of 
Ethelbert, Gregory addressed him in a letter full^f per- 
suasive and afiecting argument. ‘‘ The design, he says, 
“ of God Almighty in raising persons of probity to a sove- 
reign station, is to diffuse their good qualities, and exhibit 
their virtues as a pattern to the people. This design, we 
understand, is in some measure happily answered in Eng- 
land, within your majesty s dominions ; where you have 
the sceptre put into your hands, to bring the people to 
the enjoyment of those privileges of divine grace, with 
which you yourself have been blessed by God. There- 
fore, my illustrious son, forget not to maintain your 
ground, and make a suitable return to the divine bounty. 
Employ the first opportunity, and exert yourself to en- 
large the pale of the church established in your terri- 
tories. Quicken your zeal for the conversion of the 
country ; root out the remains of idolatry, and demolish 
the temples of false worship. Engage your subjects to 
Christianity, by good example, by encouragement, by dis- 
cipline, and by all the projier instances of terror and 
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persuasion ; that the God whose majesty you have owned, 
and whose worship you have proclaimed on earth, may 
reward your piety in heaven. And further : by thus pro- 
moting the lionour of the Almighty God, you will immor- 
talize your fame, and render your memory glorious. It 
was ill tliiff way that the noble Constantine, by freeing 
h is em pire from the yoke of paganism, and bringing his 
sulijects back to the confession of the true God, exalted 
his fame far above tliat of his predecessors, and increased 
the grandeur of his character in jraportion to that of his 
virtue. Imitating this sovereign, therefore, may your 
majesty be induced to emj)loy your best endeavours to 
promote the adoration of the blessed Trinity among your 
subjects, that you may excel your ancestors in praise and 
virtue, fllnd, hy contributing to the reformation of your 
people, may be the lietter prepared to look for pardon at 
the great day of judgment ! As for our most reverend 
brother, Augustine, the bishop, it is just that I should 
state respecting him, that he is a person remarkable for 
his knowledge in the lioly Scriptures, and for the regu- 
larity of his conduct, lie jdcased, therefore, to hearken 
to whar he may suggest : remember what he delivers, 
and practise his instructions ; for if you attend to liis 
discourses, speaking as he does in the name of the Al- 
mighty God, God will als > be more inclined to hear his 
prayers, offered up in youi behalf. But if you slight his 
exhortations, which I hope will never be the case, how 
can you expect the Almiglity to hear Augustine for you, 
when you refuse to hear him for God Exert your zeal, 
therefore, and act in conjunction with him for the dif- 
fusion of Christianity, that God may make you partaker 
of his own kingdom, for making his revelation acknow- 
ledged in yours. Further : we desire to acquaint your 
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majesty, from the holy Scriptures, that the world is ap- 
proaching its end, and that the eternal kingdom of the 
saints is ready to begin. Now when the world draws to 
its close things strange and unheard of will occur. The 
air and sky will be full of prodigies and terrors; the 
quality of the seasons will be changed ; y?ar, famine, 
pestilence, and earthquakes will be unwontedly freqqent. 
All these prognosticating signs are not likely to be 
nessed in our times ; but if you find some of them oc- 
curring in your country, be not disturbed at the strange 
appearance ; for these preliminary warnings are sent to 
awaken our caution ; to remind us of the uncertainty of 
life, and to qualify us for giving a better account of our- 
selves at the great tribunal. Tlius, my illustrious son, 
I have saluted you in few words ; and when the Christian 
religion lias made further progress in your kingdom, I 
shall desire to correspond with you more at length ; for 
my satisfaction in so doing will be increased, by receiving 
fresh accounts of the further conversion of your subjects. 
I have sent you some small presents, which I hope you 
will not disestcem, considering they bring St. Peter’s 
benediction along with them. May God Almighty bless 
you with increases of grace ! may he finish what he has 
so mercifully begun ; and grant you a long life in this 
world, and eternal happiness in the next 

Gregory wrote, at the same time, to the pious and 
zealous Berta ; and there can be little doubt but that his 
expression of paternal affection proceeded from a sincere 
admiration of her genuine Christian virtues. 

“ Those,” he says, “ who desire a crown of glory, after 
they have quitted their sovereignty on earth, must take 


* Bede, Eccles Hist. iib. i. c. xxxii. 
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care to bo serviceable to God Almighty in proportion 
to the power which He has given them, that their good 
actions may thereby tend to raise them to the height 
of their desires. We rejoice, therefore, to find your ma- 
jesty acting according to these views. The intelligence 
which we received from Laurentius, the priest, and from 
Peter, the monk, was extremely welcome. They in- 
formed us how much our brother and fellow-bishop, 
Augustine, was aided in his design by your countenance 
and assistance. We accordingly returned thanks to Al- 
mighty God for setting the English in your way, and 
reserving their conversion for your majesty. For as 
Helena, of pious memory, mother to Constantine the 
Great, animated the good dispositions of the Romans, and 
encouraged them to embrace Christianity, so we hope your 
majesty’s zeal, by the blessing of God, will have the same 
happy eficct upon the English. To speak plainly, your 
majesty’s obligation has commenced long since, to use 
your utmost interest with the king, your husband, to 
bring him to the same profession of Christianity with 
yourself ; this being the only means of making both him 
and his subjects happy^, and increasing your glory in 
heaven. For since your majesty enjoys the advantage 
of possessing learning, and the orthodox belief, sucli an 
undertaking should neither have been begun late, nor 
regarded as over difficult.” 

Gregory then continues : And now, since God is pleased 
to furnish you with a fitti?ig opportunity, join your en- 
deavours vigorously with so great a providential over- 
ture ; and do your utmost to retrieve the omissions of 
what is past. Fortify the good dispositions of the most 
noble king, your husband : urge him forward in his re- 
spect for Christianity ; impress him so entirely with the 
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greatness of God’s mercies, and the blessings of the gospel, 
that he may act with all imaginable zeal for the conver- 
sion of his subjects. Such an ardent affection in both of 
you for this noble object will be a most acceptable in- 
stance of devotion to Heaven. And thus may the fame 
of your pious industry increase, and the truth of what is 
reported of you become unquestionable. For it is my 
duty to acquaint you, that not only are your praises, in 
this respect, heard at Rome, where earnest prayers are 
made that your lives may long be spared, but your fame 
has spread to more distant countries, and reached the 
emperor at Constantinople. Therefore, as you have given 
so great satisfaction by what is already done in the ser- 
vice of Christianity, so I desire that, by pressing forward 
on the course, you may perfect so worthy an undertaking ; 
occasion joy to the angels in heaven ; and thus make an 
addition to the happiness of the blessed.” 

Again referring to Augustine, Gregory says : “ As to 
Augustine, our nvost reverend brother and fellow-bishop, 
and the rest of the holy men, whom we have sent for the 
conversion of your nation, forget not to assist them to 
the utmost of your power ; tha^ the most noble prince, 
your liusbaud, and yourself, may reign happily here, and, 
after a long course of prosperity upon earth, may be trans- 
lated to eternal glory in heaven. We beseech Almighty 
God to enrich you with such a measure of his grace, that 
you may happily pursue and accomplish what has been 
spoken of, and may be for ever rewarded for doing that 
which is acceptable in his sight.” * 

In his letter to Ethelbert, Gregory had expressly di- 
rected him to destroy the heathen temples in his domi- 


Gi'cg. Op. Epiht. lib. i.\. Ep. 59. 
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nions. But he saw reason to alter his views in this respect. 
It probably occurred to him, that a different course had 
been pursued in Rome itself, when Christianity became 
the established religion of the empire. He might also 
sagely consider, that it would be long before the English 
would be Jible to provide themselves with edifices fitted 
for^mblic worship, if they had to raise them from new 
foundations. Influenced by some such motives as these, 
he instructed the abbot Mellitus, who was setting out for 
England, to inform Augustine of the change which had 
taken place in his resolution. The instructions which 
he gave as to the manner in which the pagan temples 
were to be consecrated to Christian use, illustrate the 
character of the times ; and show how rapidly the prac- 
tice of superstitious rites was on the increase. Let these 
places of heathen worship,’^ says Gregory, “ be sprinkled 
with holy water. Let altars be built, and relics placed 
under them ; for if these temples be well built, it is lit 
the property of them should be altered ; that the worship 
of devils be abolished ; and the solemnity changed to the 
service of the true God : so that, when the natives find 
these religious structures still standing, they may keep to 
the place without retaining the error, and be less shocked 
at their first entrance ujion Christianity, by still frequent- 
ing tlie temples which they have been wont to venerate. 
And since it has been th-'ir custom to sacrifice oxen to 
the devils they adored, this usage ought to be refined on, 
and altered to an innocent practice.” 

lie then continues to advise, tliat, upon the anniver- 
sary of the saints, whose relics were jilaced in the edifice, 
or upon the return of the day on wliich the church was 
consecrated, the people should erect booths about the 
buildings lately rescued from idolatry ; provide an eider- 
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tainment, and keep a Christian holiday, not saerificiiig 
their cattle to the devil, but killing them for their own 
refreslmient, and praising God for the blessing. “ And thus 
by allowing them some satisfaction of sense, they may 
relish Christianity the better, and be raised by degrees to 
the nobler pleasures of the mind ; for unpolished, ignorant 
people arc not to be cured at once, lie who intends to 
reacli the summit of an eminence, must rise by gradual 
advances, and not think to mount at a single leap. Thus 
God, when he revealed himself to the Israelites in Egyj)t, 
did not forbid them the customary rites of sacrificing, 
but transferred their worship from the devil to himself.”'" 

Augustine’s labours were attended witli signal success. 
As in other cases of a similar kind, some degi’cc of mys- 
tery is involved in the accounts of his progress. Mention 
is made of the miracles which he wrought ; and he is warned 
by Gregory against allowing himself to liecome proud 
of the triumphs which he thus achieved. ‘‘ This super- 
natural assistance,” he says, “ ought to be a great comfort 
to you ; but you ought to be very mindful, at the same 
time, of your own behaviour. You have reason indeed 
to rejoice, that the outward pomp and dazzling lustre of 
miracles have ])rought the English to the inward reforma- 
tion and spiritual advantage designed by them ; but then, 
on the other side, you ought to fear, lest, through human 
infirmity, you should grow vain of your privileges, and 
make the splendour of the outside prove a loss to you 
within.” 

lie then continues to remind him, that when the dis- 
ciples, ‘‘being overjoyed at the evidence and honour of 
their credentials, told our Saviour, with an air of transport. 


lleile. Eccics. llist. lib. i. c. xxx. Greg. Kpisi. lib. ix. 1^). 
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‘ Lord, even the devils are subject unto us through thy 
name,’* they received this answer, ‘ Rejoice not that the 
spirits are subject unto you ; but rather rejoice, because 
your names are written in heaven.’ ” “ All the elect,” he 

adds, “ do not work miracles ; and yet all their names 
are registeied in the court of honour above. Those who 
are in the interest of truth and virtue, count nothing an 
advantage which is not beneficial to the world ; nor relish 
any pleasure but that which will never end.” To be 
pleased with miracles, he observes, might lead to the 
suspicion, “ that the mind was seeking for gratifications 
founded on private regards, and temporal interests ; 
whereas the desire of pleasure ought to be more refined ; 
the aflFections being enlarged to the public good, and the 
thoughts transferred from time to eternity ” 

Ethclbert’s devotion became daily more apparent. lie 
not only listened with earnestness and submission to the 
teaching of Augastine, but proved his sincerity by per- 
forming corresponding works of piety. Thus he resigned 
his own palace for the use of the church ; and his trea- 
sury supplied the funds necessary for the founding of the 
Augustine monastery in the suburbs of the city. Fre.sh 
labourers daily arrived from Rome. They were chiefly of 
the newly-established Benedictine order, to which Au- 
gustine himself belonged. Their arrival in England was 
hailed with great enthusiasm by their brethren, and the 
new converts. They brought a plentiful supply of relics, 
priestly garments, and church ornaments. It was now 
found necessaiy to take measures for the government of 
the remoter districts which had received the gospel. 
Augustine accordingly endowed two of his companions 


* Luke X. 17. 
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with the episcopal dignity. Of these, the one was Justus, 
whom lie consecrated bishop of Rochester ; and the other, 
Mellitus, who was sent into the kingdom of Essex, the 
sovereign of which was Sabareth, Ethelbert^s nephew. 
Tins young monarch listened gladly to the preaching of 
Mellitus, and soon rccpicsted to be baptized. Uniting 
with his uncle in endeavours to promote the interests of 
Christianity, he laid the foundation of St. PauVs^n 
London, the capital of his dominions. This new church, 
like those of Canterbury and Rochester, was endowed with 
certain revenues ; and Gregory constituted London the 
metropolitan sec of the southern division of the country. 
Augustine’s personal feelings and associations, however, 
were all in favour of Canterbury, which thence retained 
the honour first conferred upon it as the original seat of 
ecclesiastical power.'*' 

The state of the British Christians could not fail to be 
a subject of great interest to Augustine. They had long 
lost their character for primitive piety ; and their churches, 
existing only in remote parts of the country, wanted almost 
all the signs of power or respectability to which men like 
Augustine would attach importance. 

But the new archbishop of Canterbury must, notwith- 
standing the poverty of the British churches, have felt 
many doubts and diflicuitics as to the mode in which he 
ought to bear himself towards them. Every principle 


* Pallium autem et privilegium Archiepiscopatus idem Gregorius 
Aiigustino ad Londoniam concessit .... quia scilicet ad id temp us 
alterius oLscura urbis nolitia Romanos non attigisset. Veruntamen, 
quia primus doctor sedulitate regis, hospitis ct civiiim charitatc 
captus, CantuariaG iiicolatum vivens throno annis quindecim et mor- 
tuus tuinulo fovit : omnis eo in posterum honor iranslatus.” — Wiy. 
Malmes. de Gestis Pontif. Aiigl. 1. i. 
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which he had leaxnt at Rome was adverse to his treating 
them with disrespect ; nor could he, consistently with the 
acknowledged rights of churches and their bishops, assume 
an authority which might tend to an invasion of pre- 
existing claims. The spirit which induced Gregory to send 
missionaries to England appears to have been one of pure 
benevolence. As far as he was acquainted with its remote 
inhabitants, they appeared in the character of a people 
hopelessly struggling with the miseries of paganism. He 
knew little, it is probable, of the ancient British church ; 
and when he instructed Augustine as to the course which 
it would be proper for him to pursue, he considered the 
field of his labours as open as it would have been had he 
sent him into some region of the still unconverted north. 

It was not possible, however, for Augustine himself to 
remain ignorant of the real state of Christianity in Eng- 
land. Tidings must have reached him from many quarters 
as to the existence of churches which might indeed have 
fallen into decay, but the foundations of wliich could still 
easily be traced by those who were anxious to discover 
them. To a sensitive and acute mind, the fact, of which 
Augustine must thus haye been apprized, would have pre- 
sented some important diflSculties to its own free, and even 
beneficial operations. Scruples would have been created 
as to the lawfulness of establishing new sees in ancient 
dioceses ; of breaking the succession of the national by 
the introduction of foreign bishops ; or of proceeding to 
found a church where a church had been already founded, 
and that, perhaps, by an apostle. 

But, while thoughts of this kind, when rising in a con- 
scientious and spiritual mind, are deserving of profound 
respect, it is probable that this country would have been 
long left to the darkness and desolation of heathenism 
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had they been familiar to Augustine. He entered Eng- 
land as a missionary about to plant the cross where it 
had never before been seen. The veneration which he 
entertained for his own church made him forget the pre- 
existing rights of the old British churches, and he felt no 
difficulty, therefore, in pursuing the measures which the 
character of the times and of the people, among whom^he 
had to labour, seemed to render necessary. He was pious, 
and devoted to the cause of Cliristianity, but deeply im- 
bued with the strongest notions of the supremacy of the 
ecclesiastical power from which he derived his authority. 
Instead of stopping to inquire, therefore, where he might 
plant a church, or whether no British prelate might be 
found to legitimatize his proceedings, he preached, con- 
verted, baptized, allowing nothing to hinder his progress ; 
and thus beat down many a tower of strength built along 
the lines of heathenism, which a more timid assailant 
would have left standing or suffered to rise again, because 
he feared to occupy the ground. 

When Augustine was made acquainted with the still 
existing power of the British clergy, it soon became evi- 
dent to him, that means must b« employed to determine 
tlie relative position of the two ecclesiastical bodies thus 
established in the country. He seems to have entertained 
the confident expectation of being able speedily to reduce 
them to his sway, or, at least, of finding arguments suffi- 
ciently strong to induce them to conform, in all important 
points, to the rule of the Roman church. 

In order to accomplish the object which had so greatly 
int^ested him, Augustine invited the British prelates to 
a conference. The place appointed for the meeting is 
supposed to have been somewhere in Worcestershire, on 
the borders of the West-Saxon kingdom, and designated 
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by the name of Augustine’s Oak. Few only of the native 
bishops attended the meeting. They probably viewed 
the proceedings of the foreigners with suspicion, or even 
regarded them in the light of invaders. However this 
may be, Augustine’s propositions were well calculated 
to excite afarm. lie desired the bishops to submit them- 
selves unreservedly to the Roman pontiff. The different 
period at which they celebrated Easter proved the distinct 
origin of the churches represented by. the parties thus 
assembled. Augustine insisted, among other things, that 
the British should yield their long-existing practice in 
tliis matter to the rule of Rome. But no argument which 
he could urge, moved the venerable men who were present 
to forsake the primitive church of the land. A means was 
then employed by Augustine to convince them of their 
error, which, in later times, has always been viewed with 
no slight degree of suspicion. Miracles, while they are the 
strongest species of evidence, are also that which requires 
the most careful and scrutinizing examination. A blind 
man, a Saxon, was summoned by Augustine. The British 
prelates were challenged to cure him. They failed ; but 
Augustine himself, it i^ said, laying his hands on him, 
restored liim immediately to sight. The effect on the 
minds of the beholdei’s was such as miglit have been 
expe('tod. Augustine w-js acknowledged to be a man of 
God ; and many of the persons j)rescnt seemed desirous 
of sulyecting themselves to whatever commands he might 
issue. 

But the popular feeling was not that of the shrewd, 
observant men whom Augustine was cldefly anxiou#to 
convert. They expressed their respect for his piety, but 
distinctly declared that they could not believe it lawful 
for them to change customs and rules which had existed 
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in their church for so many generations. Another con- 
ference was agreed upon. In the mean time the British 
prelates sought the advice of a sage old man, who lived 
the life of a hermit in some neighbouring solitude. 

The chroniclers give a curious account of the conversa- 
tion which took place between the venerable anchorite 
and the bishops : “ Are we bound,” they asked, “ to desert 
our traditions at the preaching of Augustine 1 ” The 
hermit answered,. “ If he be a man of God, follow him.” 
“ But how shall we be able to make trial thereof'?” “ The 
Lord saith, ‘ Take my yoke upon you and learn of me ; for 
I am meek and lowly in heart.^ If, therefore, tliis Augus- 
tine be mild and humble in heart, it is to be believed 
that he himself bcareth the yoke of Christ, and tendereth 
the same to be borne by you. But if he be cruel and 
proud, it appearcth that he is not of God, neither ought 
ye to heed what he saith.” “But how shall we make 
discovery thereof?” “Contrive it so, that he and his 
may come first into the place of synod, and if he rise up 
when you draw near unto him, hear him tlien obediently, 
knowing him to be a servant of Christ ; but if he slight 
you, and vouchsafe not to rise up unto you, seeing you 
are more in number, let him be slighted by you.” 

The aged hermit was evidently well acquainted with 
human nature as well as with the gospel. A second 
conference being pr()[)osed, tlie bish()j)s again met Augus- 
tine at the appointed place of assembly. He was seated 
on a lofty chair ; and, less as a fellow-bishop than as 
a haughty potentate. The advice of the licrmit was 
reftmbered. Augustine in vain urged the Britisli pre- 
lates to keep Easter, confess the popes supremacy, and 
administer baptism, according to his directions. Dinoth, 
abbot of Bangor, who spoke for the bisho})s and clergy 
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generally, replied, “ that they were all and each of them 
ready to show their reverence for the church of God, the 
pope of Rome, and all other godly Christians ; to prove 
their regard for every one in perfect charity ; and, by their 
whole conduct to evince themselves, both in word and 
deed, to be the children of God.” Dinoth added, “And 
further obedience than this I cannot understand to be due 
to him whom you designate as pope and father of fathers. 
As for any other species of submission, we are under the 
government of the bishop of Caerleon-upon-TJske, who is 
our overseer, under God, appointed to keep us in the way 
of holiness.” 

The antiquity of the document on which this account 
is founded, has been disputed ; but that the narrative is 
substantially true, admits of no doubt. It was in vain 
that Augustine insisted upon the obedience due to the 
papal chair ; and whatever answer was given to his claims 
or arguments, it must have been derived from the deter- 
mination of the British clergy to preserve the ancient 
rule of their church, and to resist the attempt of a foreign 
prelate to deprive them of their independence. What- 
ever the cause of the angry feelings excited between the 
two parties, they led to the most deplorable results. 
Augustine, on leaving the assembly, forewarned the bi- 
shops that their rejection of his proffered amity would 
expose them to powerful enemies, and final ruin. It has 
been commonly asserted by controversial writers, that Au- 
gustine was .secretly resolving, when making this declara- 
tion, to secure the fulfilment of his own prophecy. There 
is no fair reason for accusing him of such a crime ag^st 
justice and humanity. Unhappily, the state of affairs in 
the country was such, that it required little discernment 
to foretcl, that unless the British, and newly converted 
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Saxon Christians, united for mutual defence against the 
common enemy, the one or the other of the two churches 
must speedily fall a sacrifice to the heathen. Augustine, 
however unreasonably, regarded himself as entitled to 
the highest place among the clergy of the land ; but his 
ambitious assumption of authority was founded on prin- 
ciples with which he had been familiar from childhood ; 
and though he might express his anger at a resistance 
which he deemed unrighteous, it is not to be concluded 
from this, that he was revengeful anB sanguinary. 

Not long, however, after the conference above described, 
Ethclfrid, king of the Northumbrians, who had hitherto 
retained the old religion of the Saxons, invaded Wales, 
and having entered Caerleon, attacked the inhabitants 
with an overwhelming force. The British opposed him 
boldly, but ineffectually. At the moment when Ethel- 
frid was about to make his fiercest onset, he ob-sorved a 
large body of men on one of the neighbouring heights, 
occupying a position well fitted for the reserve of an 
army, but with none of the accompaniments of military 
display. On inquiring of his officers who the men were, 
he learnt that they were monks, who had taken up that 
position on the heights to encourage their countrymen by 
their presence, and aid them by their prayers. Ethelfrid, 
by a process of argument easy to a barbarian, concluded 
that if these monks fought against him by their supplica- 
tions to Heaven, they ought to be assailed like any other 
portion of the enemy’s army. A detachment of troops 
was accordingly ordered to ascend the heights. The few 
solH^rs who had been appointed to guard the monks, fled 
at the moment they saw this formidable party approach. 
Every hope of deliverance was cut off from the defence- 
less monks. About fifty only escaped ; the rest fell. 
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slaughtered like sheep under the swords of the merciless 
Northumbrians. The main body of the British army 
shared the same fate ; and Augustine’s warning, or pro- 
phecy, was awfully fulfilled. It is matter of controversy, 
whether his death occurred before or after this event. 
Those writtrs who desire to fix upon him the charge of 
having instigated the attack made upon the British, en- 
deavour to prove that it occurred some time before his 
decease. But the venerable Bede, whose statements are 
generally deserving of the greatest respect, positively 
asserts that it did not take place during the life-time of 
Augustine.''" 

Whatever the errors of this remarkable man, the proofs 
of his zeal on Ijchalf of the gospel are too numerous to 
allow of a doubt as to liis earnest and sincere love of its 
princi{)L's. Not free from the influence of the age in 
which he lived, and wanting that genius or grandeur of 
character, which enables some men to subject old asso- 
ciations to present duty, he transferred to the new church 
which he was founding amid a rude and simple people, 
the unnecessary and questionable principles of foreign 
institutions. That he was liaughty and overbearing, in 
matters of church-government, seems to be generally 
allowed ; but with all these drawbacks to his Christian 
chara<‘tf3r, he may still lay claim to the veneration of 
posterity. Had he not possessed a large measure of faith, 
and other evangelical graces, he could never have per- 

* “ SicqiK' coinplytum cst pi’Pcsagium saiicli poiUificis Aiigiistini, 
quaiTivis ipso jam innllo ante tempore jn] cmlesria regna sublato.”— 
Becla, ii. 2. Augustine is generally believe J to liavc died in ear 
604, whereas the battle above spoken of is supposed not to have 
taken place before the year 613. — Usher, Britan. Eccles. Aiitiq. 
p. 530. 
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formed the work which he unquestionably executed. The 
austerity and simplicity of his mode of living indicate 
his freedom from any of the lower passions of our nature ; 
while the courage with which he proclaimed the truth to 
warlike and barbarous princes, proves no less clearly his 
possession of many great and noble qualities. 

But, independent of these considerations of his personal 
character, the design which he accomplished entitles him 
to our gratitude. He found Engird deserted, for tlie 
most part, of its teachers. There was either no zeal, or 
no courage among the British clergy, sufficient to enable 
them to undertake the task of converting their Saxon 
conquerors. The latter had, consequently, been long left 
to the unwarned, unchastened practice of all their old 
pagan superstitions. Wliatcvcr the purity of the early 
British churches, the remnant of them which still existed 
api)cars to have been wliolly incapable of any great minis- 
terial or missionary undertaking. Had it not been for 
the arrival and labours of Augustine, therefore, the Saxons 
■would probably liave remained for many generations with- 
out a gleam of intelligence as to the -nature of Christianity. 
All that was wanting to render his work one of pure and 
exalted evangelical charity, was a superiority to the narrow 
views whicli induced him to subject tlic churcli of Eng- 
land to the church of Rome ; which blinded him to the 
claims of the original British churcli ; and thus induced 
him to undertake the founding of a new church in the 
land, instead of proceeding to reinstate that which had 
l)een founded by an apostle, or by apostolic missionaries, 
in iyjropcr condition of efficiency and dignity. 

Had he taken this course ; had he employed his great 
talents, his pious zeal, and numerous advantages, to ac- 
conqdish this regeneration of tlie primitive church, no 
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language would have been too strong for the expression of 
his praise. By such a measure he would have provided 
for the evangelizing of the whole country, without the 
hazard of creating conflicting interests ; he would have 
preserved the independence of the British church, but, at 
the same tfme, have laid the foundation of a permanent 
and loving union between it, and the other great churches 
of universal Christendom. By taking a different course, 
he became chargeable with ambition and injustice. He 
oppressed an ancient church, deserving of veneration and 
fostering care ; and he sowed the seeds of dissension between 
it and his own church, which, though lying hid for centu- 
ries, have since spmng up, and borne fruit, some thirty, 
some sixty, some a hundred fold. 

But sublime as would have been the results, had Au- 
gustine acted with a noble freedom from selfish views, or 
ecclesiastical pride and prejudice, we are not to under- 
value what he actually accomplished, because he did not 
do that which we now feel would have l)een so mucli more 
glorious. He made salvation known to those who had 
hitherto despised the name of Jesus. He taught thou- 
sands t3 bow in meek subjection to the living God, who 
had before worshipped only stocks and stones. His preach- 
ing was followed by the sanctification of hearts, till now 
fiUed with the basest vi^-^es, and the cruellest passions ; 
and though he erred, through the weakness of his own 
nature, and the obscurity of some of his own views, we 
cannot but confess him to have been a servant of God 
and of Christ, sent, by divine mercy, to deliver perishing 
multitudes from the bondage of sin and death. • 

Augustine was succeeded by Lauren tius, nominated 
and consecrated by Augustine himself, whose anxiety to 
preserve the church from temporal interference, induced 
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him thus to lay the foundation for a regular succession 
of spiritual rulers. The new primate was inspired with 
an earnest desire to bring the British and Irish churches 
into strict communion with his own. There was less 
difficulty in the case of the Irish church, than in that of 
the British ; but neither in the one nor the other did 
Laurcntius succeed in subduing it to the yoke of his own. 
Both churches retained their ancient independence ; and 
though infected, it appears, with many suspicious princi- 
ples, they continued to preserve the characteristic features 
of their primitive constitution. 

The death of the princes, in whose reign Augustine and 
his associates had performed their great work, was followed 
by events very detrimental to the advancement of the 
c;hurch. Paganism, as more favourable to the vices with 
which the new sovereigns were imbued, was again per- 
mitted to rear its head. Mellitus, and Justus, bishop of 
IJocliester, were obliged to leave their dioceses, and escape 
to France. Laurcntius, despairing of retaining his posi- 
tion, had resolved to follow their example. He wished to 
prepare for his flight ])y an act of solemn devotion. On 
the eve, therefore, of his departifrc, he ordered his couch 
to be placed in the cliurch, and there passed tlie night in 
prayer and watching. In the midst of his meditations, 
it is said, he was solemnly warned, by a vision of the 
apostle Peter, against forsaking his people. He yielded 
to the stern rebukes heaped upon him ; and, informing 
the king of what had taken place, succeeded in moving 
him to a more pious consideration of the truth and na- 
ture of the gospel. 

By the conversion of Edwin, king of Northumberland, 
a new and important impulse was given to the Christian 
cause. This monarch was one of the most accomplished 
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princes of the age ] and his successes were equal to his 
merits. In the early part of his career he had been 
driven from his home, and obliged to seek shelter with 
Redwald, king of the East-Angles. While at the court 
of this monarch, the machinations of his enemies were 
carried on against him with unceasing activity. In the 
first instance, Redwald was offered a vast sum of gold, if 
he would consent to Edwin's murder. In the next, am- 
bassadors arrived at his palace with a demand, on the 
part of a rival prince, that Edwin should be immediately 
given up, or war would be made against his protector. 
This threat disturbed even tlic bold and hospitable Red- 
wald. lie became gloomy and reserved in Edwin's pre- 
sence, and the latter soon perceived that he could not 
remain mucli longer safe in East-Anglia. But he knew 
not where to find protection from the pursuit of his ene- 
mies ; and when one of Redwald's courtiers expressed a 
friendly desire to aid him in liis flight, Edwin replied, 
that he would not appear to throw dishonour on Red- 
wald's hospitality ; and that if he was to perish, lie would 
rather die by the hand of a prince than by that of a 
common assassin. , 

It was at night, and near the gate of the palace, that 
this interview took iflace hetwoeii Edwin and the courtier. 
When the latter retired, the unhappy prince still conti- 
nued musing on his sad and perilous condition. Midnight 
was almost at hand ; and the gloom of the surrounding 
scene favoured tlie desponding tendency of his thoughts. 
Suddenly some one approached him unperceived, and with 
a noiseless step. lie might have suspected his intentions ; 
but the mysterious stranger soon convinced him, by the 
friendly tone of his low voice, that he meant him no harm. 
“ I know," he said, “ that you are dreading some great 
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calamity. You have !rcason so to do. What then will you 
give the person who shall protect you from the expected 
evil, and dispose Redwald to entertain you still with true 
and faithful hospitality V Edwin expressed himself ready 
to prove his gratitude, were such benefits bestowed upon 
him, in the best manner in his power. “ And if,” conti- 
nued the stranger, “ this same person should give you the 
prospect of a crown, and proclaim you the greatest prince 
of the English race that ever reigned Edwin, strangely 
excited by this discourse, replied, ‘‘ that he should regard 
himself as bound to such a person by the strongest ties 
of affection.” “ If then,” continued the stranger, this 
person, his predictions having proved true, should propose 
to you a rule and plan of life, altogether different to that 
which you have hitherto pursued, but most calculated to 
secure your honour and happiness, would you be governed 
by his instructions ?” Edwin readily answered in the 
affirmative ; and the stranger, placdng his right hand on 
the prince’s head, solemnly desired him to recollect the 
sign, and to prepare for fulfilling his promise whenever 
that sign should be repeated. He then vanished, leaving 
no trace of his presence.’^ • 

Years had now passed away. Edwin had endured 
various struggles, and escaped many dangers. He was 
now a powerful prince, and his marriage with Edelburga, 
daughter of Ethelbert, had contributed greatly to incline 
his thoughts to Christianity. But he had not yet received 
the gospel ; and the venerable Paulinus beheld with grief 
the low and doubtful state of religion throughout his 
diocese.f The period, however, was now arrived for the 

* Bede, Eccles. Hist. lib. ii. c. 12. 

f "Ipse, cum esset vir natiira sagacissiuuis, sicpc diu solus lesi- 
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long-desired revolution. Paulinus liad received intelli- 
gence respecting the obligation imposed on Edwin by his 
unearthly visitant in East-Anglia. One day when con- 
versing with the king on the subject of religion, the aged 
bishop rallied his right hand and laid it solemnly on the 
monarch's head. Edwin started as if a tide of new 
thoughts had suddenly rushed into his mind. He con- 
fessed the sign, and the obligations with which it was 
connected. In a few days, he prepared to meet his 
nobles ; and then stating his own convictions of the truth 
of the gospel, set them the example of receiving baptism 
at the hands of Paulinus. Even Coifi, the high-priest 
of the Korthumbrians, confessed his readiness to embrace 
Christianity, as offering grounds of hope so much better 
established, and so much more reasonable than those of 
his own su])crstition. One of the nobles, in expressing 
his thoughts on the subject, said, Often, 0 king, hast 
thou seen, Avhen in the deep winter thou liast been sitting 
at the feast witli thy thanes, and when tlie fire has burnt 
bright on the hearth, and the hall has been joyous and 
warm, while the wind and snow-storm raged without, a 
bird fly in at the one da or, and, hastily fluttering through 
the room, vanish at the opposite portal. Whilst the bird 
was jji the hall, the rough winter disturbed it not ; but 
scarcely had it passed through the narrow space, when it 
again encountered the storm, and was seen no more. 
And thus it is with the life of man. For a little while, 
he wanders upon the earth, knowing nought of what 
happened before his birth, or shall liappen after liis death. 
Let us be instructed then in the new religion, that being 

dens, ore quidem lacilo, sed in intiinis cordis multa secuni colloquens, 
quid sibi esset faciendum, quae religio servanda, tractabat.” — Id. lib. 
ii, c. 9. 
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made better acquainted with its nature, we may straight- 
way embrace it.” 

The dispositions thus expressed were found sincere. 
Coifi himself, the high-priest, destroyed the temple, and 
the idols which had so long been the objects of his igno- 
rant veneration. A vast number of the people were soon 
after converted by the preaching of Paulinus. In a short 
space of time, the whole of the little kingdom owned the 
gospel ; and the interests of Christianity spread with ilie 
successes of Edwin. To the great grief of his subjects, 
he fell in a battle against the combined forces of the 
Britons and Mercians. This event checked the progress 
of Christianity in the northern parts of England. Pauli- 
nus found himself constrained to return into Kent ; and 
the see of Rocliesler falling vacant just about this time, 
he was immediately appointed to that bisliopric. A new 
bishop having arrived in Northumberland from Scotland, 
aii(J Edwin’s successors submitting themselves to his in- 
struction, it was not long before the affairs of the church 
revived. Aidan, the venerable missionary, sent in such 
a timely manner to the relief of the northern Christians, 
was in every way fitted for his office. Ilis charity and 
humility were equally remarkable. The same may be 
said of his zeal, and his love of tlie divine word. Wher- 
ever he might be, whether at home or abroad, he always 
spent some portion of the day in the study of Scripture. 
That which he did himself, he expected his clergy to do ; 
and we hence learn, as in the case of St. Patrick, that 
the^ devout reading of the Bible formed, in those early 
times, one of the chief employments of well-instructed 
believers. 

Osw’ald, in whose reign Aidan laboured so zealously 
and effectually, was a prince of great virtue. The devout 
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feeling with which he listened to the instructions of the 
pious bishop may be understood from an anecdote, related 
as illustrative of his charity to the poor. One Easter- 
day, as he and Aidan sat at tabic together, and the first 
part of the repast having been brought in on a splendid 
silver dish* they were just about to say the customary 
prayer of blessing, when the servants announced that a 
great number of necessitous persons were standing at the 
door, asking for food. The king, on hearing this, instantly 
ordered the attendants to take back the costly viands 
which had been placed before him, and divide thorn among 
the poor. Not satisfied with this, he further directed that 
they should break up the dish itself into as many pieces 
as there were mendicants, and give one to each. What- 
ever we may think of the mode in which the benevolent 
monarch manifested his charity, it was a sufficient proof 
of the warmth of his heart, and of the deep impression 
which had been made upon it by the lessons which ho 
had heard from the gospel and its teachers. Happily for 
the country, his ability in governing, and the success of 
his measures, were equal to his charity. In a few ycai-s 
he had gained possession of many of the fairest provinces 
of England ; and even where he did not strictly exercise 
his sway, his influence was sufficiently great to secure a 
ready obedience to his wishes. Even the Britons, the 
Piets, and Scots, formed the strictest alliances with him ; 
and Christianity daily acquired a firmer hold both of the 
people and the nobles. 

In East-Anglia, the cause of religion was nobly fur- 
thered by Sigebert, the king of that part of the country. 
He had spent many years in I’rance, and while he had 
himself acquired a considerable stock of learning, he had 
become strongly convinced of the importance of education 
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as a means of good to mankind at large. Acting accord- 
ing to these enlightened views, he laid the foundation, it 
is said, of the University of Cambridge, providing for the 
youths who frequented the school thus instituted, the 
best and most pious instructors the age could afford. 
But Sigebert, unhappily for his dominions, and the interests 
of religion, was not contented witli these exertions in its 
behalf. He yielded to the growing taste for monastic 
retirement.'* Instead, therefore, of continuing to show his 
piety by the virtues of a wise and good king, he resigned 
his royal power into the hands of his relation, Ecgric, and 
assumed the habit of a monk. Not long after his retire- 
ment, East-Anglia was invaded by the Mercians. Sigebert 
was entreated to leave his monastery, and render his former 
subjects the aid of his well-known military genius and 
experience. But he refused. A monk, he pleaded, could 
not clad himself in armour, or take the sword. “ Then 
come without,” was the rejoinder. “ Let but tire enemy 
know you are present, and he will tremble before an army 
guided by your counsels.” Allowing himself to be dragged 
from his cell, Sigebert appeared on the field of battle, in 
the simple dress of a monk, and rating on a staff. But 
the Mercian leaders were not awed, as had been expected, 
by his presence. Tliey urged forward tlieir bands ; Sige- 
bert fell mortally wounded on the field ; and almost the 
whole of tlu^ East-Aiiglian army, with Ecgric at its head, 
was cut to pieces by the Mercians. 

These wars between the petty kings, among whom the 

* Sigebertus, iibi regno politus est, inox ea qmc in Galliis bene 
disposila vidit, iniitari cupiens, instituit scholain, in qua pueri literis 
enidirentiir, juvante se episcopo Felice, quern de Cantia accesserat, 
eisque paedagogos ac magistros, juxta morem Cantuariorum, prae- 
bente. — Beda, Eccles. Hist. lib. iii. c. 18. 
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country was divided, were alike injurious to the cause of 
civilization and the advancement of Christianity. It is 
the more worthy of admiration, therefore, that, amid so 
many obstacles, the gospel should have at length tri- 
umphed ; and that, notwithstanding the fierce passions 
which raged among the yet half-untamed Saxons, some of 
the finest of the evangelical virtues should have taken 
root, as in a soil divinely prepared to receive them. 

But, liarmful as were the wars of rival princes, 
and remarkable as it is, that the evils which 
thence arose were prevented from being fatal to 
religion in England, the controversies which existed at 
this time threatened still worse results, and it is matter 
of greater wonder that they did not end in the speedy 
ruin of the infant church. The question as to the period 
when Easter should be kept had been agitated from the 
earliest times. It still remained a subject of dispute be- 
tween the two great divisions of the universal church, in 
England, narrow as the stage was, the conflicts and trou- 
bles which had been witnessed in the church at large, 
were represented with characteristic violence. Augustine 
naturally taught his converts to observe the .sacred festival 
according to the rule of the Western church ; but the 
bishops of the old Briti.sh church had folloAved, from time 
imnionorial, the practice of the Eastern churches. While 
the one, therefore, celebrated Easter on the Sunday of 
the paschal week, whether the fourteenth day of the month 
or not, the other insisted on keeping literally to the legal 
institution of the passover, and, con.sequently, on cele- 
brating Easter on the fourteenth of the month, though 
not the first day of the week, or Sunday, the day of our 
Lord’s resurrection. 

In times, when religious festivals were regarded with 
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an intensity and fervour of devotion, of which we can 
now scarcely form an idea, it was of real and practical 
importance that the different churches should be agreed, 
if possible, as to the season of observing them. In respect 
to Easter, connected as its ceremonies were with the hu- 
miliations and austerities of Lent, it was evideJntly neces- 
sary, both for the purposes of communion and edification, 
tliat those who stood in near Christian relation to each 
other, should be agreed as to the day of commemorating 
the resurrection. An instance of the inconvenience, and 
possible scandal, resulting from want of union on this 
subject, was afforded in the case of the Northumbrians. 
Oswi, who had succeeded Oswald in that kingdom, had 
married a daughter of the king of Kent. She had brought 
with her some of the clergy of her native province, and 
was zealously devoted to the rule and customs of her 
church. But a powerful party in Northumberland de- 
fended, with ccpial earnestness, the early British and 
Scottish doctrine on the subject of Easter. It hence 
happened that there were two parties in Oswi’s court ; 
and each being (npially resolute in supporting its own 
views, Easter was twice celebrated in ^iae course of a few 
days ; and when the king, and the party which he fa- 
voured, were rejoicing in all the splendours of a festival, 
the queen, and her party were seen invested in mourning 
habits, and practising the rites of mortification. 

Ill order to settle, if possible, the disputes which were 
continually exciter! by this state of things, a synod was 
held at Whitby. The conference was attended by several 
of the most influential men of both parties. Their ar- 
guments were such as had been advanced from the earliest 
times ; the one party alleging the authority of St. John, 
the other that of St. Peter and the more general practice 
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of the church at large. The latter eventually prevailed ; 
and the custom of keeping Easter was accordingly ruled 
by the example of the Roman church. 

However little value may be attached to the question 
thus debated, the conclusion arrived at was connected 
with mattels of vast importance to religion in this coun- 
try. The sentence which the synod gave in favour of the 
Roman doctrine fell heavily on the spirits of the clergy, 
who strove to support the old British traditions. One of 
the bishops present immediately resigned his see and re- 
tired into Scotland. It was felt that the early church 
would soon pass away, and leave its place to be occupied 
by another, if anotlier it might be called, less independent, 
less pure from disturbing, or, perhaps, corrupting influ- 
ences. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Roman Pontiffs — Their short Reign — Struggles with 

THE TEMPORAL PoWER — M oNOTHELITE CONTROVERSY. 

The death of Gregory the Great was acknowledged as a 
heavy affliction by the Roman people and clergy. During 
the whole of his pontificate, Italy had been the scene of 
oppression and tumult. The Lombards in confirming 
and extending their dominions, threatened to overwhelm 
the country with all the evils which attend the triumph 
of a barbarian conqueror. As iVrians, they were prompted 
by religious hostility to [mrsue their conquests without 
regard to justice and mercy. They beheld in the faithful 
members of the Catholic church the declared enemies of 
their creed ; and they contemplated the entire subjuga- 
tion of Italy as the grandest object which could be ac- 
complished for tlie promotion of their faith. 

In tlie midst of the disorders to which the aggressions 
of tliis powerful enemy gave rise, the influence wliicli 
Gregory enjoyed was the only source of hope to the 
distracted people. His piety was reverenced even by the 
fierce Lombards. The counsels which he gave the Ro- 
mans in seasons of extreme danger obtained attention 
and respect, when those of other men would have been 
disregarded. The experience which he had acijuired in 
his early intercourse with the world and with courts, 
taught him what course to pursue in the most difficult 
conjunctures ; and thus by his reputation for sanctity 
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and by his real practical wisdom, he frequently warded 
oflF perils which threatened the cause of religion with 
grievous injury. 

No successor was elected to this c.elebrated pontiff for 
more than five months. The dignity was then conferred 
upon the ‘deacon Sabinian, who had been employed by 
Gregory as his legate at Constantinople. He reigned only 
abf)ut a year and a half, and the see was again left vacant 
for several months. Another deacon was then elected ; 
and it has been remarked by ecclesiastical historians, 
that a greater number of popes were chosen from among 
the deacons than from tlie superior orders. This is ac- 
counted for by the same writers, from the fact, that the 
deacons were more frequently employed than either priests 
or bishops in political offices. They had hence the oppor- 
tunity of acquiring . both influence and popularity ; of 
distiiiguisliiiig themselves in the conduct of affairs ; and 
accomplisliing designs of real importance to the interests 
of the church and people. 

Like his predecessor, Boniface III. enjoyed his dignity 
but for a brief period, and another long interval succeeded 
before the election of a new pope. Tlie annals of the see 
present little to interest posterity, except as they show 
the long and perilous struggle carried on l)oth between 
the two great branches of the church in the East and 
West, and between the ecclesiastical and civil powers. 
Never was a more flagrant instance afforded of violence 
and opiession, than the conditct of the emperor Constan- 
tins towards Martin of Tuscany. Having been elected 
to the pontificate in 64.9, he vas made prisoner by the 
emissaries of the emperor, in 653 ; dragged from the 
church in whicli he was officiating, and carried on board 
a vessel in which he was tninsported to Constantinople. 
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There, cast into prison, he suffered a treatment which 
could only have been deserved by the basest of malefac- 
tors ; and when at length he was taken from his dungeon, 
he was sent into the wildest district of the Cherson- 
esus. Whether his death ought to be accounted a martyr- 
dom or not may bo disputed, but it is a melancholy proof 
of the little regard which some of the emperors had for 
religion, when such a man as Martin could be thus treated 
because he would not submit to the tyrannical order which 
would have silenced the councils of his church, and obliged 
him to admit the decisions of a foreign synod, in place of 
the creed which liad been happily preserved from apostolic 
times. 

Several of tlie popes during the seventh century lived 
only one or two years after their elevation. Even this is 
a circumstance which ought not to be altogether lost sight 
of. Whether it was their age, their severe mode of living, 
or their labours, which thus cut short their enjoyment of 
the dignity, there can be little doubt but that, whatever 
the theory of j)ontificial rule, the ambitious aims of the 
church which they governed could be only very imper- 
fectly promoted by men who held sway for such brief 
periods. The circumstance to which we have already 
alluded, namely, that the popes were more frequently 
chosen from among the deacons than from the other orders, 
indicates the early political tendency of the papal govern- 
ment. This may, perhaps, account for the unholy strug- 
gles which now began to take place between rival aspir- 
ants to the dignity. Thus, in the year 687, the archdeacon 
Paschal and the arch-priest Theodore, divided tlie people 
into two parties. At the period of the election, the one 
faction seized the interior of the Lateran palace, and the 
other, the surrounding courts of that edifice. After a 
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struggle which scandalized every Christian, a great body 
of the superior clergy, aided by the magistrates and the 
soldiery, proposed Sergius, a priest, as another candidate 
for the dignity. As no hope was entertained by either 
of the other parties of defeating its rival, they both gra- 
dually retired before the superior force of the new aspir- 
ant ; and he was accordingly placed in the pontifical ^ 
chair. His reign lasted near fourteen years ; and during 
that period a struggle was carried on of great importance 
not to the Roman church merely, but to^he independence 
of the cliurch in all par^ of the world. 

Two main causes exist(^& of the unhappy schism which 
was now dividing the members of Christ’s mystical body, 
and destroying even the appearance of evangelical union. 
The oiK^ was the growing ambition of the bishops of the 
great sees, and patriarchates. The other was, tlie jealousy 
with whicli every species of church authority was con- 
templated by the Eastern emperors. To the great injury 
of religion itself, the spirit of controversy was still alive, 
and exerting its utmost powei* to employ the minds of 
churchmen, and men in general, on jsubjects which led 
their thoughts far away from the weightier themes of 
Christian truth and holiness. 

The chief point of dispute in the presently century, ' 
was that originated by the Monothelites. It began with 
Theodorus, bishop of Pharan, a small city Arabia Pe- 
traea. Yielding to his love of metaphysical subtleties, 
this prftlate asserted, that the human and divine natures 
were so united in Christ, that the former, though endowed 
with all its proper characteristics, was wholly^govemed 
by the divine will, or that which resided in rthe word. 
This opinion was embraced by a powerful party m the 
Eastern church. Both Sergius, the pati^arch of Constan- 
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tinople, and the emperor Ileraclius, supported the viejvs 
of Theodorus, and a sect was formed, the members of which 
were called Monothelites/^ 

But notwithstanding the high rank of those who en- 
deavoured to establish this new doctrine, it was firmly 
opposed by a large portion of the clergy ; and synod 
after synod was held in the vain hope of obtaining their 
assent to its introduction*into the Catholic creed. The 
danger arising from the further discussion of so intricate 
a subject soon became apparent ; and the emperor at length 
issued an ordinaSce, or Ecthesis,^ “ An Expositioji of the 
Faith,” in which he prohibited iny renewal of the contro- 
versy. This command, however, was strongly resisted 
not only in the East, but in the West. In 648, the em- 
peror Constans published an oi’dinance, similar to that of 
his predecessor, but called The Type ; and tlic next year 
Martin, of whose fate we have already spoken, lield the 
synod at Rome, in which he asserted the right of the 
assembled clergy to declare their oj^inion on tJiis subject, 
so important, he considered, to the purity of the faith. 

In the first session of this council, Martin stated that 
his object in calling it ‘‘was to oppose the novelties and 
errors of Cyrus, bishop of Alexandria, and Sergius, bisho]) 
of Constantinople, and since defended ))y their successors : 
that eighteen years before this, Cyrus had published niiui 
articles in AJa^andria, pronouncing anathema against those 
who should hot hold the opinion referred to, asserting, 
that there was but one operation in Christ, as well of his 
manhood as liis Godhead : that Sergius had stated his 
approval ^f this doctrine, in a letter to Cyrus; and had 
confirmed it since, by publishing an heretical exposition 
of faith, under the name of the emperor 1 [('radius.” 

* From two Greek words sigiiirving siiuye wHf. 
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Having tlius stated his reasons for calling the council, 
the i)ontifl' added, “ That it would follow from the doc- 
trine spoken of, that there was but one Avill and one 
nature in Jesus Christ ; for that the fathers of the church 
acknowledged, that when there Avas but one operation, 
there Avas but one nature.” In proof of this statement, 
he quotes the testimony of Basil, Cyril, and Leo, proving 
tlu'refrom that the divine and liunian natui*e in our Lord 
* has each its distinct operation, Sergius, lie says, had 
op{)osed this ortliodox doctrine ; and his successors had 
even done Avorse ; for tliat Paul had induced the emperor 
t(^ publish a ncAv Kxposition of Faith, namely, the Type, 
which ovcrtlireAv the doctrine of the fathers, by forbid- 
ding men to profess their belief in either one or tAVO Avills 
in Christ : tluit he had folloAved up this dangerous act of 
tyranny by otliers Avliich shoAved his mimity to the Ca- 
tholic church ; and that tlie complaints Avhicli had been 
made to him respecting these proceedings, had ))een treated 
Avith insulting contemj)t. “All these (.‘flbrts to restore 
peace,” added tlie pontiff, “haring proved vain, he had 
called his brethren together, that, luiving j)roduced and 
examined the Avritings of the heretics, and heard the 
charges brought against them, they miglit deliver their 
judgment for the confirmation of the faith, and the sup- 
pression of error ” 

KefU’chentatives not onlv of the churches in Italy, but 
of those in distant parts of the empire, Avcrc present on 
this occasion. Tlie (M)nclusion to which the assembly 
came was clear and satisfactory to the supportci’s of the 
primitive and orthodox doctrine ; but it is worthy of 
observation, that Martin’s predec(‘ssor, Ilonorius, had ad- 
mitted the opinion of the Monothelites, and that thus, in 
a very important i)oint, tAvo chiefs of the Roman church 
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were in direct opposition to each other. This was even 
urged against the representatives of the papal see in the 
council of Constantinople ; and Honorius was cited among 
the witnesses to the scriptural character of the heresy. 

The schism between tlic Eastern and Western 
^ churches being attended with the most* deplorable 
consequences, no friend of religion could contem- 
plate the present state of things without alarm. Even 
in political r(3spccts, there was much to create apprehen- 
sion ; and the emperor Constantinus Pogonatus summoned 
a council at Constantinople, for the purpose of discussing 
anew the points in dispute. The First session was held 
at the latter end of the year 680, and the last in the 
month of September of the following year. This council 
is considered as the sixth of those dignified by the title 
of CEcumenical, or general. Tt was attended l)y the em- 
peror, wlio presided over its deliberations ; by the patri- 
archs of Constantin o])lc and Antioch ; and by the repre- 
sentatives of Koine, Alexandria, and Jerusalem. The 
number of jirelates who appeared in tlie earlier sessions, 
is said to liave been only thirty or forty ; but in the later 
meetings there were present more than a hundred and 
sixty. With regard to the rank held by the several dig- 
nitaries, it is said, that the three legates of the poj)e were 
jdaced above all th(i other bishops ; tliat George, patriarch 
of Constantinople, sat next ; the representative of the 
patriarch of Alexandria occupying the third place ; and 
Macarius of Antioch, and the deputy from the pati-iarcdi 
of Jerusalem, the fourth and fifth. After these came the 
episcopal deputies from the synod of Rome ; and then 
those who represented the church of Ravenna. 

Certain official documents having been read, the legates 
commenced the business of the assembly, by stating, tliat 
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the dispute which had occurred having arisen from the 
invention and publication of new doctrines, on the part of 
the patriarchs of Constantinople, some account was now 
required of the reasons upon which those doctrines were 
defended. Macarius, the bishop of Antioch, answered, in 
the name of his own church, and of that of Constanti- 
nople, “ that they had invented no novelties ; that they 
taught nothing but what they had learnt from the holy 
fathers, as expounded by Sergius, by llonorius, by Cyrus of 
Alexandria, and others ; and that they were prepared to 
defend their opinions by an appeal to the general synods, 
to the authority of which they were ready to submit 
themselves.” 

The emperor desired Macarius to adduce the evidence 
to which he thus appealed. He accordingly turned to 
the acts of tlie council of Ephesus, and a passage was 
mentioned, in which St. Cyril, writing to Theodosius, 
spoke of Christ’s will as omnipotent. Macarius argued 
from this expression, that there was but one will in Christ ; 
but he was at once answered, that the will spoken of in 
the passage quoted from St. Cyril, was the will of the 
word only, and not the, will of Chri.st, in his human as 
well as in his divine nature. On the other hand, tlic 
jiope’s legates afterwards cited an expression from St. 
Leo’s epistle, in wliich he was supposed to speak of two 
wills and two operations, ’fo this Macarius, in his turn, 
replied, that the passage could only be made to prove the 
existence of a iheandric, or God-man operation, in Christ. 

A very important letter frt m Agatho, the then pontiff 
was read at the fourth session of the council. This do- 
cument contained numerous proofs of the doctrine of the 
two wills, taken from the Scriptures and the fathers. 
Agatlio, in speaking of his OAvn church, asserts that, it 
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had never fallen into error or been depraved by heresy ; 
that fathers and synods had followed its decisions ; and 
that its chiefs had ever been ready to support their bre- 
thren in the faith. 

The Roman synod also addressed a letter to the council. 
This epistle contained a confession of faith, asserting the 
existence of two operations and two wills in Christ, and 
condemning the contrary doctrine of the Monothelites. 
It was signed by twenty-five bishops, among whose names 
was that of Wilfrid, who subscribed the document as the 
representative of tlie bisliops of England. Large collec- 
tions of passages from the fathers were presented, on botli 
sides, to the assembly ; and it is an interesting fact that 
the disputants, instead of taking the quotations as thus 
offered, insisted upon comparing them with the originals, 
preserved in the library of the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople. That dignitary himself engaged earnestly in this 
work ; and, in the eighth session, declared himself satis- 
fied, that the doctrine of the Western church, respecting 
the two wills in Christ, was supported by Scripture, and 
the fathers. The same sentiment was expressed by the 
rest of the bishops, with some fi^.w exceptions. Among 
these was JIacarius, who, on being asked to declare his 
opinion, replied, tliat lie did not own the existence of 
eitlier two wills or two operations in Christ, but of only 
one Avill and one operation, the divine-human. 

Macarius now stood before the council in the light of 
a heretic, and was to be judged accordingly. He had 
drawn up a confession of faith ; and this was produced, to 
be examined by the assembly. Having declared his mean- 
ing as to the two natures in Christ, he observes, that it is 
the same person who acts and suffers ; that it is God acting 
and suffering by the manhood ; and according to his divine 
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will, which is the only will operating in Jesus Clirist, it 
being impossible that there should be either two like, or 
two contrary, wills in the same person. In proof or illus- 
tration of this statement, he observes, that in the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper, we are made partakers of 
Christ's body and blood, which is not a man's flesh, but 
the quickening flesh of the word. Having declared that 
tlie sentiments contained in tliis and another formulary 
wliich he had drawn up, were those which he still pro- 
fessed, he added, that he would rather sufFtir himself to be 
torn in pieces, or cast into the sea, tlian own two wills or 
two operations in Jesus Christ. This was sutBcicnt for 
the purposes of the council ; but it is stated, that when 
the testimonies which he had adduced were examined by 
the originals, they were found to bo falsified or garbled ; 
and that tliis provoking the indignation of the patriarch, 
sentence of deposition was immediately pronounced against 
him. 

After the inquiry had been carried on five or six months 
longer, the council considered itself prepared to draw up 
its definition of faith. As preparatory to its statement 
on the particular sulyect, for tlie discussion of wliich it 
had been convened, it ackn()A\dedged tlie acts of the five 
preceding councils, and then declared “ that there are 
tivo natural wdls and two operations in Jesus Christ, in 
one person, without division, without mixture, and with- 
out change : tliat these two wilh arc not contrary the 
one to the other, luit that the liuman will follows the di- 
vine Avill, and is wholly su])j«‘ct to it.'' 

Before sei^arating, tlie assembled prelates dispatched’ a 
letter to the Roman pontiff. This curious document affords 
another of the numerous proofs afforded by the history of 
controversy, that, in the disputes of rival sects and churches 
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tlie interests and power of the papacy were generally 
greatly benefited. Thus the prelates at Constantinople 
now adclresscd Agatho as the first bishop of the universal 
church, and acknowledged that they had employed his 
letter to uproot the foundations of the new heresy. The 
additional influence which he had thus gained for his 
church could not but be acceptable to the pontiff’; and 
the ambition which might have slumbered, or would pro- 
bably never have assumed any distinct character, was 
roused and fostered, and rendered formidable, by the 
readiness with which, in times of difficulty, tlie clergy in 
otlier parts of tlie world aj)pealed to Koine and submitted 
to its guidance. One drawback indeed there was to the 
complete satisfaction of the papal advocates. Among 
those whose memory was branded by the council with 
the mark of heresy, was pope lloiiorius. Had this cir- 
cumstance been viewed by the acute rcasoners of the 
times with all the logical force and ingenuity which they 
(nnjdoyed on abstract <iuestions, a very formidable, if not 
imj)assable ])arrier would have been raised against many 
of the pretensions of later pontiffs. 

At the close of the centiiry, anotlicr council was 
held at Constantino] de. It is usually known as 
the council in Trullo, from its having ))cen held 
in an a])artment of tlie imperial palace called- Trullus ; or 
as the Quini-sextum, because it was suplementary to the 
fifth and sixth general councils. The object for which it 
was convened was the imjirovement of disc‘i})line ; and 
we accordingly find, that its canons were drawn up with 
an exclusive reference to the morals of the clergy and the 
people. Some of the articles inserted in these canons 
indicate a laxity of feeling, and, in many instances, a 
positive corruption of manners, which present to our 
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thoughts a vision of the church with nothing outwardly 
but the general character of its faith to assimilate it to 
the church of the apostolic or early ages. 

As far as the remains of a published literature are con- 
cerned, little exists to give us a favourable idea of the 
learning or intellectual power of the seventh century. 
But we must not too absolutely conclude that, because 
there were few writers of eminence in these times, men of 
talent were wanting to the church. There was little 
tein{)tation for them to engage in pursuits which could 
awaken no popular sympathy, and to which the agitated 
minds of the great and ])owerful could give no present 
attention. It was in synods and councils, in subtle dis- 
putes and anxious conferences, that great ability could 
now best display itself. Had we, therefore, any clear 
and amj)le record of the proceedings whicih took place in 
such meetings, there is little doubt but that we should 
find, even in (he ages accounted dark, numberless traces 
of intellectual energy, of [)owerful sense, and extensive 
knowledge, the possessors of which deemed it better to 
employ all their endowments for the good of their own 
times, and in strugglingtagainst the evils which threatened 
them, than to hazard what was so precious on the chance 
of a distant reputation or usefulness. 

Ample evhlcnce exists of the rapid growth of all those 
superslitious dispositions which threw over this and the 
succeeding ages so thick a veil of error. Still, here and 
there, strikirig proofs are afforded of the strong hold wliich 
truth retained, even on the minds which were most ex- 
posed to the ruling influences of the times. Thus the 
instructions of St. Eligius, bishop of Noyon, in 646, are 
eminently practical, though mixed up with remarks which 
are as weak and superstitious. In speaking, for example, 
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on the subject of repentance, he says, “ If you repent 
after a godly manner, and be steadfastly purposed and 
•sincerely desirous to sin no more, you shall be truly 
reconciled to Jesus Christ, and by us, to whom He has 
committed the ministry of reconciliation. But if you be 
not in that disposition, do not flatter yourselves ; do not 
deceive yourselves ; for you cannot deceive God as you 
deceive men ; and he who by ofiending Him is become 
his enemy, can no otherwise recover his friendship than 
by making Him satisfaction. Do not, however, look upon 
bishops as the authors of your reconciliation, but merely 
as the ministers of it. It is Jesus Christ who invisibly 
absolves and reconciles men to God. As for us, we dis- 
charge our ministry when we outwardly and visibly per- 
form the ceremonies of reconciliation.” 

But how melancholy it is to contemplate, on the other 
hand, the flood of vain notions, of low, trifling talcs frith 
which some of the most popular instructors of the people 
were now filling all the ordinary channels of knowledge. 
Take, for example, the book of Joannes Moschus, both 
a priest and a monk, and who had spent a large portion 
of his life in visiting the most etj^ebrated monasteries of 
the East. On his arrival at Eome, he gave an account of 
what he had seen and heard. Thus, among other things, 
he states, that a monk wishing to convince one of his 
brethren tliat there is no salvation out of the church, had 
shown him a number of heretics in a place full of fire and 
noisome reptiles. And, again, that a Catholiiin the ser- 
vice of a heretic, having left the key of his chwt with his 
master, the latter found a portion of the eucharistic bread 
which the servant had placed there in a napkin. While 
he was thinking of throwing it into the fire, he saw, to 
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his astonishment, that some crumbs which had fallen 
from it were bringing forth ears of com. 

It is plain, from the nature of these recitals, that a far ' 
more important object was contemplated in publishing 
them among the people than affording them amusement, 
or merely exciting devout feeling. They were evidently 
intended to insinuate among them a reverential belief in 
the opinions and practices, which it was the growing de- 
sire of the church to mingle with its older and purer 
doctrine. The plan pursued was eminently calculated to 
secure success. There was too little knowledge among 
the people to dispose them to inquiry; and they implicitly 
received whatever they heard from the lips of men bearing 
the religious habit. No sooner was it believed by the 
ministers of the church themselves, that whatever tended 
to the service of their erder was both lawful and praise- 
worthy, than the most extravagant inventions were im- 
posed upon the people. The dread of untruth being once 
overcome, there was nothing to repress enthusiasm on the 
one side, or fraud on the other. Hence in the course of 
a few years the minds of the people were accustomed to 
the wildest relations. ^ Whatever new rite the clergy 
desired to establish, this or that preacher was sure to be 
able to defend its introduction by some miraculous story. 
But injurious as this was to religion, tending as it did to 
justif3' the most superstitious practices, the general effect 
upon the popular mind was an evil of greater magni- 
tude. It now became a general habit to look for won- 
ders. That which could not sufficiently interest the 
teacher to induce him to invent some strange narrative, 
was not likely to obtain the attention of his hearers. 
The consequence was, that the simple gospel, the plain 
truths and doctrines of religion, gradually lost their place 
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in common estimation. No miracle was wrought to prove 
the power of divine grace converting and sanctifying the 
• sinner ; no wonderful tale was told to show how the 
penitent believer is justified by his faith. Such great 
truths did not admit of this species of proof. They, 
therefore, ceased to be heard with any profound interest 
by the mass of the people. Every novelty, on the con- 
trary, had its attendant series of wonders, and thus the 
disposition was created to look for the supernatural in- 
stead of the spiritual ; to desire prodigies, however much 
their recurrence might interfere with the economy of truth 
and grace. 

It is distressing to find how large a portion of the 
writings of the best men are filled with accounts of cere- 
monies, or with dissertations on their signification. To 
charge tlie autliors of these works with the offence of 
sacrificing what they knew to be most valuable to men’s 
souls to the vanity or interests of their order, as opposed 
to the former, would, in most instances, be uncharitable 
and unjust. The spirit of error was general, and exercised 
its power over every class of men. Something, it was 
felt, was needed to bring the world under the power of 
religion. Tlie age, in all its main characteristics, was 
opposed to the simplicity of tlie go.spcl. While credulity 
grew bloated with success, faith declined ; and the pious 
men who would willingly have suffered martyrdom for 
their religion, could not, with all their peculiar sanctity 
and heroism, believe in the sufficiency of divine grace, 
and its simplest mode of operation, for the salvation of 
souls. 

While, therefore, charity itself, however tender, cannot 
but charge many of the clergy of these times with fraudu- 
lent ambition, there are names celebrated in the chronicles 
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of the middle ages which, though connected with the 
superstitions and errors of the church, can never fail to 
shine with the lustre of genuine piety. Such men as 
Theodore, archbishop of Canterbury, in 668, and Colum- 
ban of Ireland, had virtues which would have adorned the 
church in 'any age ; but they were also deeply imbued 
with the notions of their contemporaries ; and their writings, 
though inculcating the purest principles of holiness, abound 
with indications of a prevailing tendency to superstition 
and formalism. In the celebrated Penitentiary of Theo- 
dore the most minute rules are prescribed for every office 
and act of religion. This was to carry the principle of 
order to excess ; and the result was injurious to both 
freedom and earnestness of spirit, without which there 
can be no profitable devotion. The same may be said of 
Columban’s rule, and indeed of all the technical theology 
or instructions of those times. Everything which thought 
could invent was prescribed for the worshipper ; and he 
was easily led to believe that if he literally fulfilled the 
injunctions so piously set down, he might fairly consider 
that he had done whatever was necessary to render his 
service perfect. 

But the practices thus introduced and the notions by 
which they were favoured were not self-supported. An 
institution had been growing up, the influence of which 
greatly changed the relation of the church to the world. 
This was monasticism. Without its aid, the ecclesiastical 
peculiarities of the middle ages would either never have 
existed, or would soon havp been swept away by the 
ordinary force of public events, or JJie stiU greater power 
of public opinion. But they found in monasticism both a 
cradle and a fortress. The church itself must ever stand 
too much exposed to the free winds of heaven, to the 
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assaults of human passion and inquiry, to be able lon^ to 
foster what is false and vain. It must have some colla- 
teral institution to aid it. if such should unhappily be its 
object. It must have auxiliaries who are not subjected, 
like its ordinary ministers, to the questionings of the 
world, or the strong sympathies of human nature. Had 
the church in the middle ages been left to itself, the 
multitude of ceremonies by which its offices were bur- 
dened would have vanished as they came. The temper of 
the times favoured their introduction ; and the temper of 
an improving period would have abolished them. So also 
with many of the maxims of policy and government 
introduced about the same time. The church itself could 
not have continued to retain them against the natural 
opposition of the world ; but monasticism furnished it 
with other arguments, with other principles than those 
proper to its own constitution ; and with these it was able 
to defend whatever it had arrogated to itself, in the 
gloomiest period which the world has known since the 
establishment of Christianity. 
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Monasticism — Its Risk and PitoaRnss — Its Abuses — The 
Refoumation effected by Benedict — His Order. 


The first rudiments of a‘ monastic institution were traced 
hy the Christians who fled from the terrors of the Decian 
persecution. Taking up their abode in the desert, they 
found in the peace and safety of their solitude a tran- 
quillity of soul, of which it would be difficult to form an 
idea without a similar experience of long distress and 
danger. The remarkable cliaracter of St. Antony gave a 
fresh charm to the institution in the eyes of fervent and 
imaginative men. They soon began to regard it as open- 
ing the surest path to perfection ; and before the end of 
the fourth century, Egypt, Syria, Armenia, and most of 
the provinces of Asia *Minor, could boast of their com- 
munities of monks. 

Had the later ascetics been content to follow the ex- 
ample of their predecessors, and merely spend their time 
in acts of simple devotion, and in the study of divine 
truth, the church, and religion in general, might have 
derived mucli benelit from their example and influence. 
Such men, it may be suppi/^ed, would have retained their 
love of the jiure doctrines of the gospel unaffected by the 
changing opinions of the world. The severity of their 
lives, it might further be imagined, would have inclined 
them to oppose any vain refinement, or unnecessary ob- 
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servances in the worship of the cliurch ; but when tjiey 
became subject to the fanatical spirit which haunted so 
many of their class, their influence w^as of the worst 
character, and even the temporal power found it necessary 
to resist the progress of so dangerous an example. In 
the year 365 the emperor Valens establislied a law, by 
which tliose who embraced the ascetic life for the purpose 
of escaping the obligations of society were rendered liable 
to very severe punishments. The necessity of such a law 
became every day more evident. Mendicant orders were 
instituted ; and, to cover the enormities which they com- 
mitted, they pretended to a species of spiritual freedom, 
which raised them above all the ordinary rules of con- 
duct. Parents forsook their children, and husbands tlieir 
wives, to join themselves to some one or tlie other of the 
new brotherhoods. The common virtues of social life 
seemed unwortliy of cultivation when compared Avith the 
graces of monks and anchorets. Even the sacraments of 
the church were disregarded by some of the boldest of 
the fanatics ; and it is probable tliat the clergy were, at 
first, out of mere alarm, induced to adopt many of their 
novel opinions and practices, fearing that, if they did not, 
the people miglit be altogetlier carried away by tlie charm 
of monkish superstition. 

Saint Ilasil, and some other of the most enlightened 
prelates of the fourth century, exercised their authority 
in correcting the abuses which came under their observa- 
tion.- They endeavoured, by instituting new rules for the 
government of monasteries, to convert the zeal and leisure 
of the monks into instruments of good. For some time, 
the improvements thus effected produced the best results. 
The monks became studious ; acquired extensive learning ; 
took upon themselves the charge of preserving the then 
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too little valued remains of antiquity, and thus became 
librarians for posterity, and the world at large. 

Ambrose and Augustine eifected for the monastic insti- 
tutions in the West, that which Basil the Great had done 
for them in the East. Under the rules thus established ; 
such men as Vincentius Lirinensis, the famous author of 
the Commonitorium, a treatise against heresy, were formed ; 
and both the church and society would have had good 
reason to rejoice had any institution flourished which 
could have secured a succession of scholars so well pre- 
pared to uphold their most important interests. 

But it was reserved for St. Benedict to accomplish all 
that wliich, from the nature of things, it was possible to 
eflect for monastic institutions in the age when tliey arose. 
This celebrated founder of the order to which ecclesias- 
tical literature is indebted for its greatest treasures, was 
born towards the end of the fifth century, near Nursia, in 
Italy. His family was illustrious and wealthy ; and he 
was sent, at an early age, to pursue his studies under tlic 
most celebrated masters in Rome. But the impressions 
which had been made upon his youthful mind, by divine 
truth ; the anxiety whicli he already felt to escape the 
pollutions of the world, and lead a life devoted to God, 
made him regard the scenes of dissipation which passed 
daily before his eyes with abhorrence and disgust. 

Knowing, however, that it would be useless to complain 
of the distress which he felt on this account, he resolved 
to retire secretly into solitude. Taking advantage, there- 
fore, of the absence of his attendant, he left Rome, and, 
pursuing the road which led into the most solitary part 
of the country, he at length reached a wild, rocky dis- 
trict, about forty miles from Rome, and there took up his 
abode in a cavern, hewn in the sides of a huge mountain. 
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The old chroniclers delight in describing the loneljt life 
of the young anchoret. Entirely shut out as he was from 
intercourse with the world, he would probably soon have 
fallen a victim to his austere devotion, and disregard of 
all the means of sustenance, but for the kind oflSces of a 
monk from some neighbouring monastery. Having disco- 
vered his retreat, the good Romanus entered into discourse 
with him, and found so much to admire in his conversa- 
tion, that he undertook to supply him regularly with the 
scant meal necessary for his support. In order to accom- 
plish this, and still keep Benedict's abode secret, he was 
obliged to take a circuitous path up the mountain, and 
let down the basket which contained the food, from a 
jutting peak of the rock. Sometimes it was necessary to 
ring a little bell to summon Benedict from the neighbour- 
ing valley, or to rouse him from his trance-like reveries. 
Length of time, the endurance of fastings and watchings, 
made no change in his determination to separate himself 
finally from the world. The only alteration in his thoughts 
was that which arose from the feeling, that as he knew 
more of God himself, so he ought to be the more zealous 
in persuading others to seek and ierve him. In the early 
part of his course, he was satisfied with desiring perfection 
for his own soul. As he continued to experience a deeper 
conviction of the power of holy thought, so he felt an 
increasing desire to be made an instrument for bringing 
those who had aspirations like his own, into the best and 
surest path of knowledge. 

Three years had been passed in this solitude, when a 
priest, from some distant part of the country, visited 
Benedict, and informing him that it was the joyous season 
of Easter, when no one could lawfully fast, induced him 
to partake of the contents of his scrip. 

VOL. II. s 
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From this time, Benedict appears to have occasionally 
left his retreat, to instruct the rude inhabitants of the 
district in the elements of religion.. At length, the monks 
of a monastery, not far off, having lost their abbot, com- 
pelled him to accept the vacant office. He is said to have 
warned them, that the discipline which he should deem it 
necessary to institute would little suit their ill-regulated 
dispositions. They, however, insisted on his becoming 
their abbot ; and Benedict, after a vain resistance, was in- 
stalled as chief of the monastery. 

But his prophecies were soon verified. The reiterated 
exhortations with which he pressed upon the brethren the 
duty of temperance ; of prayer and watchings ; his own 
severe example of a humble, self-denying conduct ; and 
the firmness with which he punished those who persevered 
in their unchristian practices, rendered him the most un- 
popular of abbots to the indolent and luxurious monks. 
Such was the height to which their dislike rapidly reached, 
that some of their number resolved to free themselves 
from the yoke to which they had become subject. They 
accordingly put poison into the goblet of wine which was 
placed before him on th» occasion of some great festival. 
It was expected that, having blessed the wine, he Avould 
partake of it according to custom ; but just as he was 
raising it to his lips, the glass broke in his hands, and the 
poisoned beverage was spilt on the floor. Benedict ap- 
pears to have had some intimation, whether by miracle or 
otherwise, that there was a design to destroy him. Calmly 
rising from his seat, he fixed his eyes, with an expression 
of mingled severity and sorrow, on those whom he sus- 
pected of the crime ; and rebuked them for their sin. 
He then reminded the brethren generally, that he had 
forewarned them of the disgusts which might attend the 
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introduction of a sterner discipline among them ; that he 
had but sought their happiness in endeavouring to render 
them more like the holy men of old : and that in refusing 
to be reformed, they were involving themselves in a state 
of guilt which must, sooner or later, be followed by con- 
sequences indescribably terrible. 

Having spoken to this purport, Benedict immediately 
left the monastery, and wending his solitary way, again 
sought his old abode among the rocks which had first af- 
forded him a shelter. In this retreat he spent many 
years ; but not in mere solitude, or in the enjoyment of 
a devotion confined only to himself. Ilis virtues were 
now known to all the country round ; and men of real 
piety hastened to converse with him on subjects of reli- 
gion. However imbued he might be, like his contempo- 
raries generally, with some of the peculiar errors of his 
age, he seems to have had very clear ideas of the necessity 
of practical holiness ; of a pure submission to the will of 
God, and conformity to the example of the blessed Jesus. 

Finding how much they advanced in knowledge by 
frequent intercourse with so sound an instructor, many of 
the persons who came to visit him built little huts for 
themselves in the neighbourhood ; and thus there was gra- 
dually formed a monastic community, which had all the 
elements of permanency, because it consisted of men who 
had voluntarily associated themselves together, for the 
simple object of religious improvement. We naturally 
regret in these days that mixture of vain notions as to 
the method of attaining to perfection in holiness, with 
what was so pious and solid in the groundwork of Bene- 
dict's views. But properly to estimate the character ot 
his aims, and of the institutions which he established, we 
must compare them, not with those of a period of greater 
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light, but with those which belonged to his own, or the 
immediately preceding, age. 

But the reputation which Benedict enjoyed enabled 
him to exercise an influence on the minds of the young, 
which tended materially to retard the progress of ignorance 
and error. Many of the greatest men in the country sent 
their children to reside in the neighbourhood of his cell, 
that they might receive his instructions. His calm and 
dignified sentiments ; his profound piety ; his knowledge 
of the human heart, and simple devotion to the interests 
of holiness, wrought powerfully on the afiections of the 
youths admitted to his society. Whatever their future 
walk of life, his instructions furnished them with a valu- 
able guide ; and even in the midst of the prevailing 
gloom, the knowledge of spiritual and moral obligations 
which he imparted, gave a certain degree of light to their 
path. 

In the course of a few years, the number of persons 
who had gathered around Benedict was sufficiently great 
to oblige him to institute a regular system of discipline. 
The rules which he established answered, in strictness of 
character, to the severe and elevated views which he had 
formed of spiritual life. But however opposed to the 
loose and vicious dispositions of the coifimon monastic 
bodies, they did not prevent the rapid increase of his order. 
Twelve societies were formed, each subjecting itself to 
the rule and direction of Benedict. After having laid 
the foundation of their usefulness and stability, he re- 
moved to Mount Cassino, in Campania, where he still 
further developed his views, and formed a system of dis- 
cipline which, had it been observed, might have saved the 
monasticism of the middle ages from its worst corrup- 
tions. 
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The rules which Benedict instituted were arranged by 
him, and circulated, as the constitution of the extensive 
order which now honoured him as its founder. In the 
following abstract wo shall meet with things strange to 
the calm, simple, and public spirit of our reformed faith 
and discipline. But as matter of history, it must not be 
forgotten, that Benedict, for the times in which he lived, 
was himself a reformer ; that, according to the light which 
he enjoyed, he opposed holy feeling, a virtuous severity, 
and desire for the glory of God, to the wickedness of the 
world, and the hypocrisy of pretended Christians; and 
that, though he Avas far from rising superior to the dan- 
gerous notions which were daily gaining currency in the 
church, the moral tendency of his system was disturbed 
neither by ambition nor vanity. 

Having distinguished the various sorts of monks, he 
lays down rules for the conduct of the abbots, placed at 
the head of monasteries. Then speaking of the punish- 
ments to be inflicted on any of the brethren who might 
be found guilty of crimes, he gives general directions for 
the management of the society. Thus he recommends 
obedience, silence, and humility ^ and fixes the hour for 
prayer and meditation. From the first of November to 
Easter, the brefliren were to rise at two o’clock after mid- 
night, and having finished the usual service, were to spend 
the remainder of the night in studying the book of 
Psalms, or in other profitable reading. Matins were to 
commence with the first dawn of day ; and the only 
change made in this arrangement was that which was 
rendered necessary by difference of season. The greater 
part of the day Avas spent in actual labour. Thus during 
the summer, the monks worked from six till ten, either in 
the fields, or at some other useful employment. They 
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then retired to study, and having performed the appointed 
noon-tide service, and dined, they passed a little time in 
silent meditation. Their labour was then recommenced, 
and they continued to work till evening. Nothing can 
better illustrate the practical character of Benedict’s re- 
gulations, or his own freedom from the dangerous notion, 
that monks might look for aid from Christian charity, 
without any exertion of their own, than the permission 
which he gave them to abridge the time devoted to medi- 
tation, whenever more labour was necessary for their sup- 
port. “ If the poverty of the place,” he says, “ oblige the 
brethren to live on the produce of their grounds, let them 
not be afflicted thereat ; for then will they be truly monks, 
when they live by the labour of their own hands, as the 
fathers and apostles did.” 

Among other rules, he directs, “ that the brethren 
should have all things in common ; and that all should 
be under the power of the abbot, and the care of the 
steward ; that in the distribution of things necessary for 
maintenance, no re.spcct was to bo had to the rank, but 
to the weakness, of the brethren. lie also enjoins the 
brethren to serve in tho«kitchen and refectory by turns ; 
desiring that esj)ecial care should be taken of the infirm, 
of children, and old men ; and that provision should be 
made for the hospitable entertainment of strangers.” De- 
scending to further particulars, he leaves it to the abbot 
to supply the monks with garments proper to the tempe- 
rature of the place in which the monastery is situated ; 
but he suggests that, under ordinary circumstances, it may 
be sufficient to give them a cowl, a tunic, and a scapulary. 
He desires the monks not to complain of the colour or 
coarseness of these habits ; but to bo contented with such 
as are given them, and may be obtained in the district. 
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The directions contained in his rule for the admission 
of new monks are very severe and precise. When any 
one offered himself as a candidate he had to endure pa- 
tiently the repulses of the porter, who, for four or five 
days, would refuse to admit him within the monastery. 
When at length he was permitted to pass under the gate, 
he was conducted to the apartment set apart for strangers, 
and where he was visited by one of the oldest of the 
brethren, and pressed with many unpalatable questions 
and commands. Supposing that he bore all this witli 
patience and humility, he was permitted, if he chose, to 
enter the chamber of novices. There the rule of the order 
was read to liim ; and he was subjected for six months 
to the rigours of a most stern preliminary discipline. 
At the end of this period the rule was to be again read 
to him, and if he still persevered in his desire to enter 
the order, he was proved for another four months ; at the 
close of which, if his patience, humility, and devotion en- 
dured the test, he was numbered among the members of 
the monastery. 

As far as these directions concerned the admission of 
new monks, who could understand clearly the obligations 
which they were about to undertake, they were not stricter 
than the naturef of the institution required. But we find 
that tliere were supplementary rules. The new monk, 
for example, if he had property, wa;S to consign it over to 
the poor, or to the monastery which he was entering ; and 
parents might bring a young child, and make vows for 
him which would bind him to the order, and oblige liim 
to give it whatever property he might inherit. Benedict 
himself was far too good and holy a man to form the 
notion of aggrandizing his institution at the expense of 
any social virtue ; but it requires little argument to prove. 
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that in these respects he prepared the way for some of 
the worst abuses of which any religious establishment 
could be made the instrument. These, however, were 
not seen in his time ; and the societies formed according 
to his rule were so superior to other monastic establish- 
ments, and offered so many advantages to those who 
wished to escape from the world, that such men as the 
celebrated statesman, Cassiodorus, rejoiced to rank them- 
selves among the members of the order. 

A comparatively short period only was required to 
render the Benedictine monks a very powerful body. 
They were found in all the great countries of Europe ; 
and their habits of study combined with the severity of 
their morals, obtained for them the general respect of the 
provinces in which they were established. Their original 
purity of manners did not continue for many generations ; 
but reformers arose from time to time in their own order, 
and of all the monastic brotherhoods existing either in 
early or later times, that of St. Benedict may be accounted 
the most worthily distinguished. 

The growth of monasticism was accompanied by the 
gradual establishment of those principles which gave so 
peculiar a character to the church in the middle ages. 
It was from the discipline necessarily impo.sed on the 
monks, that the law of oidibacy became binding on the 
clergy. It was from the practice, which became more 
and more frequent, of selecting the higher officers of the 
church from the monastic orders, that the mortifications, 
and other austerities, of outward religion, wQre multiplied 
as means of grace. Few of the great names known in 
ecclesiastical history arc unconnected with monasticism. 
Both Athanasius and Augustine, the most influential of 
the fathers, appear to have derived many of the dis- 
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tinguishing qualities of their thought from the disciptiDe 
of conventual life. It was not to be supposed that when 
they had long been submitted to the rule which separated 
them from all the ordinary ways of society, they could be 
raised to high stations in the church without urging the 
advantages of their solitary musings, or of their'own stem 
habits upon believers generally. That a blessing may be 
looked for from retirement ; that Christian perfection can 
hardly be attained to without some exercise of a severe 
self-denial, few devout minds will refuse to acknowledge. 
The fact that such things (in a modified sense) are neces- 
sary to us all, if we would acquire that victory over the 
world, the flesh, and the devil, in which our safety is to 
consist, gave an obvious force and importance to the 
arguments urged in favour of monastic severities. No 
one could deny that the mass of Christians were wanting 
in the likeness which they should have borne to their 
Saviour, because they would not take up the cross and 
follow him. When such men, therefore, as Athanasius, 
Augustine, and others of similar character, came forth 
from their solitudes, and were seen in the midst of the 
thoughtless and licentious world, ^ still practising all the 
austerities of ascetic life ; and when it was further found 
that the result of such a course was wonderful clearness 
and elevation of spirit ; wonderful superiority to the 
temptations, to the mean, base vanities of the world, 
little surprise can be felt that an admiration was excited, 
which would lead devout minds to endeavour by similar 
means to reach a similar perfection. 

But it was not in these respects only that the growth 
of the monkish orders influenced the state of the church. 
It was in the monastic cell that many of the subtle no^ 
tions had their birth which afterwards assumed the cha- 
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racter of formidable heresies. Both Nestorius and Eutyches 
had passed the greater part of their lives in monastic se- 
clusion, It was there that they had brooded on divine 
mysteries, till they had subjected them to their own forms 
of thought, and adapted them to the powers of their own 
expression. Nor was the Western church without similar 
examples of the disposition of monks to refine on the 
doctrines of religion, and stamp them with the character 
of their own minds. Cassian, whoso name on this account 
must not be passed over, exercised as great an influence 
for a time, though not so permanently, as Benedict him- 
self, in the promotion of monastic rules. But to him 
is attributed the origin of those semi-Pelagian doc- 
trines, of those modified views on the subject of human 
corruption and the necessity of grace, which alarmed 
the followers of Augustine almost as much as Pelagianism 
itself. 

Photius, in his account of Oassian’s institutions for the 
government of monasteries, says : “ They have in them 
something so powerful and divine that tlie houses in 
which they are observed flourish, and afford eminent 
proofs of holiness and^ virtue, while those which reject 
them are little distant from ruin. And, indeed, of all 
the systems invented for the guidance and instruction of 
monks, none, in my judgment, can be considered more 
useful, or spiritual, or tending more to perfection and 
true devotion. Cassian meddles not with actions and ob- 
servances of little importance. He insists upon substan- 
tials and the great ends .>f a monastic life. Hence he 
exhibits the virtues which it ought to foster, and the 
temptations to which it is mainly exposed. He never 
delivers his own mere private thoughts and imaginations 
Ml the subject, but makes observations, and delivers rules 
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and maxima taken out of holy Scripture, and auppofted 
by innumerable holy testimonies.” 

But St. Prosper, it is remarked, discovered in this very 
book, which formed the chief rule of the monasteries in 
the south of France, the seeds of heresy. Augustine’s 
reasonings on free-will and grace, were reg^ded, it is 
well known, by many of the French clergy as not wholly 
in harmony with other doctrines of Scripture. Their 
supposed error in this respect was ascribed to Gassian ; 
and the influence which his opinions exercised has been 
traced in the state of a portion of the British churches as 
late as the seventh century. 

Grenerally, however, the monks were zealous advocates 
of orthodoxy. Thus Gassian himself wrote very power- 
fully against Nestorianism, and assailed its author with 
equal eloquence and fervour. “ Were you,” he said, “ an 
Arian or a Sabcllian, and I could not use your own creed 
against you, I would confute you by the authority of 
Scripture testimonies ; by the word of the law ; and by 
that of the faith acknowledged throughout the world. 
I would tell you, that whatever your own state of mind, 
you ought not to resist the common consent of mankind ; 
and that it is unreasonable to prefer the opinions of some 
few individuals to the faith of the church at laige ; that 
faith, which having been taught by Ghrist himself and 
preached by his apostles, ought doubtless to be received 
as the word and law of God. If I should deal with you 
thus, what would be your answer 1 Your only hope of 
evasion would lie in the possibility of your replying, ‘1 
was not brought up in this faith. I was not so instructed ; 
my parents, my masters taught me otherwise. I have 
another doctrine in my church ; I have learnt another 
creed. Into this other creed I was baptized, and I live in 
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the faith of which I then made profession.’ You would think 
that bj thus speaking you had uttered a powerful argu- 
ment in defence of your error. But you were bom in an 
orthodox city ; you were instructed from the first in the 
Catholic faith ; you were baptized with a true baptism ; 
and we must not deal with you as with an Arian or a 
Sabellian. By the faith of the creed which you originally 
professed you gained admittance to baptism ; by that 
you were r^enerated ; and in virtue of the same faith 
you have been made a partaker of the eucharist. Still 
further, and with sorrow I speak it, the same holy faith 
raised you to the ministry, made you a deacon and priest, 
and exalted you to the dignity of a bishop. And what 
has been your course 1 What is the condition to which 
you have brought yourself ? By losing the faith of the 
orthodox creed you have lost all. The sacraments of 
your priesthood and episcopacy are grounded upon the 
truth of the creed.” 

Before the end of the seventh century, monasticism was 
so generally established, that, had it not been from the 
mere necessity of their union, the institutions in which 
its principles were embodied would have risen as bold 
and active rivals of the church. The tendency of monas- 
ticism to become an independent power was early seen 
Monks, as such, not belonging to any order of the clergy, 
claimed an exemption from the government of the bishops. 
But they were engaged in the performance of many holy 
offices; they read the Scriptures; they preached; and 
the people could not fail to look upon them as peculiarly 
fitted by their reputed virtues to lead them in the ways 
of holiness. Thus the regular ministers of the church 
often found themselves compared, to their disadvantage 
with the enthusiastic ascetics ; and could the latter have 
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duuovered even the shadow of a pretence for sucl^ a 
usurpation, there can be little doubt but that in the 
dark ages the whole power of the clergy would have been 
transferred to their handa 

The feeling of rivalry which was hence created, gave 
rise, on the part of the bishops, to occasional acts of au- 
thority which provoked a determined resistance on the 
side of the monks. In Africa, recourse was had to the 
following expedient. It had been especially directed by 
one of the canons, passed at the council of Chalcedom 
that the members of the different monastic establishments 
•should be under the bishops of the dioceses, in which 
they were situated. The bishops accordingly insisted 
upon a strict attention to such rules as they thought fit 
to introduce for the regulation of the convents. Whatever 
might be the nature of these rules, the monks considered 
their introduction as a violation of the proper indepen- 
dence of their order. In the council, therefore, which 
was held at Carthage, in the year 525, the abbot and 
monks of one of the African monasteries, made a formal 
appeal to the assembly against the oppressive conduct of 
Liberatus, bishop of the province of Byracena. The abbot, 
in his address to the council, pleaded, that the monastery 
which he governed had never been subjected by law to 
any bishop but the bishop of Carthage ; that while there 
were bishops of that see, they had readily consulted them 
on all matters of difficulty, and that without any sacrifice 
of their own proper independence ; that as Carthage had 
now again a bishop, they desired to be placed under his 
guardianship, and to be set free from the yoke with which 
others had attempted to oppress them. In justification 
of this his desire to place his monastery under the care 
of the bishop of another and a distant diocese, the abbot 
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urged the example of many other religious houses, vihich 
were subject not to the bishops of the provinces in which 
they were situated, but to those of other dioceses. 

There is good reason to believe, that the decision of 
the council was in favour of the monks, and that a decree 
was passed, which either rendered them wholly independent 
of episcopal government, or gave them liberty to choose 
the prelate under whom they desired to be placed. Which- 
ever was the case, the African monastic orders acquired 
by this decision a degree of liberty, which endangered not 
merely the fair authority of the bishops, but the whole 
discipline of the church. Had the monks been confined to 
their monasteries ; had they possessed no means of influ- 
encing the opinions of the people, or gaining power and 
wealth, they might have been safely left to themselves ; but 
the contrary of all this was the case ; and it is hence of 
great importance to the reader of church history, to observe 
the progress made by the monastic institutions of different 
ages, and the relation in which they stood to the whole 
body of the church. 

In the West, though not emancipated from the power 
of the bishops, the monkish orders were so hedged roimd 
by laws passed in their* favour, that they were generally 
able to defy the attempts of any ambitious prelate against 
them. For this they were mainly indebted to Gregory 
the Great ; and his example was followed by many of his 
successors, who saw that in return for the privileges which 
they conferred upon the religious orders, they obtained a 
share of that vast influence which they were daily ac- 
quiring among the great body of the people. 

While such was the growth of different parties in the 
church, and such its general outward circumstances, events 
were taking place which threatened the world with sub- 
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Jection to a yoke rendered ten-fold more formidable by its 
contrast with that of the gospel. 

^ P Mahomet appeared in Arabia in the early part 
g'jj of the seventh century. He was descended from 
^ * a family which had long enjoyed the high religions 


privilege of being charged with the guardian^ip of the 


Kaaba, or sacred books of the Arabs. Both the Old and 


New Testaments are said to have been familiar to him 


from youth ; and his mind early conceived the daring and 
imipious idea of converting them to the purposes of his 
own ambition. The state of his countrymen was favour- 
able to any attempt of this kind ; and he had all the 
qualities necessary to secure success. At the beginning 
of his course, he could number only four disciples, and 
they were his wife, his cousin Ali, his slave, and his de- 
voted friend, Aboubeker. Five others were subsequently 
added to these ; but he allowed four years to pass before 
he appeared openly in the character of a prophet. The 
be^nning of his career was attended with numerous perils. 
His bold pretensions excited the contempt of some, and 
the hatred of others. One of his most determined rivals 


had resolved upon his destruction, and it was only by a 
timely flight to Medina, that he saved himself from his 


Such, however, was the fascination of the language 
which he employed, and of the glowing images with which 
he filled the minds of his hearers, that he soon found him- 
self surrounded by a sufficient number of followers to 
enable him to assail Mecca, and take it by force. This 
at once placed him in a position for attempting greater 
things ; and he now unfolded th'e whole system which he 
was preparing to publish, and force upon the trembling 
world by fire and sword. 
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The system which was thus to wait upon, the steps of 
the conqueror, was formed of materials collected from all 
the known religions then existing. It contmned a ‘con- 
fession of the unity of God ; it owned the divine election 
ef Noah, Abraham, and Moses ; and while its authoB qpoke 
with corresponding reverence of.the whole line of prophets 
acknowledged by the Jews, he openly declared that Jesus, 
the son of Mary, was the greatest of all ; that he was 
miraculously conceived ; that he was the Messiah, the 
Word, the Spirit of God. The Jews, he added, thought -to 
destroy him, but he was saved by divine interposition* 
Of the Scriptures, he said, that the law of Moses, and 
the gospels, are inspired books, but that men have abused 
the grace of God, and altered them to suit their own pur- 
poses. “ It is hence,” he continued, “ that God has sent 
me to instruct the people of Arabia. Worship him then, 
and attribute nothing to his nature which is unworthy of 
his glory and perfections. Confess Mahomet to be his 
prophet ; believe in the resurrection ; in a universal judg- 
ment ; in the existence of a hell, where the wicked shall 
suffer everlasting burnings ; and in that of a paradise, a 
rich and lovely garden, watered by living streams, where 
the good shall enjoy for ever all the pleasures of sense." 

Having taught his followers what they must believe, he 
next instructed them as to the worship which they were 
to practise. Idolatry had corrupted and debased his 
countrymen. The severest denunciations, therefore, were 
pronounced against those who should be guilty of this sin. 
Prayer, on the contrary, was to be reverentially offered 
up. to the one true God. The offices of devotion were to 
be performed, with great exactness, five times a day ; (md 
purity, both outward and inward,' was represented as es- 
sential to the efficacy of devotion. Among the particular 
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ii1teltltti(;i|^<if(^'iry fi«ta' blood, ttad frMto 

||iViiig»'iM^ {dlgrinuigOi to Mecto. fie iastittttod^tiid |N[^ 
nbilt^ 'tithes; commaDded believt^ to tshef alini''^ 
th<^^toCnxce of the fidth ; <aiid pcoiiused porw&ie to thdWf 
nho should &11 in battle. One of the main doetoihM Of 
hiS''S7t9teni exhibited the belief in ptodOstiUation ki it# 
severest forms ; and he solemnly taught his folloureto M> 
submit themselTes, in all things^ to the eternal will of God, 

^^6 laws and instructions which Mahomet thus ptio* 
pared for the mtiltitudes, who now owned bim as a prO- 
{diet, were published at different times, and then collected^ 
into the volume to which he gave the general nanfe Of' 
Al-'Koran. Acting with the same daring (pirit of impose 
ture in this respect, as in the other parts of his course^ be 
jMretended that the substance of this book was di<^atod to 
him by the angel Gabriel ; and there were particular sea< 
SMits in which he fell into ecstacie^ and was supposed to 
be in communion with heaven. 

However wild the character of the imaginaiy revela* 
tiotts with which Mahomet filled^ the minds of his M> 
lowers, they were well adapted to the purpose whidi he 
souglrt to accomplish. The Arabs were rude, unlettered, 
and 'superstitious. They were ardmit and i m a g inathe^' 
but stem and serious. Mahomet himself, it is said, amid 
ne^ll^ read nor write ; but he bad means, more poweiftil > 
ev<ll^ titan those of letters, for the times in which he livmj^r 
by wiich to accomplish his designa The ministas idh 
the Somn were daring warriors ; prophets who knew tha|lt 
they iMIild fulfil their jnedictions by their swords^; 
in a yean; i^ost the whole of Arabia, witikkppMi'i 
lUilpinces, Owned the sway of their ehi^ h i > 
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^ ia 631, ^ROoewdctib^iliAliii^T 
friend and constant companion, Aboabe]a(^};:Qe 
lljKOBed the title of Caii]^ or vicar, intending to^deadejhe 
IdMnitf tha?^j,<a8 the represmitative.of ths^pn^thlfe 
filt heign continued only two yearn ; but during tha^a^ 
lied he exhibited such moderation, such temperance’i^td 
IhsUce, that he greatly extended the influence of bis faitl^ 
and was enabled, by the enthusiasm of his follower^ to 
enlarge his dominions flir beyond thmr original bordoifn 
who succeeded him, was still more successfltb^blkd 
no less distingoiidied for his moral virtues. I’oUovdUg 
the example of Aboubeker, he every Wednesday dis- 
tributed among the poor whatever the public treasury 
contained, not required by the emergencies of the state. 
During his rei^, which lasted ten years, Persia, Egypt, 
and %ria were brought under his sway. Jerusalem 
tipuaed its gates to his victonous hosts, and he entmd 
the sacred city with every manifestation of awe tltd 
devotion. His mercy to the inhabitants was as conspiour 
ous as his appearance of piety. He commanded his 
soldiers to spare their persons, their possessions, and their 
churches. Exhibiting his reverence for Christian tradi- 
tion, he visited Bethlehem, and offered up prayers in the 
grotto pointed out as the birth-place of Jesus Christ 
The 8}dendid mosque on the site of Solomon’s temple 
was erected at his expense ; and the fame of Jerusalem 
thenceforth became as precious in the eyes of the^l- 
lowem of Mahomet, as in those of the Jew or the 

v^he extension of the Mussulman empire waa^gpw as 
fl^d as the loftiest imagination of its fl>nnden,ooi^have 
him to expect. In the year 638, ^tbe splendid 
of Antioch fell into the hands of Os||r ; the 
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-m* empire wiibottiv«$ifd^»9;NHid- 
^ bomUiest heHerec ia tiie gospel, legili^^ 
il^lkix^'ci a &lse prophet, and the eBtabljehqi^t>,4)i{j^ 
'a'^ solemn chastuement inflicted <m,thp {Hi^f 
Ith^ negligenoe of Ohriatendom. New pnerisiona. flv d«ir 
fbiice were rendered necessarj. Men’s minds were stcaog^ 
MCflted b 7 the dread of seeing the world oreminr 
infldel $ and the vague terrors thus awakened gave a>fl^ 
impulse to the onward course of superstition. 

J^The growth of monasticism, on the one sidOf spd qf 
Mahome^inism on the other, must be regarded aa.esse^^ 
tiftUy influencing the religious characta* of the middie 
ages. They turned the thoughts of men out of their nar 
HW^l course ; and it was not till other,' and equalfy pQWf(c>- 
agents had begun to exercise their might on the hopes 
and fears of the world, that they lost any of the predot- 
minating fmne which marked their early reign. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

DocTniNE or the F.ucharist — Kdcharistic Ritks and Cere- 
monies — Other Rithal Observances. 


It was in the seventh century, that the rites of the 
church began to exhibit the most striking evidence of a 
definite change in the tone and spirit of popular religion. 
By far the most important of the ceremonies introduced 
into the service of the church, were thoAse which belonged 
to the celebration of the Eucharist. The peculiar sacred- 
ness of that sacrament ; the sublime associations with 
which it is connected, and the blessings arising from a 
faithful communion thereby with Christ and his people, 
have ever tended to render it in the eyes of believei's 
the most glorious, as well as the most venerable, of in- 
stitutions. 

The oldest ecclesiastical writers speak of the Eucharist, 
as they love to call it, in terms of mysterious admiration. 
Such words as oblation and sacrifice show how closely 
they connected the symbol with the reality, and how 
little more of fervent feejing was needed to obscure alto- 
gether the important dif.tinction between the outward 
sign, and the inward grace. But it was not till the third 
century, that the elements placed on the Lords table 
were regarded as constituting the substance of a sacri- 
ficial offering ; and no sufficient evidence, therefore, can 
be found of their being viewed in the liglit of objects to 
be worshipped. Tcrtullian mentions, that in his time it 
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greatly distressed pious attendants at the coiniiiunioii. if 
any of the bread or wine employed fell to the ground.* 
Origen uses stronger language, and says, that care was 
taken by those who celebrated the divine mysteries not 
to let a particle of the consecrated gift fall, especially no 
portion of the Lord’s body. He praises this reverential 
fear of the communicants, but draws the inference, that, 
while they preserve the body of Jesus Christ with so 
much care and veneration, they ought not to imagine, 
that there is less guilt incurred in treating the word of 
God with disrespect, than there would be if they disre- 
garded his body. 

Controversialists have shown, that no conclusion can 
be drawn from the expressions thus employed, to prove, 
that the ancients adored the sacramental elements ; but 
though this may be the case, it is impossible fairly to 
deny, that the language here introduced implies the ex- 
istence of a feeling akin to that which is known to have 
prevailed in later times. 

About the middle of the fourth century, the custom 
was introduced of carrying about the sacrament in public 
I)rocessions. These solemnities indicate another step in 
the progress of that reverence for the visible elements of 
the rite, which was destined to produce such important 
effects. Expressions now begin to be found in the writ- 
ings of some of the fathers, which show how profound was 
tlie feeling of awe which they felt on approaching the 
sacrament ; and how disposed they were to admit the in- 
troduction of any rite, which might promote the senti- 
ments with which they were thus inspired. There is a 
seeming inconsistency, indeed, in what some of the most 


^ J)c ('(uojia, r. iii 
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pious and eminent men say on the subject. But the ten- 
dency of their minds was, in many respects, towards the 
adoption of views, which, apparently, at least, harmonize 
more with the middle, than with the apostolic, age of the 
church. 

The most striking of the passages, from the fathers, 
appealed to in illustration of this subject, and that by 
opposing controversialists, are the following. First, Gre- 
gory of Nyssen, in his treatise on baptism, says, “ This 
altar before wliich we stand, is but common stone in its 
nature, differing nothing from other stones wherewith our 
walls are built ; but after it is conjsecratcd to the service 
of God, and has received a benediction, it is a holy table, 
an immaculate altar, not to be touched by any but by the 
priests, and that with the greatest reverence. The bread 
also at first is but common bread ; but when once it is 
sanctified by the holy mystery, it is made and called, the 
body of Christ. So the mystical oil, and so the wine, 
though they l)c things of little value before the benedic- 
tion, will, after their sanctification by the Spirit, accom- 
plish wonders. The same power of the word makes a 
priest honourable and venerable, sc])arated as he thus is 
by a new benediction, from the mass of mankind. For 
he who before was only one of the common people, is now 
made a ruler and overseer ; a teacher of piety, and a 
minister of the holy mysteries. And all these things he 
becomes, without any cha^^ge in his body, or shape ; for 
to all outward appearance, he is the same that he was ; 
the change being in his in' isiblo soul, and wrought by an 
invisible power and grace."'' 

In a similar manner, Cyril of Jerusalem, says, “ Beware 


^ l)c Bajilis. (Hirisf. t. iii. p. 300. 
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that you take not this ointment to be mere ointment. 
For as the bread in the Eucliarist, after the invocation of 
the Holy S irit, is not mere bread, but the body of Christ, 
so this holy ointment, after invocation, is not bare or com- 
mon ointment, but is tlie gift, or grace of Christ, and the 
Holy Spirit, who by his presence and divine nature ren- 
ders it efficacious ; and in such a way, that while the 
body is anointed symbolically with the visible ointment, 
the soul is sanctified by the holy and quickening spirit/'^' 

Still more famous is the passage from St. Chrysostom’s 
epistle to Cajsarius, in wliich lie says, “ As the bread before 
it is sanctified, is called bread, but aftm* the divine grace 
has sanctified it, by tlie mediation of the jiriest, ceases to 
be called bread, but is dignified with the name of the 
body of the Lord, though tlie nature of bread remain 
in it, and they are not said to be two, but one body of 
the Son ; so here, the divine nature residing or dwelling, 
in the human body, they both together make one Son, 
and one person.’* 

Tlieodoret used these remarkable expressions : ‘‘ Our 
Saviour would have those who are partakers of the divine 
mysteries, not to regard the nature of the things wliich 
they sec, but, by the change of names, to believe that 
change which is wrought by grace. For he that called 
his own natural body, wheats and bread, and gave it 
the name of a vine, honoured also the visible symbols, or 
elements, with the name of his body and blood, not 
changing their nature, but adding grace to nature.” A 
Eutychian having argued, that, “ As the symbols of the 
Lord s body and blood are one thing before the invocation 
of the priest, and another after, so the body of our Lord 


(’yvil. C'afoch. Mysf. IH. 
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after its assumption, was changed into the divine sub- 
stance Theodoret answered, “ Thou art taken in thine 
own net ; for the mystical symbols do not lose their own 
nature after consecration, but retain their former sub- 
stance, figure, and form, and are visible and palpable, as 
they werfe before. And yet they are understood and 
believed to be what they arc made, and are reverenced as 
those things which they are made. Compare, therefore, 
the image with the original, and thou shalt see their 
likeness. For the type must answer to the truth. That 
body has the same form and figure, and circumscription, 
and, in a word, has the same substance of a body which 
it had before ; but it is immortal after the resurrection, 
and is freed from all corruption, and sits at God's right 
hand, and is adored by every creature, as being called the 
body of the Lord of nature.”* 

The next author quoted is Ephrem, who was bishop of 
Antioch, about the middle of the .sixth century. He says, 
“ No man that hath any reason will assert, that the na- 
ture of palpable and impalpable, of visible and invisible, 
is the same. For so the body of Christ, which is received 
by the faithful, does not leave its own sensible substance, 
and yet is united to a spiritual grace. And so baptism, 
though it becomes wholly a spiritual thing, and but one 
thing, yet it preserves the property of its sensible sub- 
stance, that is, water, and docs not cease to be what it 
was before.” t 

These quotations are sufficient to show what were the 
views of the Greek fathers on the subject of the sacra- 

■* Theod. Dialog. I., Op. t. u. p. 17. Sec Cosin’s Hist, of 
Transubstan. p. 77. 

Ephrem ad Photiuin, Cod. 229. 
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merits, and symbolical usages in general. The Isatin 
fathers employ language of a similar tendency ; and Ter- 
tujlian is expressly cited as saying, “ We are not to call 
in question these senses of ours, lest we begin 'to doubt 
of the certainty of the very tilings that arc related of 
Christ ; whether He was not deceived when He saw Satan 
fall from heaven ; or, when He heard the Father^s voice, 
testifying of Him ; or, when He touched the hand of 
Peter's mother ; or was conscious of the smell of the 
ointment which Ho accepted for his burial, or when He 
tasted the wine which he consecrated to be the memorial 
of his blood. St. John argues upon the testimony of our 
senses, ^ which wo have heard, wliich we have seen with 
our eyes, which we have looked upon, and our hands 
have handled of the word of life.''"'’ But this attestation 
is false, if our senses may be deceived as to the nature of 
things which we sec with our eyes, and hear with our 
ears, and touch with our hands." f . 

Augustine, as reported by Fulgent ius, expresses him- 
self similarly on tlic same subject. Addressing those of his 
hearers who had been lately baptized, and were now pre- 
paring to receive the sacrament of the Eucharist, he re- 
minds them that what they saw upon the altar was bread, 
and the cup, as their own eyes could testify ; but that 
what their faith required to be instructed in was this, 
namely, that the bread is the body of Christ, and the cup 
the blood of Christ. ‘‘ But," he continues, “ the thought 


* 1 John, 1 . 1. 

f Tertullian. dc Aniiiui. c. xvii, “ Sic enini ot Marcion phantasma 
eum maliiit credere, totius corporis in illo dedigiuitus veritateiii, At- 
quiii ne in Apostolis quidcin ejus ludificata natiira est. Fidelis fuit 
et visus, et auditus in monte : fidelis et gustiis vini illiiis, licet aquae 
ante, in nuptiis GalilaeiE : fidelis et tactus exinde creduli Thojuse." 

VOL. II. X 
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will probably arise in your hearts, ‘ Christ took his body 
into heaven, whence He shall come to judge the quick 
and the dead ; and there He now sits at the right hand 
of God. How then is the bread his body 1 Or how is 
the cup, or that which is contained in the cup, his blood 1’ 
These things are called sacraments, because in them one 
thing is seen, and another is understood. That which is 
seen has a bodily appearance ; that which is understood, has 
a spiritual fruit. If, therefore, you would understand the 
body of Christ, hear what the apostle says to the. faithful : 
‘ Ye are the body of Chri.st, and members in paiiiicular.’ 
Your mystery, or .saci’ament, is laid upon the Lord’s table. 
You receive the sacrament of the Lord. You answer, 
Amen to what you are, and by that answer subscribe 
to the truth of it. You hear the minister say to 
you. The body of Christ, and you answer, Amen. Be 
members of the body of Christ, that your amen may bo 
true.” 

Augustine then supposes the question asked, “ Why is 
this my.stery in bread 'i ” And he replies, “ Let us here 
bring nothing of our orvn, but again hearken to the 
apostle. Wlien he sj)ea,ks of this .sacrament, he says, ‘We 
being many, are one bread, and one bixly.’ Cnderstand 
and rejoice. We being many are unitj", piety, truth, and 
charity ; one bread and one body.” 

The next author quoted is tlie Roman pontiff Gelasius. 
He lived towards the cln.-o of the fifth centur}^ and was 
one of the most .strenuous o])|;onents of the heresies, 
with whieJ^ the subtle .spirits of the Greek church were 
troubling believers. He says, '* Doubtless the sacraments 
of the body and blood of Christ which we receive, are a 
divine thing ; and, therefore, by them v.e are made par- 
takers of the divine nature, and yet the substance and 
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nature of bread and wine do not cease to be in 
And, indeed, the image and similitude of the body and 
blood of Christ is celebrated in tlic mysterious action. 
By this, therefore, it is evidently proved, that we are to 
believe the same thing in our Lord Christ, a.s we profess 
and celebrate, and take in liis image. That as by the 
perfecting virtue of the Holy Gliost, tlie elements pass 
into a divine substance, while their nature still remains 
in its own pro{)riety ; so in that princi])al mystery, (the 
union of the divine and human nature,) whose cllicacy 
and power they represent, Uicrc remains one true and 
perfect Christ, both natures, of which he consists, retain- 
ing their j)ropertie.s unclianged.'’ 

Still more remarkable is the language', of racuiidus, an 
African bisliop, wlio lived in tlic middle of the sixth cen- 
tury. * ‘‘ The sacrament of adoption,'’ he says, “ may be 
called adoption, as we call the sacrament of our Lord’s 
body and blood, which is in the consecrated bread 
and cup, his body and blood, not because the bread is 
j)ro})erly his body, or the cup his blood, but because they 
contain the my.-tery of hisl)ody and l)lood. Whence our 
Saviour, when Ih: blessed the Ijread and cup, and gav(j 
them to his discij)lcs, called them his body and blood. ”t 

ytill carrying on the line of v itnesses to the doctrine 
of the early church on this important matter, we have 

Kt tamon esse non desinit substantia vel natura panis ct 
vini.” — Gelas. dc Diuibus natur. Ibb. Pat, t. iv. ]>. 422 . 

I “ Potest v;u*i ament mn adoptionis ado]>tio lumcupaii, sicut sa- 
crainentmn coiporis (’t sanjiiiinis ejiis; quod cst in pane et poculo 
consecrato, corj)us ejiis et sanguinein dieinius, non quod j)roprie cor- 
pus cjus sit panis et poculum sanguis, sed quod in sc inysterium cor- 
poris suiiguinisque coiitineant Ilinc et i])se Doiuinus benedictum 
paneni et caliccin, quern discipulis iradidit, coq^us et saiiguinein 
suuin vocavir.” — Pacuiid. Jib. ix., c. 0, ap. Ping. 
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the statement of Isidore, bishop of Seville, about the 
year 630. In a work on the rites of the church, he says, 
“ The bread, because it nourishes and strengthens our 
bodies, is called the body of Christ ; and the wine, be- 
cause it creates blood in our flesh, is called the blood of 
Christ. Now these two things are visible;* but being 
sanctified by the Holy Ghost, they become the sacraments 
of the Lord’s body.” 

Had the fathers generally expressed themselves with 
the same clearness on the .subject as those here quoted, 
the controversy rc.spccting tlie real presence would pro- 
bably never have existed. But the fervour of some, and 
the loose indefinite mode of cxiire.^sion adopted by others, 
give too much support to arguments of a contrary ten- 
dency. It a.ppcars, however, that, with all the intense 
feeling and imaginutiveuc.s.s of the earlier ages, the vene- 
ration entertained for tlie Kucharist never led to tlie wor- 
ship of the visible elements of the mystery. This sub- 
ject has been iuvestigated with jirofound attention and 
learning; and oven Roman Catholic writers of eminence, 
especially Cardinal Bona, confe,ss that the adoration of 
the sacrament cannot be jiroved by any clear testimony 
of the fathers. The first notice of this practice, allowed 
on all sides to be sufliciently decisive, is that contained 
in the decree of Odo (..f Rari.s, who ordained that the 
people .should be frecpiently exhorted to bend the knee 
to the .sacrament, whenev< r they .saw it pass, as to their 
Creator and their Lord. 1 louorius, who was elevated to 
the poiitilicate in 121 6, di.octcd the priests to teach the 

* “ Paiiis (iiiia conliniKit coipii.s, idoo Chri.sii corpus iiunciipatur, 
viiiiiin aiitein, quia sansiiiucui operatur in carnc* idco ad sanguinem 
Cliristi refcitui." — Dc Kccles. Oiric. lib. i. c. 18. 
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people that when the elevation of the host took place, in 
the service of the mass, tlicy should bend the knee ; and 
do so also, when tlie sacrament was carried to the sick. 
Ten or twelve years after tliis, Gregory IX. introduced the 
practice of sounding a bell Avlien the host was elevated, 
that all those wlio hoard it might fall on their fences, and, 
joining their hands, adore the Lord. 

But though the practices alluded to may not be spoken 
of in the carl}^ ecclesiastical writers, or may, in reality, 
not liave existed in the bold, startling forms which they 
afterwards assumed, it is plain, Iroin tlie nature of things, 
that if they arc described as in their iull splendour, in 
the twelfth century, or at the beginning of tlie thirteenth, 
they must have taken root in the minds of the people 
long before this period. So romarkalile a class of rites 
and ceremonies as those lieh^nging to the adoration of 
Christ's body and lilood on the altar, could not have been 
suddenly introduced. They would have startled the most 
uncTiliglitencd of believers into curious or anxious iii- 
(piiry ; and the clergy would have lietm evoiTwhcrc em- 
ployed, not in pcrfoi-ming tlic service witli unquestioning 
devotion, Imt in justifying and defending tlieir novel cere- 
nioni(*s. We do not, however, find tliat any diihculty 
attended the multiplying of those rites by which the 
inystorv of the real presence was to lie exhibited. When 
it IjccaiiKi a siibje(^t of controversy, the wisest and most 
spiritual of scholars reasoned in vain. The belief was 
too generally and deeply rooted in the minds of the people 
to be weakened by any arguments, however scriptural or 
profound. 

Instead, therefore, of supposing that the reasonings of 
the great men quoted alcove were sufficient to preserve 
Ac church from t'rror on this subject, w(i have cause to 
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believe, that the tendencies of the popular creed, froiu 
the end of the fourth century up to the tenth, when un- 
resisted darkness prevailed, strongly favoured the worship 
of the sacramental elements. It is not difficult to explain 
how these tendencies arose. The gospel is too pure in 
itself for ' corrupt liuman nature. There will always, 
therefore, be a desire to mingle its simple, spiritual truth, 
Avith something more agix'eablc to passion and imagina- 
tion. In its genuine state, Christianity affords nothing 
to the unconverted heart, in the way either of promise or 
support ; but mixed up with even a slight portion of error, 
it becomes acc(‘ptable both to the proud mind, and the 
vain fancy. The invisilde and mysterious are rendered 
by its aid more ornamental to the system of human phi- 
losophy ; and the romance of ])assioii, deej)encd by the 
application of its modified s])iritiiality, becomes more in- 
teresting and attractive. 

Hence there .Avas cAX'iy reason to expect that, in its 
IHOgress tliroiigli the Avorld, Christianity Avould l>c sub- 
jected to clianges and additions injurious to its primitive 
character. For those avIio Ir.id the Avisdom to abide fast 
by tlie faith, as it was ojice delivered to the saints, the 
truth remained an unpolluted fountain of life and grace ; 
but for tlic rest, tlic system Avhich luid been given to illu- 
minate the Avorld, Avas d<‘prived, througli the Avilfulness of 
men’s perversii understandings, of its noblest properties. 
It Avas rc])resouted uikIcm iioav forms ; and joined Avitli 
ncAV rites. Every idle thought winch struck, for tlie 
time, the imagination of ^Jiv distinguished or inllucntial 
man, Avas supposed to have sufficient life, or substance in 
it, to admit of its being develojicd, ami thou taking its 
permanent place among the maxims or dogmas of the 
church. 
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The mode in which many of the fathers cxprei^sod 
themselves, promoted the increase of this great source of 
error. Their most doubtful phraseology has been often 
explained, as not meaning that which it is represented as 
signifying by those who have an interest in so applying 
it. But who can fail to see the tendency of St. Jerome’s 
reasoning, when he says, “ Let those who are ignorant, be 
instructed, by the testimonies of Scripture, with what 
veneration they ought to regard holy things, and serve in 
the ministry of Christ’s altar ; and that they should not 
view the holy cups, and veils, and other things pertaining 
to the service of the Lord s passion, as without holiness, 
or as mere inanimate and senseless objects, but as things 
which, from their connexion with the body and blood of 
the Lord, ought to be venerated with the same homage as 
his body and blood”?'''" It is true, that the latter sen- 
tence speaks strongly against the notion that the bread 
and wine Avere worshipped in Jerome’s time from a belief 
in the real presence : but it is equally evident that, if 
any species of homage, expressed by the rhetorical tenn 
majestas, was to be r(3ndered to the mere vessels of the 
altar, little was wanting to prepare the minds of the 
people, or the clergy, for ofFering divine worship to the 
sacramental elements. 

But it still needed some fundamental, or some ruling, 
idea, to render the Eucharistic service that which it was 


" * DiscaiU qui ignorans, eriuliti te.stiinoniis scrij)tuiuuim, qua de- 
beant vencratione saiicta snscipero, et altaiis Clivisti lainistcrio de- 
sorvirCj sacrosque calicos, ct sancta velaiuina, ct CcOtera qii® at ciil- 
imn pertinent dominicic passionis, non (piasi iiianiinactsensiicarentis 
.saiictinioniam non habere, sed ex consortio corjioris et sanghinis 
Domini, eadein qua corpus ejns et sanguis majostato veneranda.” — 
ifieron. E]), ad. Tbcophil. 
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destined to become. This was furnished bj the change 
of the sacramental mystery into a sacrificial rite. The 
process by which this was accomplished, was slow and 
secret. But before the end of the sixth century, the idea 
of a sacrifice was intimately connected with the celebra- 
tion of the communion. Gregory the Great is generally 
represented as mainly contributing to this important mo- 
dification of the primitive doctrine of the Fmeharist. But, 
extended and powerful as was the influence of that pon- 
tiff, it could never have eflbcted a change of this nature, 
had not the church, in general, been prepared to adopt it. 
That which he chiefly did, was to express in fervent lan- 
guage the thoughts wliich had long been present to his 
mind ; the impressions which were common to himself, 
with other men of similar religious attainments and dis- 
positions. According to him, the priest, in administering 
the Eucharist, presented an oflcriiig which was sufficiently 
precious in the sight of Heaven to bring choruses of 
angels to share in the solemn delight of the service ; and 
the efficacy of which was so great, that it availed to unite 
in loving harmony, things high and low ; the earthly 
and heavenly ; the visible and invisibh?. These, and all 
the other wonderful effects attributed to the divine mys- 
tery, Gregory plainly ascribes to its being a representa- 
tion of the sufferings nf the Redeemer. “ Christ,'' he 
says, is again immolatefi in this mystery of the sacred 
oblation." 

The influence of the Eucharist thus viewed, was now 
described as extending o\or a mucli wider sphere, and 
to more minute objects of human distress, than in former 

* Dial. lib. iv., c. 58. “ Qu® illani nobis mortem per mysterinm 

reparat, pro absolutione nostra passioncm unigoniti semper imitatiir 
Cliristus iterum in hoc mystcrio sacraa obliilioiiis inmiolatur.*’ 
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times. Gregory himself relates, that by virtue of the 
sacrifice on the altar, captives were restored to their sup- 
plicating friends, and shipwrecked sailors delivered from 
the i)erils of the deep.* But a much more important use 
was made of the power which the clergy hence enjoyed. 
The belief in purgatory had grown up into a ’doctrine of 
the cliurch. An idea existed, as early as the times of 
Origen, that a purifying fire would cleanse the souls of the 
just at tlic last day from any remaining impurity. St. 
Augustine cpiotcs the following passage from Jlalachi : 

Behold, he shall come, saith the Lord of hosts. But 
who may abide the day of his coming ? and who shall 
stand when he apj)earctli? for he is like refiners fire, and 
like fuller’s soap : and he sliall sit as a refiner and puri- 
fier of silver : and he shall purify the sons of Levi, and 
purge them as gold and silver.'f '' I'rom these words,'’ 
he says, “ it seems evident, that in tlie iinal judgment, 
tliere will l)e a certain kind of purgatorial punishment/'J 
lie forms the same conclusion from the passage in Isaiah, 
in whicli it is said ; “ When the Lord shall have washed 
away the filth of tlic daughters of Zion, and sliall have 
purged the Ifiood of Jerusalem from the midst thereof, by 
the spirit of judgment, and l)y the spirit of buriiing.”§ 
“ The churc^h of God,” he says, “ will be purged by the 
last judgment, as the fioor of the garner by the fan, tliose 
being purified by the fire who need such purifying.” |( 

* Dial, lib, iv. c. />7. [ Malacbi iii. 1 — 3, 

t ‘"Kx bis dicta smit, vidctiir eviduiiliiis ajipaicic in ilU) judi- 
cio qiia-sdain qiinriuiduin pnrgatoiias pipiiiis liitmas.” — De Civitate 
Dei, lib. XX. c. 2-0. 

§ Isaiah iv. 4 . 

II “Sed qualis tunc crit, veliit area per vcntilalionoiii, lUi per judi- 
cium pnrgala novissiniuin ; ois qiioque igno inniidatis, quibus talis 
miiiidatio iioccssaria ost.” — Do Cbvitale ]>ei, Jib. xx. c, 25. 

VOL. II. Y 
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And, “ After the judgment, when those have been purified 
by the fire, wlio arc worthy of that purification, no sin 
wliatevcr shall be found in any of the saints.” 

Here we sec the fundamental idea of the doctrine 
of purgatory. Under Gregory the Great, the notion of 
purifying lircs was extended to the state of souls during 
the period intervening between their departure from this 
world, and the day of judgment. Gregory liimsclf says, 
that the faithful ought to believe in the existence of a 
purgatorial fire, prepared for the cleansing of lighter sins ; 
and he adds, “ If offences, indeed, be not unpardonable 
after death, great is the help which the sacred oblation 
of the saving sacrifice may afford to souls, even after their 
departure hence.” t 

From this point, the growth of ambition in the clergy, 
and of superstition among the people, and in the church 
generally, became more and more palpable. But it was 
connected with the most sacred mysteries and doctrines 
of religion, and hence the period now to be contemplated 
will present little more than a scene of error and confusion. 

To the evils with which controversy, superstition, and 
political revolutions, tlireatened the church at the dawn 
of the eighth century, may be added those which sprung 
from the state of the clergy themselves. We have seen 
with what a spirit of pride and rancour the bishops of 
the principal dioceses often persecuted, or assailed, each 
other. Their ambitioiis pretensions to power were 
openly displayed. They claimed the homage of their 
fellow-labourers, of the cnurcli, and the world. Nothing 
could be more absolutely unlike its pattern, its rule, or 

* “ Cum fucrint etiam iguc inuiidati, qui f'jiisinocli mundatione 
Mint digni.” — J)o Civitate lib. xx. c. 26. 

I Dial. iv. 40, oo. 
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type, tlian the prelates of the eighth century to those of 
the apostolic age. Unhappily, the corruptions which 
Avere daily increasing in the church, favoured the usurpa- 
tions of the most unworthy of its ministers. The 
ignorance of the people prevented them froip inquiring 
into the truth of the statements, to which the bishops 
boldly referred their claims. Princes and statesmen who, 
under other circumstances, would have jealously resisted 
the growth of such a power, were now either unable to 
oppose it, or were induced, from a false notion of expe- 
diency, to let it advance unnoticed, or unchecked. 

But Avhile tlic characteristic vice of the ruling clergy 
was ambition or avarice, the ministers of the church, in 
general, were becoming less and less devoted to the 
proper duty of their calling. It appears, from the efiforts 
made, from time to time, to establish a better system of 
discipline, that they were ready to engage in employ- 
ments and pursuits the most unfitted to their spiritual 
character. Thus they appeared in tlie field of battle, and 
took part in the bloody conflict. They were seen fore- 
most in the chase ; and the pleasures of the tavern ; the 
cares of the trader ; and the exjcitemcnt of the gaming- 
table, occupied, in many instances, more of their thoughts 
than the service of the altar, or the controversies of the 
scJiools. This licentious character of the clergy may, in 
some degree, be accounted for by the ill-rcgulated con- 
dition of the several dioceses. The bishops, instead of 
being contented to rule over a single city, and its imme- 
diate neighbourhood, as in the earlier times, now pre- 
sided over extensive provinces ; and measured their dignity, 
and imaginary usefulness, by the number of souls of 
which they were the nominal, and only the nominal, 
pastors. But the immediate consequence of this exteu- 
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sion of the episcopal domain, was the escape of many of 
the clergy from the salutary control and superintendence 
which, in a better state of things, might have kept them 
to the performance of their duty. By an ancient law of 
the churclu every clergyman was ordained to minister 
in a particular locality. As long as this rule was fol- 
lowed, some banier existed to the increase of vice and 
error. But reasons presented themselves, at dilferent 
times, for breaking through the rigid observance of the 
law. It was obvious tluit in the case of missionaries a 
dispensation must be granted ; and many of the clergy, 
so ordained, instead of devoting themselves to the conver- 
sion of the heathen only, took advantage of the clerical 
character to accomplish their vicious designs in the 
world. Another custom, the growth of courts and camps, 
contributed greatly to the increase of the abuses referred 
to. Princes desired to have private chaplains. Their 
example was followed by the nobility ; and even knights 
began to have priests of their own. Supported as these 
clergymen Avere, by the liberality of their patrons, and 
having no proper pastoral charge, they soon became inde- 
pendent of the bishoj)|S, and disregardful of all the 
ordinary rules of their order. A vast number of un- 
settled and unemployed ministers Avere thus hanging 
about the churcli ; their manners and opinions equally 
prejudicial to the credli of religion, and their bold 
assumption of indepcndcn'\) destructive of the respect due 
to ancient discipline . 

These causes Avere suflicieut of themselves to produce 
many of the darkest features of the next three centuries. 
They opened the Avay to abuses yet unknoAvn ; and the 
grand interests of religion were thrcalened with an 
almost universal subjection t(j the Avorst passions, or 
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weaknesses of mankind. As long as the teaching of 
Scripture continued to be the fundamental rule of Chris- 
tian doctrine and morality, there was a health and vigour 
in the sentiments of believers, which preserved them from 
any great violation of spiritual consistency. ^ But no 
sooner were the traditions of the cliurch made to supply 
the place of the divine word, than doubt overspread 
the whole circuit of religious opinion. The standard 
was altered; the law of faith and righteousness was 
written in another language than that of the Sjiirit : the 
human commentary assumed a higher authority than that 
given to the text ; and men, excited and bewildered, felt 
it a happiness to escape, by any contrivance, from the 
stormy chaos into which controversy had converted vast 
provinces of Christendom. Thus a prejiaration was made 
for tlie establishment of that new speedes of Catholicism 
which, for many ages to come, was to constitute the form 
of the visilde churcli. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

t 

GuEiiK Emperors — Justinian II. — Lko the Lsaurian — C on- 

rROVEHSY RESPECTlNCr I MAGES — GrE(J ORY AND SeUENUS — 

THE Iconoclasts — Tumults and Persecutions. 

No class of princes have ever taken a more conspicuous 
part in t)ie affairs of religion, than the Greek emperors, 
from the time of Constantine. In some cases their inter- 
ference was higlily beneficial to the support of imro 
doctrine, and the wliolesomc discipline of the church. 
But in others, their authority was so introduced to deter- 
mine controversies, that the principles of religious liberty 
Avere wholly subverted ; Avliile, in not a few instances, it 
Avas employed in the support of flagrant errors and abuses. 
The earliest of tlie Greek emperors in the eighth century, 
reflected the vices and miseries of their age. Justinian 
the Second Avas a Avretchod tyrant, Avhosc crimes were 
only equalled by tlic gloomy turbulence of his reign. 
The first part of his career liaving been .spent in odious 
liccntiousncs.s, he Avas hurled from the imperial throne by 
Leontius, a brave office.’, and long the victim of his 
tyranny. Saved from instant death, through the mercy 
of the conqueror, he was sent, with mutilated feature.s, into 
the wilds of Tariary. There, in the midst of solitudes as 
savage as ids own thoughts of revenge, he cherished the 
hope of still recovering his croAvn. After three years of 
exile, and the endurance of numerous hardships and 
perils, he boldly returned, attended by a body of Bulga- 
rian cavalry, to the gates of Constantinople. The fickle 
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people now beheld in him only a brave prince, vdiose 
misdeeds had been more than atoned for by his sufferings. 
Both the reigning emperor, and Leontius, whom he liad 
supplanted, were loaden with chains, dragged into the 
presence of Justinian, and then cast helpless on the steps 
of his throne. Setting his feet on their necks, lie listened 
with fierce delight to the shouts of the people ; who, 
making religion, as usual, an instrument of their impious 
folly, applied to the tjTant the most striking passages of 
the prophetic psalms. But among the destined victims 
of liis vengeance, was Callinicus, the venerable patriarch 
of Constantinople. Sentenced by Justinian to lose his 
eyes, he was, immediately after the execution of the sen- 
tence, sent into exile, and his place supplied by Gyms, a 
monk, who had pretended to foretel the return of Justi- 
nian.. As if to throw discredit on the appearance of im- 
perial zeal in the affairs of the cliurcli, the tyrant sent 
messengers to pope John VII., desiring him to assemble a 
council at Home, which might affirm or reject tlie canons 
of the council in Trullo. Alarmed at the violence of 
Justinian, and forgetting his own dignity, the weak 
pontiff immediately replied, that he accepted all the 
decrees of tliat council. Whetfier Justinian Avas really 
anxious to ol)tain the good opinion of the Koman church, 
or was jealous of its pretensions, cannot be determined ; 
but not long after the occurrence above-mentioned, he 
desired Constantine, John’s successor, to visit him at 
Nicomedia. The interview took place, and Justinian 
received the sacrament at the j)ontiff’s hands. In return 
for the papal blessing, the emperor formally rencAved the 
privileges of the church; and the two dignitaries appear to 
have separated, mutually contented Avith the discourse 
which had passed betAveen them. 
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^ Justinian reigned six years after his return from Tar- 
tary. At the end of that period, he was assailed by a 
portion of his own army, and being taken prisoner, was 
immediately sentenced to lose his head. No one la- 
mented his fall ; and he was succeeded ])y the Armenian, 
Bardancs Philippicus, who ardently espoused the cause of 
the Monothelites, lie reigned but a short time, as was 
the case with his successors, Anastasius and Theodosius : 
the former of wliom abdicated and became a monk, while 
the latter was compelled to resign his crown to the leader 
of his armies, Leo tlie Isaurian. 

It was under this monarch that tJie controversy 
was commenced which led to so many disastrous 
proofs of the violent and superstitious spirit of 
the age. Few points appear capable of clearer proof, 
than that images were not admitted into the churches 
of primitive times. It is reported that Constantia, the 
wife of Licinius, and sister of Constantine the Great, 
desired Eusebius to obtain for her some portrait, or image 
of Jesus Clirist, The purport of his answer is said to 
have been as follows : — ‘‘ You have requested me to send 
you an image of Jesus Christ. Tell me, I pray you, w4jat 
it is whicli you speak 6f as an image of Clirist Is it 
tliat true and immutable image, whicli naturally carries 
the proper marks of its character engraved upon it ? Or 
is it that which He assunmd, on our account, when lie Avas 
clad in the figure and for^n of a servant ? I cannot sup- 
pose that it is the figure of a God which you demand ; for 
vou have learnt from Jes: s Christ himself, ‘ that no man 
knoweth tlie Son but the Father,. neither knoAveth any 
man the Father but the Son, and he to Avhomsoever the 
Son shall reveal him.' Assuredly then the image which 
* Matt. XI. 27. 
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you desire is that of the form of a servant, and of the 
flesh which he assumed for us. But we have also learnt 
that it was mingled with the glory of divinity, and that 
the mortality was swallowed up of life. Who then could 
represent the resplendent and dazzling rays of such a 
glory with colours and shades, things dead and inani- 
mate ? Even his disciples could not sustain the bright- 
ness of Ids countenance, when he was transfigured on the 
mountain, but fell to the earth confessing their inability 
to support the vision. But if the fleshly form, changed 
by the indwelling* Deity, had even then so much power 
and virtue, what must it not now have, freed as it is from 
mortality ; washed and j)urified from corruption ; the 
form of a servant changed into the glory of God ; death 
vanquished, the throne of the Father ascended, and the 
choirs of heaven exclaiming, ‘ Lift u]) your heads, 0 ye 
gates ; and bo ye lift up, yc everlasting doors ; and the 
King of glory shall come in V* It is obviously implied in 
this answer to Constantia s request, that Eusebius regarded 
► the fabricating of any image of the Saviour as injurious 
to the greatness of his glory ; or as inconsistent with the 
sublimity of the idea whi(‘h ough| to be formed of his 
perfections. 

In the canons of a council supposed to have been 
held at Eliberis, or Elvira, in S])ain, in the early part 
of the fourth century, it is expressly stated, “We would 
not have pictures placed in churches, lest the object of 
our worship and adoration, should be painted upon the 
walls.” Many attempts have been made to explain away 
the simple meaning of this prohibition. Maiml)Ourg pre- 
tends, that nothing more was intended than a caution to 
Christians not to adorn their churches with pictures, 
or images, which, representing sacred objects, might be cx- 

VOL. II. z 
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posed in times of persecution, to the insults and desecra- 
tion of the heathen. 

But Augustine, and other fathers, spoke as strongly 
against images as the council of Eliberis, “ When they 
are fixed,’’ says the former, “ in those places where they 
may attra(!t the attention of worshippers, though desti- 
tute of life and sense, yet, by their very likeness to that 
wliich lives, will they affect weak minds.” And : “ That 
rej)rcsentation of memlicrs leads, and as it were, constrains 
the mind which animates a body, to imagine tliat body, 
which is in form similar to its own, endued with similar 
perceptions.” And further : “ Idols have more influence 
to bow down an unhappy soul, because they have mouths, 
eyes, cars, and feet, than to correct it, because tliey neither 
speak, nor sec, nor hear, nor walk.”’"’ And still more 
strongly : No man prays or worshi])S thus, looking on an 
image, without being impressed with tlie notion that he 
sliall be heard by it, and with the hope that it will aid the 
fulfilment of his desires.” f 

But striking and distinct as these testimonies against the . 
use of images in churches seem, tlu^re can be little doubt 
that they were introduced into many places of worship, 
both in the East and West, We have proofs of the strong 
and opposite feelings prevailing on the subject in the time 
of Gregory thti Great, On the one hand, an account is 
given of a monk, who reouested the ])ontiff to send him 
images of Curibi, and tiie .saints. Gregory attended to 
the wishes of the recluse, and sent him images of Christ, 
of the Virgin iMary, and »St. Peter, and St. Paul. The 
gift, however, was accompanied witli a letter, in which it 
was strongly urged, that the utmost caution should be 

Mj). xlix. Do Civitalo Doi, lib. iv. c. 31. 

-t In JSaliii cxiii. 
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used against confounding the representation with the 
reality, the use of images being to call to mind those 
whom it is our duty to love, whetlier they be objects of 
natural or religious affection. 

On the other hand, a case occurred in which the zeal of 
a bishop was directed in the most conspicuous manner 
against the growing feeling of veneration for images. 
The prelate referred to was Serenus, Inshop of Marseilles, 
lie had found that the people of his diocese were falling 
into the grossest excesses in respect to these new objects 
of religious regard. Anxious to check tlie evil, but 
wanting in patience, or ability, to accomjdislL his object 
by persuasion and argument, lie had taken the violent 
method of pulling down the images from the churches, 
and dashing tliem to pieces, with every mark of ignominy 
and contempt. Gregory lieard of tlic occurrence, and 
lamented the intemperate zeal of yereniis. Tho letter 
which he addressed to him on the subject will serve to 
illustrate the temper of the pontiff, and the sentiments 
which were beginning to be generally entertained respect- 
ing the worship of images. 

“We praise you,” lie says, “ for hindering the people 
from worshipping images, but we rebukes you for breaking 
them. Ttdl me, my brotlier, where is tlie Jiishop that 
ever lieforc proceeded in this manner ? If nothing else 
had hindered you from doing it, ought not the very sin- 
gularity of the thing to have prevented 3^our taking such 
a course 'I Should you not have shrunk from the charge 
of assuming to yourself the credit of being the only wise 
and prudent person ? There is a vast difference between 
worshipping an image, and learning whom we ought to 
worship, by the historical representation of a picture ; 
for that which the Scriptures teach those who cau read, 
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tbo picture teaches those who have eyes to look upon it. 
The unlearned see therein what they ought to follow ; 
the picture is a book to them who know not a letter, and 
hence it is very useful for the instruction of the barba- 
rous people among whom you live, and regard for whom 
ought to prevent you from giving them any offence by an 
indisri’cot zeal. You must not destroy that which is 
[)laccd in cliurches, not to be w()rship])ed, l)ut to give in- 
struction to the ignorant. Anciemt custom permitted the 
picture's of sacred liistories to bo set up in churches; and 
your zeal, if it had been attended witli discretion, would 
never have induced )’ou to tear them, nor occasion a 
scamlal, which has driven away a part of tlie people from 
your communion. You ought, therefore, to rccal them, 
and still may make it known, that images arc not to be 
worsliipped ; tliat you would not have broken them had 
von not found the multitude adoring them ; and that you 
are now willing to allow them a place in the cliurches, 
])rovided they be used for iiislniction only. Do not for- 
bid images ; but ijn'veiit tlicir being worshippixl in any 
way whatever; awukeiiing your [)eoj)le to repentance, 
and the adoration of the Holy Trinity, by contemplat- 
ing tlie pictures Avhich represent histories of sacred 
tilings/’'" 

Sennius, it appears, a'os unconvinced l^y the arguments 
of Gregory, and continoi'd pi'rseveringly to destroy thc^ 
images and lacturcs Avhicli were still to be found in the 
(hurdles of his diocese. The enthusiasm of the people 
in beliali d' thes(‘ olyecls of devotion, only tended to in- 
crease the conviction of tlicir liishoj), ihat it was his duty 
to pursue tlic course which lie had begim. There was 
evidently a far deeper feeling in the minds of the people 
i-ii). ix. Ej). n. 
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in favour of images, than could have been inspired by the 
mere understanding of their worth as means of instruc- 
tion. Had they been considered only in tlie latter cha- 
racter, Serenus might soon have silenced the reproaches 
levelled against him, by supplying his flock with some 
less suspicious elements of knowledge. But the power of 
a.ssociation had awakened other feelings than those which 
we entertain for a useful book, or a significant representa- 
tion. The image whi(;h had life in its form and feature 
to the eye, had, as Augustine reasons, life to the nund 
and heart. Affections were thus iaspired which, mingling 
with a sense of religious reverence, wanted but little cul- 
tivation to bring fortli all the fruits of idolatrous adora- 
tion. The vei’y eircixmstance, tliat tlic; jicople were sunk 
in ignorance, employed as an argunu'iit in favour of images 
might have been more properly used to sliow tlie vast 
danger of their introduction. In times of great intellec- 
tual advancement, it might be dillieult to find any class 
of persons disposed to regard an imagi! of wood or stone 
with reverence ; but when imagination is the ruling prin- 
ciple of the mind ; when it is unchecked by habits of 
ri'asoning and imiuiry, the almost certain consccjuence of 
tlie employment of symbolic figures, or corjioreal repre- 
sentations of spiritual natures, is to render the actual 
truth more inamniirehcnsible ; and the visible object 
more venerable to the fancy. The common facts of eccle- 
siastical history afford ample proofs of the truth of this 
remark. Images, at a companrtively very early period, 
ceased to be looked upon in the character of books for 
the ignorant, as they are described by Gregory the Great. 
They were recognised as objects of worshi[) ; and the only 
distinction drawn between them and tho.se of a divine 
naturi', was one which it rcipiired the subtlety of tlicolo- 
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gians to invent, and weightier arguments than any of them 
could bring to justify. 

But important as was the subject, no attempt had 
been made by the church to determine authoritatively 
the kind of homage to be rendered to images, or ac- 
cording to what rule they were to obtain their shrines 
in the house of God. It was reserved for Leo the 
Isauriaii to bring the question to an issue. He had 
heard with grief and indignation, the reproaches which 
both Jews and Mahometans heaped upon Christians 
as worsliippcrs of idols. Images had been used in 
tlio Eastern churches from an early period. Their in- 
tro^luction, and the ardour with which they were 
reverenced by the people, have been ascribed to the 
common imaginative character of the Greeks ; to their 
passion for whatever belonged to artistic genius ; and 
their natural proneness to embody their intellectual con- 
ceptions in visible forms. 

Such was the growth of these dispositions among the 
Eastern Christians, that before the end of the sixth cen- 
tury, the custom of bending the knee, or of falling down 
before images, was generally observed. The Jews con- 
templated such practices with unfeigned and unconcealed 
disgust. They accused those who followed them of 
violating the law of God ; and thei? reasoning was 
founded on a direct apT)cal to the records of Scripture. 
Leontius, bishop of Ncapolis, in the island of Cyprus, 
undertook to answer the accusations thus heaped upon 
the church. pretended that the prohibition against 
images in the Mosaic law did not refer absolutely to their 
use in religious services, but to the idolatrous veneration 
sometimes rendered them. He illustrates the feeling 
entertained for such things among t'hristians, by refer- 
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cnce to the manner in which affectionate children \vill 
embrace any object which may remind them of an absent 
father. As they would kiss, and weep over, the cloak or 
the chair, which belonged to him, so do believers in tlie 
fulness of their love, honour whatever pertains to Christ. 
Thus they venerate the sign of his passion in 'churches, 
in houses, in rooms, in market-places, and even on vest- 
ments, that they may liavc it continually before their 
eyes, and never forget their God, as the Jews forgot Him. 
To this, Leontius added accounts of miracles which had 
been wrought through the iiiHuence of j)articular images, 
still remarking, in the way of caution, that these images 
were not gods, but representations of Christ and his 
saints, sot up in their honour, and as ornaments of the 
churches. 

It mattered little, however, in times like these, wliethcr 
tlu^ arguments employed in such a controversy were weak 
or powerful. The passion for images had been too long 
indulged, to be subdued either by the ridicule of dis- 
))clievers, or by the reasonings of the spiritual-minded. 
It was not in churches only, that the images of Christ, of 
the Virgin Mary, or of the saints, were to be found. 
They decorated the walls of both private and public 
buildings ; were engraven on cui)s and goblets ; entered 
into the ornanicnts oi’ emlnoidered vests ; and gave fresh 
sanctity to the splendid (unblazonry of the church-books 
and rcc<)rJs. Images, it is said, W(Te to the Greek 
churches, what the relics of saints were to the Latin. 
Curious tales and traditions Avere not wanting to strengthen 
the general feeling in their behalf. Some were spoken 
of as not made by hands ; others as furnished by Christ 
himself. The portrait wjiich he was said to have sent 
to Abgarus, prince of Edcssa, still enjoyed the revo- 
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rential admiration of the faithful; and, still more, the 
likeness of himself, which he impressed on the napkin 
which he received from the pious Veronica, as he passed 
her door, covered with bloody sweat, on the way to 
Calvary. 

But general as was the belief in the sanctity of 
images, there were some keen observers Imth among the 
clergy and laity, who saw liow tliis sentiment must tend 
to the injury of pure ndigion, and to tlie debasement of 
those classes of society wdiich the gosj)el only in its purity 
could raise and enlighten. In these views they were 
further strengtliencd l)y the study of Scripture. The 
divine word spoke plainly and fully egainst image-wor- 
ship ; and all that had cvct been said on the subject by 
tlie aculest reasoners of tlic age, vanished into nothing 
bi^forc tlie simple trutli of the law and the gospel. 

Wlien Leo the Isaurian ascended the imperial throne, 
the evil had risen almost to its heiglit. lie took a pro- 
found interest in the affairs of the churcli ; and the bold 
spirit of tlie barliariaii conqueror exhibited itself in the 
measures which he adojited to enlarge its bounds. The 
Jews and heretics who came within his power, w'cre com- 
pelled b}^ acts of violence to embrace the gospel, and 
conf()rm to the laAvs oi’ tlui clinrch. Jlcsistance was 
attemh'd wdtli so much offering that few had the courage 
to wlthstaii'l the jiroc-c dings of the emperor. The 
success which hi* thus mijo^ed in the comjmlsory conver- 
sion of the known (‘nemie> of the chnrcl., ajipoars to have 
encouraged, him in adojiting a similar course in correcting 
the abuses which he discovered in tlie church itself. But 
witli all his energy, with liis earnestness and right inten- 
tions, the errors into which the pcrsccuung character of 
his disposition led him, more than counterbalanced any 
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benefits to be looked for from the tenor of his proceed- 
ings. He regarded himself as possessing unlimited poAver 
over the church, and as combining the priestly with* the 
royal character. His natural good sense enabled him to 
discern the difficulties which must attend an attempt to 
suppress usages wliich had taken a deep hold of popu- 
lar feelings and prejudices. 

Tlie aid of the clergy generally could in no wise be 
looked for. Germanus, the patriarch of Constantinople, 
had reached the ninetieth year of his age, and was a 
devoted champioii of image-worship. It was in vain to 
reason against tlie sentiments w^liich he luul adopted, and 
which were ]iow interwoven with all his notions of reli- 
gion. The emperor is said to have licld a long discourse 
witli liim on tlui su()jecl, and llie substance of tliis con- 
versation is supposed to bo contained in tliree letters, 
wliich Germanus wrote in dclence of liis opinions. His 
aigiiments are founded on the subtle distinctions, which 
were every day becoming more lamiliar to the cars of the 
clergy. “ When we tulore,” he said, “ the image of Christ, 
we adore neither the wood nor the colours with which it 
is covenid, but the invisible God,»wiio is in the bosom of 
his Father, and whom we worship in spirit, and in truth. 
The Christian faith, the worshij> and adoration wiiich it 
inculcates, relate to God alone We adore nothing that 
is created ; nor render to our fellow-sca vaiits the worship 
which is due to God alone. In allowing images, w^e have 
not the remotest thought of diminishing the perfection of 
divine worship, for we make no attempt to riipresent the 
invisible Divinity, which the angels themselves cannot 
comprehend. But the Sou of God having become man 
that he might accomplish our salvation, we make an 
image of his humanity to strengthen our faith ; to show 

VOL, u. 2 A 
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that he did not take our nature upon him by a mere 
metaphor, but truly and substantially ; and thereby to 
rccal to our minds the doctrine of his incarnation. l:?o in 
the same manner, \vc make an image of his holy mother, 
who being a woman, and of the same nature with our- 
selves, conceived and bore the Almighty God. We 
admire also, and revere as blessed, the apostles, the 
martyrs, the prophets, and all the other saints who have 
been servants of God ; who have been distinguished by 
their good works, by the testimony which they have 
rendered to the truth, and by their patience in suflering. 
We introdu(‘e images of these holy men, to remind us of 
their courage, and tlieir virtues, but we do not render 
them the homage which God alone can claim. All that 
we do is to cherish affection for tliem, and to fortify our 
faith by tlie visible representation of things deserving of 
rememl)rance.'’^ 

A Plirygian bishoj), named Constantine, appears to have 
1)een one of the first among the clergy to deplore the 
increasing passion for images. By those who looked upon 
their introduction as essential to the edification of the 
people, this prelate was. regarded as the auLlior of a griev- 
ous scandal ; and Gcrmarius, in writing to liim, spoke of 
his conduct as that of a man, who might ];e cliarged witli 
the rein of souls. ''Scandalize no longer,"’ he says, “the 
innocent people. Eemcn‘])er the terrilde judgments of 
God against those wlio occasion the fall of belioviu’s; and 
know^ that, till you lane de.ircred the letter witli wliich I 
have charged you, to your inctropolitnTi, I forbid you, in 
the name of the Holy Trinity, from performing any epis- 
copal function ; for I prefer using rigour, to appearing 
guilty in tlie sight of God.” 

To another bishop he wrote, “ You dwelt with us for a 
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considera])lc time ; we conversed together, and you i)ro- 
posed questions on points of Scripture, but advanced 
nothing against the images of the saints, of Jesus Christ, 
and his holy mother. But I liear now that, as by a com- 
mon resolution, ^''ou have ordered all images to be removed 
from your churches. Remember, tliat we ought to avoid 
all novelties, and especially when they are likely to prove 
offensive to the faithful, and are oj)posed to tlie long-estab- 
lished practice of the (diurcli. ^Fhe images of the saints 
serve but to excite the love of virtue, in the same manner 
as the discourse of an eloquent teaclier. For painting is an 
abridged history, and all refers to the gloiy t)f our lujavcnly 
Fatlier. JIany councils have been held. Would tliey have 
bceJi silent on tlic subject of images had tliey regardeil 
•them as leading to idolatry?” 

Another passage in this letter shows the jirogress made 
in the ceremonies connected witli the homage rend(*red to 
images. “ You ouglit not,” says Germanus, ‘‘ to l)e offi'iided 
1 'ccause lights and perfumes are placed before them. Thi'se 
are symbols of the virtues of the saints, and signify the 
spiritual light, and the gifts of the Spirit, for which they 
were distinguished.” 

CJ t 

Doubtful of his own power to defend the cause of images 
against the det(*i‘mination of the emperor, the aged patri- 
arch wrote to Gregoiy II. requiring Ijoth his coiuisel and 
his aid. The pontiff answeixul his apjJtnl ()y expressing 
him.sclf as profoundly thankful that the jwactice of the 
church was so nobly supported by the zeal of its minister. 
“ There is no idolatry,” he said, “ in tlic respect paid to 
images. All that concerned the ijicarnation of the Son of 
God took place really and visibly, lie was born, jier- 
formed miracles, suffered, and rose again from the 
dead. Would to God, that the heavens, the earth, the 
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sea, and wliatcvor they contain, could recount these mar- 
vels, wlictlier by discourse, l>y witing, or by painting !” 

Gregory also wrote to the emperor himself. “ Having 
received/' he said, ‘‘ epistles from him, at the beginning of 
his reign, which exhibited gi'cat soundness of ojunion, he 
was astonished to find him now destroying images, and 
treating those who honoured them as idolaters. Images/’ 
he adds, “ are very useful to excite the affections of 
believers." No image, h(^ allows, could be made of the 
Deity ; and the reverence witli wliicli such objects are 
regarded (jught not to be confounded witli the worship 
due to God. But he observes, that in respect to the image 
of Clirist, the faithlul were accustomed to say before it, 
“ Lord Jesus, save us." And that before the image of the 
Virgin Mary, they uttered these words: Holy mother of 
God, intercede for us with thy Son, tliat he may save our 
souls." 

Supposing tliis letter to l)e genuine, we liave here very 
clear indications of the connexion of image-worsliip with 
abuses of doctrine, the most injurious to tlio j)ure faith of 
the Gospel. We learn also from the same source, tliat the 
Homan jiontills Avcr(‘ nowjieginning to be suspected of tliat 
opposition to the temporal power, which subsec [iiently led to 
so maiiy dejdorablo conlla Is. Leo having lieard that (Iregory 
Avascxcitingsoveral [irovinoes olthe empire to resist his man- 
dates, the lattor luiswen d, that he was so far from raising 
tumults sigainst him, that he had written to all the princes 
of the Wt‘st in his behalf ; that they had expressed their 
desire to preserve peace with him ; but that having lieard 
of his becoming a destroyer of imoges, and especially of 
his having broken one of Christ, they had ceased to respect 
him, and had cast down his statues. With regard to the 
threats which Leu liad uttered against him, Gregory says, 
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You ought to be aware that the bishops of Rome have 
ever been anxious to maintain peace between the East 
and the West. This was the case witli our predecessors; 
and we follow their example. If you continue to insult 
and threaten us, wo will not contend against you, but will 
withdraw into Canij)ania.” He adds, that if troops were 
sent, as tlui emperor had tlireatened, to break down the 
image of St. Peter at Rome, the Idood which would be slied 
would fall upon tlie head of the saci'i legions persecutor. 

Little affected Gregory s reiuonstraiK'es, Leo haugli- 
tily replied, Hint lie was botli emperor and priest ; and the 
answer which lliis again ]n*uduced, on the side of the 
pontiff, was treaU'd, like Ids former address, with proud 
contomjit. Some provinces of Greece now rose in open 
rebellion against him, Ilis skill as a warrior enabled him 
speedily to put doAvii the insurn^ction, and the success 
which attcndcjd his arms, encimraged him to jiursue still 
more resolutely liis plans of religious reform. Finding 
the iin])ossibility of overcoming the resistance of Gennaims, 
by his own private arguments or jicrsuasioiis, he deter- 
mined to summon a coujicil. The assembly met in the 
Jiionth of January, 7J0. Roth the worshi]) of images and 
the invocation of saints wei’c forfnddeii by the decrees of 
the synod. Ih'lies were treated with as little r(\gard ; 
and uhen Gcaaiiauus lirndy refusinl 1(^ sign the decrees, 
Leo, l>y an act of authority corresponding to Hie ifieas 
which he had formed of his ecclesiastic^al supremacy, 
deposed the aged patriarch, and even drove him forcibly 
from his residence. Tlie patience and meekness with 
wliich Gernianus bore Hiis unworthy treatment, proved 
how many Christian virtues might consist with the most 
serious errors on questions like those imw disputed. He 
retired to a house belonging to his palcu'nal estate, and 
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converting it into a monastery, passed Ids few remaining 
years in constant prayer and meditation. Anastasius, 
who succeeded Idm, is described as a man of wholly differ- 
ent character ; as a worldly and time-serving courtier. 
Wholly indebted to the emperor for his elevation, he 
readily acceded to his wishes, and neglected no means of 
effecting the object wddcli he had in view. 

Leo was now resolved to pursue tin*, course whicli his 
extravagant notions of tlie imj)erial prerogative naturally 
pointed out. llis edict for the removal of iinag(5s had 
been generally disregarded, lie (h;termined to wait no 
longer the change in the feelings of the peoi)lc, which lie 
had ho])ed to jiroduce by argument. TIk; (irst proof 
whieli he gave of this resolve was suilicient to exciter the 
poiiulace to inadiie>s. In the vestibule of the jialaee at 
Constantinople, was an image of Christ upon the cross, 
venerable above all things in the 03^03 of the multitude. 
It was tlie common belief that it bad existed from the 
time of CoiisLautiiie the (ireat, and that it was the con- 
secrated manorial of tliC vision which had led to his con- 
version. When tlie ollicer whom Leo liad cliaigcd Avitli 
the perilous dut}^ of destroying this image commenced 
his work, a m-owd of Avomcn surrounding tlic sa(‘,red me- 
inori;i], besought him, with clamours and tears, to with- 
hold ids sacrilegious han ls. They implored in vain, lie 
mounted a ladder, and irdsing his axeg struck the image 
Lhree blows in the face. Tlic mingled wrath and grief 
of the s2)cctators now knexv no Ixiunds. They broke 
loose in a torrent of execrations : and tlic foremost of the 
crowd seizing tlie ladder, hurled the unhappy officer to the 
ground. As he lay groaning on the earth, the infuriated 
women rushed upon him, and sought still further to satiate 
their rage by tearing tlicir victim almost limb from limb. 
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But Leo was not to be turned from his purpose. Other 
officers were sent to execute his design ; and the image 
being torn from the wall, was burnt to ashes. The crowd, 
in the mean time, had hastened to the patriarchal palace. 
Their wrath against Anastasius was vented in threats, 
wliich made him tremble for his safety. An application 
to the emperor brought a troop of soldiers to his gate. 
The most conspicuous of the women were seized, and put 
to deatli. Many other persons, supposed to be imjilieated 
in their crime, suffered the same imnisliment ; and if per- 
secution, or violence could have accomplislicd the oliject, 
Leo would soon have seen image-worship abolished in liis 
dominions. 

It is worthy of mention, that hostile as this emperor 
was to images of every kind, properly so called, he di<l 
not demy the lawfulness, or even usefulness of symbolic 
signs. Hence, no sooner was the ancient representation 
of the crucilied Saviour removed from tlui palace wall, 
tlian ho placed thei*e a simple cross, a more (ittiiig memo- 
rial, it was intimated iu the superscription, of our Lords 
j)assion, tlian a senseless, lifeless form of painted stuff. 

But it was not thus that the peo])le could be satisfied. 
There were associations connected witli the image which 
had been removed, too long and dearly chcrisJu'd to be 
transferred to any other. A cuiious story is told, illus- 
trative of the peculiar feelings with which this object of 
veneration was regarded. One of the chief merchants of 
Constantinoi)le had been reduced, by shipwrecks, to a 
state of great necessity, lie sought, in vain, the ^fcsi»>,t- 
ance of friends and acquaintances. Jlonc would trust a 
man with money whose circumstances Avere knoum to be 
so embarrassed. At length, but almost despairing of suc- 
cess, he went to a rich Jew, and besought tlie loan of such 
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a sum as miglit enable liiin to fit.out some ships, and re- 
commence his business. The Jew looked at him with 
surprise, and immediately demanded what security he 
could give. Find me, lie added, some good bondsman, 
and you siiall Jiave as much money as you wisli. The 
merchant knew how useless it would be to ap])ly again to 
his friends. No one would be liound for liim, or become 
connected in any Avay with his affairs. Ho acquainted 
the Jew with his circumstances, but taking him by tlie 
hand, begged liim to accom2)aiiy him to a certain sj)ot, 
where he tliought the required securit}^ miglit still l)e ob* 
tained. Tlie Jew followed him as lie (lesiiX'd. They ar- 
rived at the palace ; but instead of entering its gates, or 
seeking the chaml)er of some wealthy courti(T, the mer- 
chant led liis companion liefon; the image of Christ, and 
pointing to the figure, juonounced in a tone which be- 
tokened the profoundest laitli and conlideiujc, “ Tlierc is 
my liondsman : Tie assunnl that your money will lie safe.’’ 

The Jew, it is said, was so moved by tlic fervent ex- 
pression of the merchant, that ho consented to accxqit his 
mysterious security. A large sum of gold Avas ])la(‘ed in 
his hands. He recomimmced his business. I>ut his 
hopes were put to a severe trial. Two of his ships 
were wrecked, and rui;^ a])[‘eare(l again to tlin'iiten liim. 
At length tlie prosjicct becaiiu^ fairer, llis remaining ax's- 
selsinade luosperuus veuages. First nue, and then another 
event hajqAoned, to increase the valm^ of his cargoes ; 
and, ill n sliort time, he again sai\ liimsidf surroumled 
by xieaith and friends. Never hugetting the Jcav, to 
wliosc generosity lie OAved so miicli, Ik. summoned him to 
his chamber, and there shoAving him the riches wliich lie 
had accumulated, discharg(id the liond, to Avhicli he liad, 
as it Averc, set the name of Christ. The Jew, it is said, 
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was strangely aftectecl by the wonderful circumstances tn 
wliicli he had thus l)cen made a party, lie did not resist 
the impression left upon liis mind ; and confessing him- 
self and his family converts to the gospel, he was soon 
after baptized, and became, in tlu^ end, a faitliful minister 
of tlie truth.’' * 

While incidents like this were popularly related, as 
eojinected with the Instory of images, the poAver of the 
state' could avail little to correct tlie superstitious feelings 
witli wliicli they were ri'garded. Leo, though lie succec'ded 
in removing, by violence, the more obnoxious of the 
images Avliieh adoriKid tlu^ (LunLes, and other public 
places, found it impossible to prevent the jxiople from 
eherisliiiig these objects of reverence in tlu'ir houses, or 
in tlie more remote provinces. At his death, therefore, 
but little had, in reality, lieen done to correct the abuses 
which he, and ninny (mlightened jiK'n with him, s(\greatly 
de])lor('d. 

Lc'o’s son and successor, Constantinus Copro- 
nymus, was no less inimical to the worship of 
images than his father. During a part of his 
reign, he ivas exjiosod to the dangerous machinations of 
political rivals ; but no sooner <lid he liiid himself iirmly 
seated on his throiu*, tlian he comnionced measures for 
(‘arrying on tlu' design undertaken by hi^ jiredccessor. llis 
first proce('dings were interrupted by a serii's of calamities, 
which the people remlily attribuU'd to tlu' violence with 
Avhi('h the sacred images were sought for, and destroyed, 
I'kirtluiuakes, jilagiu^ and famine, w('n' tlu' liefiiting 
scourges, it was thought, of those Avho could cither per- 
petrate such crimes, or view tlu'm without resistance. 

' A net. mb. Patr. Pai. t. n. 104JS. 
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C(in.slaritine soon (liscov(Tecl lliut o])sUiclos to ilie success 
of Ills plans iiicroas(‘(l ('very day, and that he must now 
emhiavour to eorreet l)y the ehurc-h itsell’ the corruptions 
wliich the elinrch laid fostcTed. Witli this view, lie re- 
solved to snininoii a general couiK'il, and three hundred 
and tliirty-eiglit l)ish(»ps readily oht'yc'd his (‘all. It is 
matter of great (hud it whetluT these jirelates were gene- 
rally in favour of tlie em[)eror s d(*signs. Tli(‘re is suim' 
dillieully, indeed, in heli(‘\iiig that such could he the case. 
The [)(»]uilar n'\eren(‘(‘ for iniag(\s Avas not likely to he 
suiiporhMl witliout the aid (4* the chagy; and henei' tlua’c 
is leason to suspect, tlial it was the hlaudishnuaits of im- 
perial favour rather than the stern simplicity of Christian 
triitli, Avhicli ))i‘ouglit so large a numlier oj‘ liishops to tlie 
(‘ouneil at Constantino] d(‘. No repn'simtative, howevo]*, of 
the more imiiortant sees, was jiresent. That of Constanti- 
noide was vacant ; and Koine, Ah'xandria, Antiocli, and 
JcTUsalom, Avere too far rmnovi'd from the influence of tlie 
emperor to suhmit to his di(‘tation or guidance. 

In the pr(‘aml)le to lla* ads of the council, it is so- 
lemnly stated, that .iesus Clirist, having delivca'i'd us from 
the sin of idolatry, has taught us to Avorsliip (Jod in spirit 
and in liutli ; that the de\il, not (‘iiduring to Indiold the 
|jeai'i\ of the clmrch, wiicn ]mre and lady, inscmsihly re- 
stor(‘d idolatry, nmhu' tie' mask of Christianity ; and that 
therefore, Coe Saviour, who, at first, s(mt ibrtli liis apost](3s 
ibi’ the Mipjir^'ssioii oi id- ’‘dry, liad, in lah'T times, raised 
uj) pious '-mperors to diliiiM* kiio\v]( den* among th(i jKiojile, 
a-iid sol at mmght the inv(milons ot the adv(‘rsary. Tlie 
concluding (‘anon din'cts, that all images, of Avliatevcr 
kind they wen', should 1 k‘ remov(.id from thcelnirches ; that 
no one should venture again to make any such imagx' ; 
thaf if a (‘lergyinan should he found guilty of jilacing one 
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vithef in a churcli or in a privnti^ lioiis(‘, lio slionld )h* dr- 
privod of Ids rank ; and that if a human slionld commit 
the crime, he should sulfer excommunication, togetluT 
with all the conse(juences attending a lirem'h of ihe im- 
perial laws. Ihit, strange to say, while these, sevm'o de- 
('rees were enact(Ml against images, the council pronouncaal 
it consistent with t^hristian [liety to address [irayers to 
the Virgin iMary ; to implores her interc(\ssions, as all- 
powerful Avith (iod ; and to [may to, and luinour, tlu^ 
saints with a devotion corr(‘sp()nding to tlaur res[)ectiv(‘ 
ranks. 

When (hc‘ <‘0iiiicil had t'erminaUHl its lahoiir.s, the (‘lu- 
peror nominated the; moidv (^)n.stantin(‘, l)i,slio|) of f>}l(Uim, 
in Phrygia, to th(‘ vacant patriaiaPate He found in this 
ec(desiastic a linn and abh' su[)port(T ol his vh'ws , and 
if the sincerity of the other [in'lales. Avhom lie had sum- 
moned to his aid, could b(^ d(‘pend(‘d upon, randy had a 
theological dis|)Ute been delermined with gri^ater unani- 
mity or eariK'stness 

Unhap})ily, the case Avas imr in \\hi(di persecution was 
almost sure to be the conseipiem'e ot Mudi [)roee(‘dings. 
According both to tin' hiAvs of tht (‘iiipin' and tlie decrees 
of th(‘ (diiinde as now promulgated, th(‘ sitting up 

of an image- ^\as a ciaiiK* fd' the woru (diar;icl(a‘. TJie 

othanha’ ^tood (*\[)osed. therefore, to tin* tnaitment jn’oper 
to a inahdactor: and no consideration loumhal on liis 

[Kirsonal (jualities, on (piestions of [uety or coiiscienci^ 
could avail te) his delence Among tla^ greatest suflerers 
in this [lerse.cutioii A\ere th(‘ monks. ddie venerable 

Steplaai, alihot of tin* monastemy of Saint Aiixenlius, near 
Nicomedia, fell a a ietim to tlie em[K‘ror's rage*. If history 
s[)eak true, nothing could ex(a*(*d the barbarity Avitli Avhich 
this oious as(H*ti(' Avas treated. He, had committed uu 
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ollcnce, l)ut tluit of refusing to aiduiowledgc tlie validity 
of the decrees passed in tlie late council. His fate was 
sliared by iiunieroiis (oilier monks ; and it ajipcars tluit 
tlieir snflerings were g(*nerally occasioned l)y tlie well- 
founded suspicions of the em])eror, that tluw were tin- 
most determiiKid cham[)ions (jf the [lopiilar superstitions. 
But there was neither wis<loni nor justice in his jn’ocecMl- 
ings. The syinjiathy of th(‘ world was naturally exciteil 
in favour of men, whose worst olfeiu'e was a devoted love 
for tlie objects of a fervmit, though erring piety. Instead, 
therefore, of sujipressing the jiassion for images by the 
imprisonment, the pulilic tortun*, or execution of Hie 
monks, Ikj ratliei’ stimulated it. These men were jire- 
pared for sudering. They had inured themselves to pain 
by the discipline of ihcdr cells ; and wiieii tlie multitude 
b(jheld them (jiiietly liending tlndr necks to the execu- 
tioner, or stretching th(‘msi‘lves on the ra(‘k, with as mu(‘h 
composure, as other men wouhl lie down on tlunr beds, 
thi‘ feeling arose that any cause, which sjiirits so fortihed 
ajiproved, must be intimately connected with that oi‘ ti utli 
and virtue. 

The perseimtion Avas continued, Avitli more or less vio- 
lence, till th(' end (»f Constantines reign. Jlis successor, 
Leo, '.'efraiued from an> act (»f ojien hostility to the 
monks, and theii* party. Hn tlie ascension of the youngei 
Constantine, the t^m^iress Irene, liis mother, exercised Hie 
fhief powi'r in the government. Paul nas patriarch of 
('onstantin(»])le at this time*. lie lidvi succeed(‘d Nicetas, 
>vho was ek‘valed to the dignity udien the unfortunate 
Constantine tell a victim to the disjL ii^'ire of his cajiri- 
cions patron. The piety and moderation of J*aul had 
recnmuieiide<l him t(» the favour of Hie most iiillmuitial 
men tibuui lh(' court ; but he hml acknnA\l('dord I he acts ol 



tlui hit(! sjiiod, and was nuiubcTOd anioii”; the Icono- 
clasts, or iniage-broakcrs. AVhetlicr it was that liis 
f)pinions were really cliang(Ml, or that his position as p;i- 
triarch was rendered uneas}^ by the j)resc‘nt teni[)er of tlie 
rourt, it would be difficult to say ; but we liiul that lu^ 
insist(Ml U])on ivsigning liis dignity ; and alhged, as a 
reason for his determination, tliat lu^ had grievously ernnl 
in not defending the trutii against tlic violence of the 
I(‘ondchists. 

Anotlicr act in this melancholy drama oi‘ error, iiiniili- 
cism,"aiid jK^rsccution was 7iow to commence. Tin* (mi- 
jn-ess Ireiie obtained the a])]»ointm(‘nl (d’ Tanisiiis, lien* 
son s s(icrctary, to the ])atriarchal chair, lie was a man 
of acute mind, and only a(‘c<‘pUMl tlu‘ dignity, on eon 
dition that means should be imiiKMliaUdy adopicMl for the 
assembling of a general council. Letters weni ac(?ord- 
ingly desjaitclicd to the bishops of both th(' hast and 
West. They contained a declaration (»f tin* n(*\v patri- 
iircKs faith, which was founded, in all iLs main articles, on 
the doctrines established by the six general councils. Topi' 
Adrian, in answering his epistle, ex])ress(‘d his grief at the 
evils Avhich opja'essed the Eastern church, and imjdon'd 
him, in the most ])atlK‘tic Ianguag('. lo restore the wor- 
shij) of images, and all the ol)S(*rvanc(‘s which might render 
tlu'in \eneral)le in the eyes of the Avorld. Tn conclusion, 
the [)ontilf insisted strongly on th(‘ rights of his own 
chureffi ; demanded the r(‘storation of certain jxiitions of 
the jiatrimony of St. IVtiu’, Avhich had l)c‘(m unlaw'fully 
seized by jireceding cm])erors ; and s])oki‘ even still more 
emjduitically against tlie assumption of the title of ‘ uiii- 
verjsal bishop,'^ which Tarasi us had adojitial in imitaiicii of 
his more ambitious pnnlccc'ssors. 

Notwithstanding tlic cdforl.'. ol ihe patriarch, and the 
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powerful support rendered him by Irene, no council assem- 
bled at the period appointed. A large number of bishops 
arrived at Constantinople, and were ready to unite in the 
discussion of the question at issue. But they found, on 
conversing, with each other in private, that there was 
reason to doubt the issue of any inquiry under tlie present 
circunistan(;es of the empire. The patriarch had been 
raised to tlie dignity without regard to the laws of the 
church. ’Phough a man of skill and probity, he had no 
great virtues to recommend him to such a station. He 
was not even a clergyman, when nominated to the 'high 
office of patriarch ; and never had the power of the state 
been exercised in a more arbitrary manner than in his 
elevation. The bisliops themselves were divided into two 
parties, each obstinately determined to ujihold its views 
for or against, the worship of images. That such would 
be the case it required little judgment to foretell. Some 
of tliem liad liecn promoted by Leo the Isaurian ; and 
their faithful attachment to the memory of their jiatron, 
rendered them formidable opponents to the present impe- 
rial party. Tlie monks, on the other liand, and those of 
the bishops who had long cherislied in secret tlieir venera- 
tion f(w images, were lunv more anxious than ever to use 
their i»eAvly-acquired liberty. Dreading the persevering 
fury of the late emperor, they liad [)rcscrved their lives 
and their dignities Iw a timely sup])ression of their zeal. 
Tn this season of reaction, ihoy eagerly looked forward to 
triumphs, suflicient to com])ensate them for tlieir dangers 
and liumiliations. But Irene was too politic to hazard a 
collision between these [lartics, in an open assembly. By 
the exercise, therefore, of force and cunning, she con- 
trived to rid herself of the most dreaded of the disputants ; 
and, dehxying the opening of the council for another year, 
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prepared her plans with a caution admirably calculated to 
insure their success. 

The season at lengtli arrived for tlie assem- 
l)ling of the council. It met in the city of Ni- 
cma, but under very different circumstances and 
auspices to those which gave such dignity to the first 
council lield in that city, above four hundred years since. 
The principal Imsiiiess of tlie synod at its opening session, 
was fliat which concerned the bishops who liad forsaken the 
party now dominant in the cluirch, but were at present 
anxious to be reconciled to their more consistent brethren. 
Some high names were found among them ; as tliat of 
Basil, })ishop of Ancyra ; of llypatius, bishop of Nicma ; 
and tlnjse of other ]>relatcs distinguislied by their rank 
and abilities. Sucli was the influence of the court on the 
minds of these cliief pastors of tiie (‘hurcli, that they 
huml)ly expressed their sorrow at having ever treated 
images with disrespect. Instead of persevering in this 
gTi(‘vous error, they proclaimed aloud, that it was now 
their jhjy to honour and worshij) tliesc sacred objects of 
Christian regard. They entreated tlie fathers of the 
council to admit them to a placo in their assembly ; to 
free them from the susjncions whicli they liad so unhap- 
pily lirought upon themselves ; and to confide in their 
future devotion to the sentiments of the church. 

It is a curious indication of the spirit of the times, that 
the ruling members of the synod considered it necessary 
to deliberate long and anxiously respecting the case of 
these prelates. The question was seriously agitated, whe- 
ther the error of which tliey had been guilty did not 
reduce them to the same condition as that of the worst 
(‘lass of heretics ; whether, that is, they ought not to be 
treated with as great severity as those who had been 
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found guilty of denying, or perverting, some fundamental 
doctrine of the Christian faith. It was not till after many 
arguments had been emjdoyed on tlie side of the penitent 
bishojis, that the milder view was taken of their case, and 
that tliey were p(a'mitto(l to consider themselves safe from 
the threatened sentence of deposition. 

The main object for wliich the assembly liad been 
convened, was steadily pursued througli all its sittings. 
There were, however, some n^giilations passed whiclf in- 
dicate the desire of the (council to defend the church 
against the attacks to which it seemed the more exposed, 
the further it declined from tlie primitive simplicity. 
Thus it Avas ordered, that a strict examination should be 
instituted into the acquirements of newly-elected bishops ; 
who were to be rejected, unless they were well acquainted 
with tlie Psalter, tlic Gospels, tlie Epistles of St. Paul, 
and the Canons of the Church ; and were in other respects 
((ualified to instruct the people, and perform efficiently 
the several duties of their office. 

By another canon, the election of bishojis and priests 
by princes, was declared void, and the election of bishops 
was to proceed from bishops. 

According to the council of Constantinople, the making, 
or setting up, of images was forbidden, we have seen, on 
pain of the severest punislimcnts ; but in the present 
assembly it was deluded that, “the holy and venerable 
images, not only of the cross, but those wliich are made 
in colours, upon cloth, and others of a different kind, 
might be exposed to siglit ; set up in churches, engraved 
on vessels, worked upon the sacerdotal vestments, painted 
upon walls and tablets, and employed to decorate houses, 
and oven the highways.” It was further added, that the 
images thus exhiliited, might be kissed and treated with 
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other marks of reverence, but not adored with the adora- 
tion proper to God alone ; that incense and wax-candles 
might be burnt before them, as before the cross ; the 
reverence which was thus paid to the image passing to 
the object which it represented. , 

The council having thus finished its work, the bishops, 
and others, of whom it was constituted, were summoned 
by the empress Irene to attend her at Constantinople. 
No time was lost in obeying this command. Another 
sitting was held in the imperial palace. Irene and her 
son were present ; and when the decisions of the council 
had been pul)licly read, the former demanded of the 
bishops if these were their unanimous sentiments on the 
important matters committed to their deliberation. On 
their answering in the affirmative, both she and the 
youthful emperor signed the canons ; and the palace 
resounded with the shouts of the j)eople, taught to sup- 
pose that religion had gained a triumph over its worst 
enemies, by this formal recognition of the sacredness of 
images. 

Thus the Greek and Latin churches, though so ready 
to oppose each other on almojrt every other question, 
were intimately united in their efforts to establish the 
worship of images. But, powerful as was this combina- 
tion, and manifesting as it did the geticral tendency of 
the age, there were still portions of the church of Christ, 
in which the progress of error was boldly and perse- 
veringly resisted. The clergy of France retained a large 
share of independence. We have seen how strenuously 
Serenus, bishop of Marseilles, opposed Gregory the Great, 
in his determination on the subject in question. The sen- 
timents entertained by Serenus, were cherished by his 
successors; and the fruits of this feeling were remarkably 
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exhibited about three years after the council of Nicaea 
had attempted to legitimatize the general introduction 
and worship of images. 

Charlemagne was now at the height of his pros- 
perity. No monarch had yet appeared whose- 
' united ability and successes promised to afford 
him so extensive an influence over the state of Europe. 
To the happiness of his subjects, and the advancement of 
his own renown, this great prince had gathered around 
him many of the most eminent men of the time. Aided 
by their counsels, he employed the best means in his 
power to promote the interests of religion and knowledge. 
The rapid increase of superstition did not escape his ob- 
senration ; and when he saw how greatly the force of 
spiritual piety was likely to be injured by the worship of 
images, he caused a work to be published, expressive of 
his opposition to this dangerous innovation on the sim- 
plicity of the gospel. 

Charlemagne himself is the reputed autlior of the 
treatise referred to, and which is a formal refutation of 
the conclusions adopted by the second council of Nicaea. 
In the introduction to "this celebrated work, it is said, 
that, “ the church, redeemed with the precious blood of 
Christ, her spouse, washed with the saving water of 
baptism, fed by the precious blood of her Saviour, and 
anointed with holy oil, is sometimes assailed by heretics 
and infidels, and sometimes vexed and torn by the quarrels 
of the schismatical and the proud.” And, further : “She is 
an ark, containing those that are to be saved, as figured 
by that of Noah; an ark, exposed to the storms and 
the deluge of this world’s tumults, but never to be 
wrecked ; an ark which will never yield to its destructive 
whirlpools, nor to the hostile powers, of whatever kind 
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they may be, by which it is surrounded. For it is Christ 
who contends for her; and, under his guardianship, she 
will never cease to maintain inviolable the true faith and 
confession of the adorable Trinity. The church is a holy 
mother, without spot and corruption ; always fruitful, and 
yet a vii^in. The more she’ is assailed by the contradic- 
tions of the world, the more she increases in virtue ; 
the lower she is brought, the higher she raises up her- 
self.” 

This really noble eulogy on the church is immediately fol- 
lowed by the statement, that Charlemagne, “ having taken 
the reins of his kingdom in his hands, and being in the 
bosom of the church, thus beloved and venerable, was 
bound to endeavour her vindication and support ; that 
not only the princes, but the bishops of the East, puffed 
up with sinful pride, had swerved from the holy doctrine, 
and the apostolic tradition, blazoning forth impertinent and 
foolish synods, to make themselves famous with posterity.” 

Allusion is then made to the council of Constantinople, 
which is censured as passing an indiscriminate sentence 
on images of every kind, wrongly confounding them with 
idols; whereas, while the latter 15ad to the destruction of 
souls, the former may be employed simply for ornament, or 
remembrance. The bishops of this council were so blind, 
it is said, as to anathematize all those who had images in 
churches, and to boast that their emperor Constantine 
had freed them from idols. Another synod, adds the 
writer, was held about three years before, composed of the 
successors of the former council, and of those who had 
assisted- at it. But this, though adopting a directly 
opposite course, was no less faulty than that of an earlier 
period. The bishops of the Nicene council ordered the 
adoration of images, which those of the former assembly 
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would not suffer to be seen. Thus they fell into contrary 
absurdities ; the one confounding the use and adoration 
of images ; and the other supposing idols and images to 
be one and the same thing. “As for us,” says the 
royal author, or the venerable Alcuin in his name, “ being 
content with what we find’ in the Gospels, and in the 
writings of the apostles, and being instructed by the 
works of the fathers, and not wandering from 'Him who is 
the way and the truth, we receive the first six councils, 
and reject all the novelties of the two synods of which we 
have spoken. And as to the acts of the latter, we 
thought ourselves bound to write against the errors, 
which, destitute as they are of common sense and elo- 
quence, they set forth and defend. So that if the 
writing in which these things are contained, should defile 
the hands of those who hold it, or the ears of those who 
read it, the poison, which it seems fitting to instil, may be 
expelled by our Treatise, supported by the authority of 
the Scriptures ; and that thus, this weak enemy, who is 
come from the East, may be subdued in the West by the 
sentiments of the holy fathers, whose testimonies we have 
here produced. We haVe undertaken this work with the 
consent of the bishops of the kingdom which God has 
given us ; not, indeed, out of any ambitious design, but 
animated by an earnest zesl for God’s house, and by the 
love of truth, knowing that it is a holy thing to pursue 
that which is good, and a great sin to consent to that 
which is evil.” 

Sensible as is this preface, and forcible as are many of 
the arguments brought against the worship of images, 
there is a seeming contradiction in several parts of the 
work. Thus, while the danger and sinfulness of image- 
worship are spoken of in the strongest terms, the greatest 
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tenderness is exercised in respect to the use of images, 
as ornaments and memorials ; the writer apparently for- 
getting sometimes, that the veneration for images, in 
the latter respect, had been, in reality, the main cause of 
all those abuses which he was desirous of combating. 
Then again, while the assumption of certain titles by the 
Eastern emperors is described as approaching to impiety, 
the .power of the Eoman pontiffs, as successors of St. 
Peter, is distinctly allowed ; and though the present work 
was written against practices which the pope justified and 
encouraged, it is confessed, that when any question aro.se 
in the church, the appeal ought to be made to Rome ; 
that no writings were to be consulted, which she did not 
acknowledge ; that as St. Peter was preferred before all 
the other apostles, so the church of Rome was above all 
churches, and this, especially, because she held her pri- 
macy from Jesus Christ himself, and not from the consti- 
tutions of synods. 

Having gone through the ordinary arguments advanced 
in the controversy respecting images, the writer thus 
speaks of the anathemas which the council of Nicaea had 
pronounced against those who refused to worship them. 
“ How contrary,” he exclaims, “is our conduct in the West, 
to that of these Eastern bishops 1 We pray and give alm,s, 
according to the practice of the church of our fathers ; 
and they anathematize them. We beg rest for them in 
the sacrifices of the mass; and they breathe imprecations 
against them in the councils. We remember them in our 
prayers; and they do not mention them, excfcpt with 
condemnation. We pray that they may rest in Abra- 
ham’s bosom; and they wish them to be damned with 
heretics.” 

But he acknowledges that both were wrong : the one 
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party in condemning the use of images for ever; the 
latter in desiring to have them adored : the one for throw- 
ing them into the fire ; the other for burning incense before 
them : the former for avoiding the sight of them ; the 
latter for continually embracing them : the one for ana- 
thematizing those who cherish them ; the other for con- 
demning those who refuse to worship them. The writer 
then declares the solemn judgment of the French church 
on the whole matter. “We do not consider,” he says, 
“ that images ought to be altogether abolished, which* is 
the ojunion of one party ; nor do we assert, as is the case 
with another, that they ought to be adored. Let us 
render adoration to God alone ; and reverence the saints 
according to the ancient traditions of the church. Wc 
tolerate images in our sacred edifices as ornaments, or, 
as memorials of things past. Thus, on the one hand, we 
avoid too great severity, and on the other, servility and 
flattery. We stand clear of malice on this side, and 
of foolishness on the other. arc neither too bold, nor 
too weak ; and hence wc endeavour to show to those who 
run into the opposite extremes, the way which they ought 
to keep in going to Christ:^’ 

A very iinportant principle is involved in the remarks 
with which Cnarlemagne closes some statements respecting 
the character of oecumenical or universal, assumed by the 
second council of Nicma. “ If it be so,” he says, “ that 
the bishops of two or three provinces meet together, and, 
according to the authority of tradition, establish some 
doctrine, or make some rule agreeable to tlie doctrine and 
discipline of the ancient cliurch, what they do is catholic, 
and their council may be called universal ; because, 
though it be not composed of bishops from all the various 
regions of the world, what it docs is agreeable to the 
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faith and tradition of the whole church. But, on the con- 
trary, if .the members of the synod. attempt to establish 
some novelty, what they do is not catholic. In a word> 
whatsoever is really ecclesiastical is catholic ; and what- 
soever is catholic is universal. All that is universal is 

> 

not new. ^ Hence the synod, which wo speak of, being 
contrary to the sentiments of the universal church, cannot 
be owned as universal.” 

This is an instance of a fact very interesting in the 
history of the church. Amid the tumult of controversy, 
the still small voice of reason was perpetually making 
itself heard ; and principles were being evolved which, 
though disregarded at the time, became afterwards mighty 
supports of the church, and of its most sacred claims. 

The controversy respecting images was apparently 
settled in the East by the decisions of the council. But 
the emperor Constantine was as little content to acknow- 
ledge the acts of his mother in matters of this kind, as he 
was ready to submit to her dictation in those of his court 
and government. He had scarcely assumed, therefore, 
the direction of affairs, when he set aside the acts of the 
council of Niceea, and again opened the field of contro- 
versy. His successor, Leo the Fifth, re- established the 
decrees of the council of Constantinople, the mere ac- 
knowledgment of wliich had involved so many bishops 
and others in the charge of heresy. The question was as. 
far from being settled in the West. Charlemagne’s 
bodt excited the grave attention of pope Adrian ; and. 
the answer which the pontilF returned to this expression 
of feeling on the part of the GaUican monarch and 
clergy, shows how anxious he was to suppress the still 
existing spirit of inquiry, so little in accordance with his 
own views, or with the supposed interests of his church. 
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Progress of Christianity — Means employed in its Dif- 
PtJsioN— I ncreasing Difficulties in the Pure Reach- 
ing OF THE Gospel — Distinguished Men. 

Iir the midst of the troubles to which the church, in its 
more conspicuous provinces, stood exposed, the knowledge 
of Christianity was being rapidly difiFuscd over the differ- 
ent countries of the world. From the account which has 
been given of the growth of opinions and practices, so 
abhorrent from the spirit of the gospel, it is easy to 
understand, that those who now went forth, to plant the 
cross in distant nations, were not always inspired with 
the one simple and earnest thought, which animated the 
primitive missionaries in their sublime undertakings. 
They carried with them the favourite notions of their 
respective churches. Their minds had imbibed, with the 
better prin^ies of Christian charity and truth, the vague 
notions which threw a shadow over the brightest pages of 
the gospel. Hence arose the systfem of adaptation and 
comprpmisc : the practice, that is, of bringing divine 
doctrine not merely within the reach of their comprehen. 
si^n,- but w;ithin that of the tastes. and prejudices of .the 
ignorant people to whom the gospel was offered. . Little 
evil could have originated from the anxious efforts of the 
pipeher to make the truth intelligible to simple minds. 
■He might have employed the most homely similes, and 
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even means from which, in our higher state of cultivation, 
we should now turn with feelings of doubt and dislike. 
But it was not to conciliate the understanding, but to 
please the imagination, and gratify the passions of the 
converts, that the teachers of religion now laboured. 
They forgot that it was not by increasing the 'extent of 
the visible church, or even by persuading the heathen to 
adopt the name of Christ, that the great work of regene- 
ration could be accomplished. Their anxiety to obtain 
the pledge, the profession of allegiance to the church, 
impelled them forward at too rapid a pace. By the 
time they Iiad accomplished this j)art of tlieir work, 
they were glad to rest; and the remainder of the task was 
left to be completed, if earned on at all, by the blind 
instrumentality of ceremonies ; by the influence of names, 
or tlie force of circumstances. 

We here speak of the general character of the measures 
adopted for the conversion of countries to the gospel. 
Happily for the salvation of souls, God is perpetually 
overruling the folly and the weakness of man ; and 
effecting his own gracious purposes in the midst of the 
least encouraging events. Thus while ecclesiastical ambi- 
tion, or worldly policy, was perpetfially tending to tlic cor- 
ruption of Christianity, and while even those who sincerely 
desired to further its propagation, diminished its power 
by sacrificing to their fears, or their hopes, divine truth 
had its real converts : the number of the saved was daily 
increasing ; and the Holy Spirit was diffusing light and 
'grace from one quarter of the earth to the other. 

The movement which took place, in the fourth and 
fifth centuries, among the northern tribes, was one of the 
providential means employed for the extension of tlie 
gospel. Many of the barbarians taking up their abode in 
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Gaul, were there brought to the knowledge of the truth 
by such men as Avitus, of Vienne, Caesarius, of Arles, and 
other bishops or abbots of like character. The Burgun- 
dians appear to have been less happy in their conversion 
than their kindred tribes. Arianism gave an early taint 
to their creed ; and the influence which they exercised 
on their neighbours was long and extensively prejudicial 
to the truth. The conversion of the Franks ; the firm 
establishment of the gospel in Ireland and Britain ; the 
growth of learning in the former island, and the piety and 
enlightenment which marked the chanicter of its clergy ; 
all betoken the energy which inspired the agents em- 
ployed by God at this early period in the diflusion of 
Christianity. 

Germany had been made acquainted with the gospel in 
remote times. But the rude character of the people, and 
the unsettled state of their country, prevented it from 
taking any firm root in their minds. It was not till the 
latter half of the fifth century, that the Germans were 
generally led to acknowledge Christianity as a means o. 
peace and salvation. Tliey were indebted for their con- 
version to Severin, one of the most faitliful and devoted 
of God’s servants in fhat distant age. This remarkable 
man, who, though a European, had spent the early part of 
his life in the solitude of an Eastern desert, arrived in 
Germany, near Passau, on the borders of the Danube, not 
long after the death of Attila. The country, at that time, 
exhibited the most deplorable proofs of the ravages of 
var, famine, and pestilence. Despair had seized upon 
the hearts of the wretched inhabitants ; and never had 
mercy better cause for its exercise than that which was 
afforded it by these perishing people. 

Endowed with the most singular power of endurance, 
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Severin began his labours by attending to the sick and 
helpless ; by visiting the hordes of slaves and prisoners to 
whom death would have seemed a blessing ; and by em- 
ploying as he best could the scanty means which existed 
for the relief of the whole. Impossible as it had appeared 
to afford comfort in such a state of things, Sevoftn’s wis- 
dom and indefatigable charity, gradually revived a feeling 
of hope among the people. They attended to his in- 
structions ; learnt to bear, by his example, want and toil 
with less murmuring ; and, in time, could listen to his 
words proclaiming the love of God, the duty of repent- 
ance, and the glories of another world, with sentiments of 
admiration and gratitude. The feelings thus inspired 
were greatly increased by the proofs which Severin gave 
of his desire to improve the temporal condition of his 
hearers. He sought out the wealthier inhabitants of tlie 
neighbouring districts, and by his earnest entreaties ob- 
tained large contributions for the multitudes who were 
starving around him. His reputation, and consequent 
influence, so increased with the evidence which he afforded 
of his piety, that he was enabled to plead effectually for 
the poor captives, whom the chances of war had reduced 
to slavery. 

Always blending his endeavours to relieve their tem- 
poral distre.sses, with care for the souls of the people, 
Severin deposited whatever food or money he could 
collect, from time to time, in some church of the neigh- 
bourhood. Then, summoning the inhabitants around 
him, he offered up solemn prayer, and commenced his 
distribution, pronouncing the words, “ The Lord’s name be 
praised,” and adding such exhortations as he thought 
best suited to the occasion. Many instances of the effi- 
cacy of his prayers are rccxmled. Thus at one time, he 
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enabled a few soldiers to overcome a powerful band of 
• robbers, and recover the whole of the little property 
which tlie marauders had carried off from a wretched 
village ; at another, he so wrought upon the mind of a 
barbarian captain, that he ceased from executing a pro- 
ject, which must have reduced the province to a still more 
deplorable state of desolation. 

Severin continued to carry on these labours for many 
years. He was, therefore, enabled to accomplish much 
towards evangelizing the tribes inhabiting the banks of 
the Danube. But the fame of his labours and successes 
excited many men, endowed with a like spirit, to attempt 
similar undertakings. Thus St. Goar, taking up his 
abode on the shores of the Rhine, and where the scenery 
is so wildly beautiful that it still inspires the traveller 
with a feeling of religious delight, subdued the wai’like 
people to the yoke of the gospel. The same work of con- 
version was effected for the inhabitants of Triers by the 
pious Wulflach. Awakened by his voice to a sense of the 
folly and wickedness of idolatry, the conscience-stricken 
people cast aside the images of their gods, and eagerly 
embraced the cross, as their only shield against the power 
of evil. 

The Irish missionaries of these times are represented as 
exhibiting the most striking proofs of religious devotion, 
combined with profound learning and wisdom. Among 
these celebrated men, Columban occupies a distinguished 
place. Having acquired the highest qualifications for the 
work of a missionary, by long study, and the practice of 
holiness, he left the monastery in which he had spent his 
youth, and travelled into France. He was accompanied 
by twelve young men, pious and learned, like himself. 
With thp,sc companions he took up hi.c abode in a wild 
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part of the district of the Vosges. Their only shelter was 
a ruined castle ; and so scanty was tlie food supplied 
them from the distant villages, that they were often 
obliged to still the cravings of hunger by eating the bark 
of trees, or the weeds which grew among the rocks. But 
this painful mode of life prepared Columban and hi.s 
followers for the system which it was his wish to estab- 
lish. The monks of his order were taught to labour con- 
tinually for their own support ; to earn something addi- 
tional, if possible, to aid the poor ; and to show them- 
selves patterns in all things of humility and self-denial. 
But however severe the rules by which Columban governed 
his monks, he manifested his wisdom by insisting, that 
they .should neither labour, nor practise mortifications, in 
any way likely to prove injurious to health or strength. 

JIad Columban been permitted to cany on his pious 
designs, the surrounding provinces would have derived 
permanent benefit from the revival of pure Christianity, 
where it had been already planted, and from the exten- 
sion of the gospel to those districts which had not 
received it. But the strictness of his doctrine and disci- 
pline excited the jealousy of many of the monks and 
clergy. The .severity with which he had the boldness 
to address them, the stem reproofs with which he 
as.sailcd their laxity and their vice.s, filled them with 
indignation. A powerful pai’ty was formed against him ; 
and he was, at length, compelled to leave the country. 
Followed by some lew devoted companions, he directed 
his steps towards Italy. In his journey, however, he 
passed through a part of Switzerland, which appeared to 
offer him opportunities of usefulness. He accordingly 
took up his abode for three years in the neighbourhood 
of Rregenz, on the shores of tlie Lake of Constance. There 
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the simple inhabitants of the surrounding country flocked 
in crowds to hear- his discourses. His humility and bene- 
volence deeply moved the hearts of these people ; and he 
had the happiness to find that the gospel was daily 
becoming more familiar and precious to their cars. 

But at *the end of the time mentioned, the party which 
had so long watched his progress with feelings of hatred, 
found means to drive him from the scene of his useful 
labours. Yielding to the storm, he again set forth on his 
wanderings, and, still travelling towards Italy, came at 
last to Pavia, where he founded a monastery, and entered 
with great earnestness upon the work of correcting the 
errors which the Arians, and other heretics, had intro- 
duced among the Christians of Lombardy. The epistle 
which he addressed to Boniface IV. alfords a curious 
specimen of the freedom with which a man like Columban 
could, in those days, exhort and admoni.sh even the head 
of the Roman church. 

Columban had for his constant companion a monk 
named Callus, who shared his toils and dangers ; and 
Avas, like his master, wholly devoted to the task of making 
the gospel known to the ignorant, or in correcting the 
views of those Avho knew it only in a corrupt form. 
Sickness at length obliged Callus to leave Columban, 
whose fi'eqnent journeys were too fatiguing for the weaker 
frame of his companion. The devout monk, however, 
resolved not to allow this circumstance to prevent his 
still doing something for Christ and his people. He 
determined to preach the gospel around the shores of the 
Lake, and to imbue the poor fishermen with such a know- 
ledge of the truth, as should enable them to instruct 
others in the same divine science Employing what little 
strength he possessed, he began to traverse a thick and 
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extensive forest, which covered a large portion of the dis- 
trict. The deacon Hiltibad, who accompanied him, repre- 
sented the numerous dangers which would attend such a 
journey. He spoke of the beasts of prey which haunted 
the glens and thickets ; of the difficulty of tiyicing the 
path leading to the other side of the wood ; and of still 
worse perils, the ready creation of men’s fancies in those 
times of growing superstition. 

But Gallus was not to be deterred from his design. To 
all the gloomy representations of his friend, he answered, 
— “ If God be for us, who can be against us t lie who 
saved Daniel in the den of lions, can also deliver us from 
the beasts of the forest.” Having penetrated some hours’ 
journey into the wood, Hiltibad prayed Gallus to pause, 
and partake of the contents of their scrip. But he refused, 
and expressed his intention to wander on, till he found 
some spot where he might finally take up his rest. They 
accordingly pursued their journey, till the setting sun 
warned them of the necessity of preparing for the ap- 
proach of night. The part of the forest which they had 
now reached was well fitted for the repose of weary tra- 
vellers. Mo.'fs-covcrccl rocks oifcrcjd a shelter from the 
storm ; and a little river running at their feet, and well 
furnished with fish, promised the wanderers a plentiful 
repast. Hiltibad had spent many years in the neigh- 
bourhood, and was skilled in all the arts which may 
minister comfort to a life of solitude. He soon proved to 
Gallus his ability as an angler ; and, collecting fuel from 
the forest, the flame of a cheerful fire speedily gave to the 
wild scenes around them an aspect of comfort and repose. 
Callus knelt down with the desire of oflering up his 
prayers to heaven, before partaking of the meal, which 
his companion had spread before him. In kneeling he 
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wounded himself with a thorn-bush. The pain which he 
felt would not allow him to rise. Ililtibad hastened to 
his help ; but he refused to accept his aid ; and, stretch- 
ing himself on the earth, declared that he regarded the 
circumstance as an omen ; and that as he had been there 
cast down, he would make the spot his final resting-place, 
and there endeavour to glorify God, and work out his own 
salvation. 

Gallus was faithful to the resolution thus formed. He 
established a monastery in the forest, and the pious men 
whom he gathered together became patient and faithful 
teachers of the suiTOunding villages. 

From the congregations of humble believers which were 
thus raised up, many were prepared to hand down the 
tmths of the gospel to another generation. The bishopric 
of Constance fell vacant while Gallus was at the height of 
his popularity. He refused the proffered dignity; but 
asked it for his friend, the deacon Johannes. The conse- 
cration of the new bisliop was attended by multitudes of 
people from far and near ; and the venerable Gallus 
addressed them in a discourse well calculated to make a 
profound impres.sion ou their hearts. At its conclusion, he 
said, “ We have shown you how God has carried on the 
plan of salvation from the fall of man until now, and, un- 
worthy servants as we arc of this gospel, in these our 
times, we adjure you, in the name of Christ, that as by 
baptism you have renounced the devil and all his works, 
you may evermore continue to oppose him, and live as 
it becometh the children of God. And may the Almighty, 
who willeth that all men should be saved, and come unto 
the knowledge of the truth, and who hath imparted this to 
your ears by the service of my tongue, — may He himself, 
through his grace, render it fruitful in your hearts!” 
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Gallus lived till about the middle of the seventh cen- 
tury ; and he was succeeded by several other Irish monks, 
by whose piety and active wisdom Switzerland, Alsace, 
and a large portion of Suabia, were made acquainted with 
the gospel. 

Germany was thus pcculiarl}’^ favoured by the number and 
devotion of the missionaries sent to evangelize her people. 
They were chiefly from England or Ireland ; and there 
seems reason to believe that the doctrine of the earliest of 
these teachers was less infected with earthly superstition 
than that of ecclesiastics from other countries. Of those 
whose names have come down to us as most deserving of 
remembrance, Boniface, who has been called the ai)ostle 
of Germany, claims especial mention. Not, however, so 
much on account of the pure evangelical character of his 
teaching, as on that of his sincerity and devotion. 

This celebrated man, was born at Kirton, in Devonshire, 
about the year 6*80. His proper name was Winfrid; and 
his family is supposed to have enjoyed some degree of 
distinction in their native place. Having been imbued 
with all the learning of the age, he felt himself so deeply 
impressed by the discourses of the monks who preached 
occasionally in the neighbourhood, that he earnestly 
entreated his parents to permit him to join their order. 
After some resistance on the part of his friends, he was 
allowed to adopt the course which Providence and liis own 
feelings seemed to point out. The discipline of the mo- 
nastery ; the time which he there enjoyed for reading, 
meditation, and prayer, produced the fruits which might 
be looked for in such a mind. Winfred became daily 
more devout, and he felt inspired with an irresistible 
desire to engage in the duties of a missionary. Obeying 
the impulse by which he was moved, he set out for 
VOL. 11. 2 £ 
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Friesland ; but the war which raged at the time, and the 
generally unsettled state of the provinces to which he 
directed his steps, obliged him to return. The death of 
the abbot during his absence, had left the monks at 
liberty to oflFer him the vacant dignity. But Winfrid 
refused the proffered appointment ; and as soon as cir- 
cumstances would allow, he again bade his brethren fare- 
well, and set out for Rome. He there explained his 
views to the reigning pontiff, Gregory II. His ardour 
affected the pope. The letters which ho brought spoke 
in glowing terms of his virtue and ability ; and Gregory, 
therefore, did not hesitate to trust him with one of the 
most important undertakings of a missionary character 
known in the age. This was the conversion of the Ger- 
mans ; only some tribes of whom had heard the gospel, or 
retained any knowledge of the doctrines which had been 
taught their forefathers. 

Armed with the commission of the pope, and the au- 
thority which it gave him, Boniface* proceeded to Thu- 
ringia. Ilis success answered to his zeal. He founded 
several new religious establishments ; and the cause of 
holiness seems to have pro.spcred greatly through his 
labours. 

He had now tried his strength ; and his success in- 
duced him to aim at still higher objects. Before, how- 
ever, attempting anything further, he deemed it wise to 
seek the approval of the Roman pontiff, whose increasing 
power rendered it necessary even for the most devoted of 
teachers to ask his blessing and co-operation in their 
work. Boniface easily obtained his wish in this respect. 

* He cither assumed this name when he became a monk, or it was 
given him by the pope. Either was according to the custom of the 
tunes. 
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Gregory III , who was now on the papal throne, not only 
gave him authority to preach the gospel in Germany, but 
consecrated him as bishop of the new diocese, which it 
was hoped he might be enabled to establish on the banks 
of the Rhine. In return for the favour with which he 
was thus received, Boniface bound himself by a solemn 
oath to live and labour in strict allegiance to the Roman 
church ; to obey the pope, and his successors ; to hold 
no intercourse with their enemies ; but to oppose, by 
every means in his power, whatever was done in contra- 
diction to their will, or the rule or faith of the Roman 
see. 

It has been well observed,* in reference to this trans- 
action, that Boniface was now called upon to determine 
whether he would establish the German church according 
to the plan traced out for it by Rome ; or whether he 
would follow the example of other British and Irish mis- 
sionaries, and preach the gospel, and raise his institutions, 
in simple obedience to the free spirit of truth and holi- 
ness. The oath by which he pledged himself to keep in 
strict communion with the Roman church ; to support its 
interests, and oppose its enemies wherever they might be 
found, gives us sufficient intimation of the part which he 
adopted. But it may be questioned whether ,we ought to 
conclude from this, that he undertook his mission to 
Germany not simply for the conversion of the heathen, 
but for the recovery of heretics, who were regarded as 
such only because they were not in communion with 
Rome. There was an earnestness and devotion in his 
character which lead us to believe that whatever might 
be his subsequent proceedings, his original idea was the 


* Neander Allgcineine Gesdiifliie, b. iii. p, 67. 
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fruit of pure love for souK and of the noblest desire for 
their salvation. 

Whatever the difficulties, or opposition, which Boniface 
may have had to encounter at the beginning of his 
career, his success was sufficient to satisfy the most ardent 
mind. By the year 739, he had baptized nearly a hun- 
dred thousand of the lieathen inhabitants of Germany. 
It has been suggested, that he i)robably owed a part of 
this success to the aid given him by the temporal power ; 
but there is no good reason for such a supposition. 
His fervent zeal was an instrument sufficiently powerful 
to enable him to work on the minds of a rude and 
ignorant people. The use which he made of his influence 
with the princes who admired his piety, was merely to 
protect himself against the machinations of rival mission- 
aries and monks, the representatives, it seems, of a once 
powerful, but now decayed, and ineflective party. 

The command which Boniface exercised on the minds 
of his new converts, is illustrated by the bold attacks 
which he made on every remnant of the heathen Avorsliip. 
Thus having bclield with disgust the veneration which 
was still disjilayed towards an ancient oak, dear to the 
pagan gods, he exhorted the people either to cease from 
the vain ccKemonies, with which they expressed tlieir love 
for this relic of former ages, or to resign it to the wood- 
man’s axe. But his exhorudions were addre.ssed to deaf 
ears. He, therefore, resolved that the oak should be 
felled without further delay. Taking with him some few 
of his trusty lollowers, he proceeded to the tree. A mul- 
titude of the heathen, and of those who vrere still only 
imperfectly converted, anticipated his design, and were 
there before him. But, nothing daunted, the bold mission- 
ary lifted up the huge axe which he carried in his hand. 
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and having inflicted a heavy stroke on the tree, awaited 
the threatened vengeance of the gods. The bystanders 
were astonished to find that no dreadful indication of 
divine wrath attended the impious attack. They were 
still more so when the mighty tree soon after lay ex- 
tended on the earth, cleft into four parts. Fdr a little 
while, opposite feelings contended in their minds. Boni- 
face seized the advantage which he had gained ; and ad- 
dressing them in language, and witli arguments, adapted 
to their capacit}’’, brought the whole multitude to confess 
that they had been deceived by their former faith, and 
that there was but one true God in heaven, the Father of 
Jesus Christ, the Redeemer and Saviour of the world. 

It appears, however, that ready as Boniface might be to 
avail himself of any of the helps which Rome or the sur- 
rounding princes could alFord him, he was diligent in the 
use of those means, which could alone avail to the efiec- 
tual conversion of the people. The study of Scripture 
formed an important part of his own employment. Thus 
he entreated his old friend, the abbess Eadburga, to order 
a copy of the Epistle of St. Peter to be made for him. 
It was to he written in letters of gold; and one of the reasons 
which he gave for desiring it in this’gorgeous form was, that 
Ik; intended to use it in preaching to the people. There 
was something in this strangely contrasted with his 
simple wish to found wliatever he said on the autho- 
rity of God’s word. The people, he intimated in his 
letter to Eadburga, would be inspired with reverence for 
Scripture when they beheld it thus written in gold ; 
and they would bow the more readily to the authority of 
the apostle, whoso messenger he was, on seeing his word^s 
embodied in such a form. But in other instances we 
find him only expressing his anxiety to have copies of 
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different books of Scripture written in large, distinct cha- 
racters, that his weak eyes might not be distressed in 
reading them. A copy of the prophetical books, written 
by the abbot Wimbert, in clear, well-formed characters, 
was among those which he most prized. 

In the* course of about fifteen years, Boniface had con- 
verted a hundred tliousand natives of Germany, and 
established among them a proportionable number of 
churches, monasteries, and otlier religious institutions. 
This great work had been accomplished in the midst of 
opposition and difficulties. The notices which remain of 
the conduct of the earlier British and Irish missionaries, 
are not, perhaps, to be wholly believed. But they indi- 
cate the rapid decline of piety on the one hand, and of 
an increasing tendency to ecclesiastical tyranny and 
superstition on the other. Boniface complained to his 
friends, at home, that he found the clergy leading the 
most unspiritual lives ; amusing themselves with hunting 
and other sports ; taking part in wars ; and making a 
gain of their spiritual functions with little regard to the 
welfare or improvement of the people. The chief remedy 
for all these disorders seemed to consist, according to 
Boniface, in subjecting both the clergy and people to the 
power of Rome. Feeling it his duty to obey the injunc- 
tions of the pope, in the most literal sense, he would at 
first hold no intercourse ot any kind with the missionaries 
who disputed his supreme authority. The politic advice 
which he received from the papal court, tended to soften 
the severity of his sentiments in this respect. “ Admo- 
nish,’' it was said to him, ‘‘ such of the Hergy as disgrace 
t]ieir profession by their lives. Exhort them by the 
authority of Rome, to cease from their evil practices. 
But even should they refuse to hoar you, do not avoid 
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meeting or conversing with them at public feasts ; for it 
often happens, that men allow themselves to be persuaded 
at such times, however obstinately they may o})pose the 
severity of a rebuke/' 

In the year 738, Boniface again resolved to visit 
Rome. Gregory III. received him witli the honbur due 
to so faithful a servant of the church, and so zealous a 
preacher of the truth. Before his return to Germany, lie 
conferred on him very extended powers, and submitted to 
his jurisdiction, not only the missionaries and clergy, with 
whom he had been in conflict, but the whole of Bavaria, 
in respect to all the arrangements which might lie made 
for its future religious state. Endowed with this vast 
authority, Boniface immediately founded four bishoprics 
in Bavaria, those of Saltzburg, Ratisbonne, Freisingen, and 
Passau. Two other sees were soon after founded ; and 
the whole of Germany began to wear the appearance of a 
country long subjected to the salutary rules of church 
discipline. Political changes still further aided the de- 
signs of Boniface. Charles Martel, the famous mayor of 
the palace, had treated the approaches of the Roman 
missionary with haughty suspicion. lie favoured his 
efforts to plant Christianity among the German tribes ; 
but he would not suffer him unresisted to assume the 
power which he pretended to exercise as the representa- 
tive of the Roman pontiff. The successors of Charles 
Martel stood in a different relation to the church. 
While Carloman resigned his share of the royal power, 
that he might devote himself wholly to the exercises of 
piety, Pepin was obliged to justify his assumption of the 

* " Plerumque enim contingit, ut quos correclio discipliiiaj tardos^ 
facit ad percipiendam veritatis normam, conviviorum sedulitas ei 
admonitio disciplinse ad viam perducat justitiai.”— Epis. xxiv. 
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titles, as well as the rights of royalty, by an appeal to 
the pope. Boniface soon felt that the sceptre was wielded 
by a hand less firm than that of the former mayor of the 
palace. He was more free to adopt measures for the 
advancement of those interests which he believed to be 
identical with the advancement of the gospel itself.'^ 
Thus, besides erecting several episcopal sees, he under- 
took to summon synods, and to enact in these assemblies 
whatever appeared calculated to promote the power 
which he was so anxious to establish. 

Suspiciously as many statesmen, and even cl);uVchmen, 
miglit have looked at these proceedings on cne part ol* 
Boniface, they were, in many respects, calculated to pro- 
duce salutary clfects among the people for whom they 
were undertaken. IIoAvever zealous the earlier mission- 
aries, there is too much reason to fear, that the good 
which they accomplished among their contemporaries, 
ceased with the age on which it was bestowed. An im- 
])ortant lesson was thereby taught the faithful followers 
of Christ. The fruit of labours, commenced and carried on 
in the purest spirit, was lost, or never brought to matu- 
rity, for want of regular husbandrj^ or because there was 
mo garner in which to store it. Had the church been 
established, according to apostolic rule, among the people 
whom Boniface undertook to instruct, a generation would 
have grown up ready to contend for the faith which had 
been taught in the country, in primitive times, and too 

* Thus he says, “ Carolomanuiis me accpi sitiim ad se rogavit, m 
in parte regni Fraiicoriim, quae in sua est potestate, synodiim 
tacerem congregari, et prom wit, se de ecclesiastica religione, quae 
jam longo tempore, id est, non minus quam per soxaginta vel sep- 
tuaginta annos calcata et dissipata fuit, aliquid corrigere et emeiidare 
velle.*’ — Epis. li. 
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well supported by the rich associations of those past ages, 
to listen complacently to the claims of other churches, or 
other systems. But it was not so ; and Boniface in pro- 
portion to his anxiety to establish the knowledge of 
divine truth permanently in the land, could not but per- 
ceive the necessity of making some provision for the 
spiritual government of those who owned the authority of 
the gospel. .The bishoprics which he established ; the 
numerous synods which he held, all served this wise and 
necessary purpose. But they w^ere also a source of evils 
foreseen by some of the wisest men of the age ; and the 
dread of which induced them to regard Boniface, what- 
ever his benevolence, piety, and other Christian virtues, 
as an enemy of evangelical purity and freedom. 

Among those who thus viewed his proceedings, two 
were especially conspicuous. These were Adelbert and 
Clemens, men of learning and ability, and superior to 
most of their contemporaries, as keen observers and critics 
of ecclesiastical systems. It appears from the brief notices 
which exist of Adelbert, that he desired to defend the 
gospel against the invasion both of ecclesiastical power 
and ecclesiastical tradition, lie spoke with contempt of 
the pilgrimages to Rome, which \»rere now beginning to 
be regarded as works of piety. The practice of confes- 
sion seems to have been as little favoured by him ; and 
from other circumstances of this kind we may conclude, 
that he was strongly imbued with wliat, in that age, 
must have given him the character cither of an infidel or 
a fanatic. Many of the observances which he rejected 
were sacred in the eyes of the Roman missionaries ; while 
his assumption of a purely spiritual calling ; his preten- 
sion to independence, and even to the dignity of the 
prophetical office, place him in the light not of a simple, 

VOL. 11 . 2 r 
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ingenuous reformer, but of a bold and skilful leader, 
whose piety was at least equalled by his ambition. That 
which most justifies this view of his character, is the 
apparently well-supported fact, that he pretended to the 
possession of relics which gave him a supernatural power, 
and enabled him to work miracles both for himself and 
others. Among his followers, no doubt Avas entertained 
of the truth of his assertions in this respect ; and in so 
rude an age as that in which he lived, the reputation 
which he thence acquired gave him unbounded influence. 

It was almost impossible for Boniface not to view such 
a man as Adclbert witli mingled dislike and fear. There 
were even contrasts of character between them, sufficient 
to account for the hostility which marked their subse- 
quent proceedings. Adalbert’s enthusiasm led liim to 
believe in his own especial designation to the missionary or 
even prophetical office. Boniface, on the contrary, though 
actuated by the most ardent courage, and proving 
throughout life his devotion to the cause whicli he had 
embraced, never entertained the idea tliat he was mira- 
culously qualified for his great undertaking ; but satisfied 
himself, as it has been observed,’’^ ivith following the 
dictates of poiverful ^ood .sense, and the ordinary influ- 
ence of the Divine Spirit. 

Another mis.sionary, from Ireland, was equally opposed 
to the proceedings of Boniface, and rendered himself no 
le.ss formidable by the purer spirituality of his sentiments, 
than Adelbert by bis enthusiasm and lofty pretension.s. 
This pious teacher of the gospel was known by the name 
of Clemens. He insisted upon the sufficiency of Scrip- 
ture, as the only pure fountain of di/ine knowledge. 


Neander. Allgemeine Geschichte, b. iii p. 83 . 
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in contradiction to the growing opinion of the age, that 
traditions and the decrees of councils were no less neces- 
sary than the word of God for the instruction of the 
church. While this opinion was in direct opposition to 
the principles inculcated by Boniface, and, if ^received, 
must have proved an effectual hindrance to the develop- 
ment of some of his favourite plans, the secular life whicli 
Clemens, though elevated to the episcopal dignity, led, 
was even still more offensive than the notions which lie 
entertained, and wished to sec generally established. 

Clemens had a wife and children. The language in 
which Boniface speaks of these domestic relations of the 
good bishop, betrays a feeling which nothing but the 
dark spirit of a rude intolerance could have inspired. 

It was evident to Boniface that so long as men like 
Adelbert and Clemens were allowed to e.xercise unre- 
stricted influence among the people, it would be vain for 
him to expect the permanent success of his present de- 
signs. The character of his and their system of teaching, 
could never be the same. Their principles belonged to a 
different sy.stem ; the one or the other must conquer. 
They could not exist together. ^But it required little 
foresight to determine which, in the present circum- 
stances of the church and the world, might confidently 
be expected to gain the victory. Boniface had imbibed, 
with other opinions of Roman growth, the stem convic- 
tion that force ought to be employed, where persuasion 
could not avail, to silence the voice or stop the machi- 
nations of heresy. With this view he appealed to the 
pontiff respecting Adelbert and Clemens ; and represent- 
ing their principles and character in the most unfavour- 
able light, begged that means might be employed for 
securing their persons, and casting them into prison. 
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But Zachary, the reigning pope, was a man of amiable 
disposition ; generous and enlightened. He had not 
advanced so far as Boniface in the theory which set at 
nought the common rights of men in their character of 
citizens £i|nd Christians. The answer which he returned 
to the favoured and powerful missionary, betokens the 
perplexity which pontiffs of his character must at all 
times have experienced when thus appealed to. There 
was a painful struggle in his mind between the ecclesias- 
tical notions of his age, and the plain convictions of his 
own mind and heart. The conflict ended in a species of 
compromise. He answered Boniface by expressing his 
displeasure at the doctrines upheld by Adelbert and 
Clemens ; and directed that they should be degraded from 
their rank in the church. But he, at the same time, 
declared his unwillingness that any force should be em- 
ployed against their persons. 

This, considering the character of the times, was a mild 
judgment. But it obtained little favour with Boniface, 
or his party. He continued to make fresh representa- 
tions to the pope of the proceedings of the accused 
bishops. At the end of about two years, Zachary was 
persuaded to reconsider his judgment. It is diflScult to 
determine what fresh proofs he received of the dangerous- 
nature of the doctrines taught by Adelbert or Clemens ; 
but he now directed that, if they allowed themselves to be 
convinced of their error, they should be treated with be- 
coming moderation ; whereas if they persevered in their 
present course, they should be sent to Rome, that they 
might there be judged and punished according to the 
proofs of their guilt. It is not clearly known what pro- 
ceedings were taken on the receipt of the pontiff’s epistle. 
The fate of Clemens is involved in obscurity ; but Adel- 
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bert, according to the wish of Boniface, was apprehended, 
and made a close prisoner in the monastery of Fulda. 
After a long captivity, he at length escaped, and com- 
menced his journey towards some place of refuge, with 
only a few nuts to support him on the way. He had not, 
however, travelled far, when he was met by solne herds- 
men, who falling upon him cruelly beat and murdered 
him. 

But ready as Boniface was to make his appeal to the 
Roman pontiff, and profound as was the respect which he 
expressed for his authority, the power to which he had 
attained in Germany appears to have fostered, in no 
slight degree, the natural firmness of his character. Thus 
examples are given of the freedom with which he ex- 
pressed his sentiments even to the pope himself. It had 
become a practice with the court of Rome to demand a 
certain fee on bestowing the pall upon any of its favoured 
prelates. Boniface wrote to Zachary on the subject, and 
declared in strong and severe language, that the ministers 
of the church were guilty of simony in permitting such a 
custom. He even accused the Roman clergy of favouring 
superetition and fraud by some of the ceremonies which 
were allowed in the capital ; by the display of charms 
and amulets, and other vain usages, which being wit- 
nessed by the rude people occasionally visiting Rome, 
tended to the general diffusion of most dangerous follies 
and corruptions.* Zachary, it appears, did not deny the 
existence of such abuses ; but he asserted his own dis- 
gust at the evils thus introduced, and declared that he 
had used his authority to suppress them. Boniface was 

* Qiiic oiiiiiia eo, quod ibi cariialibus et insipieiitibus vidciitur, 
nobis hie et iinproperium et inipediiuentum praedicationis ct doc- 
trinal* pcificiunt.” — Epis. li. 
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satisfied with this assurance ; but he continued to press 
upon the pontiff the necessity of a far more general refor- 
mation. lie represented to him the importance of estab- 
lishing a system which should secure the ready correction 
of error, and the punishment of vice, among the cleigy. 
For this purpose he laboured to erect certain great metro- 
politan sees, the possessors of which were to receive the 
appeals of the neighbouring bishops ; to settle disputes ; 
award punishments ; and perform all those high functions 
which seemed necessary to a perfect system of ecclesiastical 
government and discipline. 

The wisdom of these measures seemed evident to those 
who were more anxious to correct the licentious temper 
which manifested itself from time to time, than fearful of 
creating a power which might soon suppress the vital 
movements of a free, religious spirit. There were 
some, however, who dreaded such a result to the proceed- 
ings of Boniface. They knew the tendency of power in 
the church to cornipt those who possessed it, without the 
chance of spiritualizing those who were the objects of its 
exercise.* In the course of a few hundred years, the 
most flagrant examples had been displayed of pride, licen- 
tiousness, ambition, and revenge on the part of bishops 
and metropolitans ; and the fruits of their elevation ; of 
their enormous endowments ; of the subjection of the 
clergy to their haughty sway, were of such a doubtful 
character, that men devoted to the pure interests of 
Christ’s church might well hesitate before they gave their 
assent to measures which tney were to execute. Unhap- 
pily, but little evidence exists to prove that the episcopal 

* Boniface s]>eaks most contemptuously of those opposed his 
])lans : “ Quidam falsi sacerdotes et schisiuatici hoc inipedire conati 
sunt.” 
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dignity has acquired any additional worth, any increase 
of real splendour, by the worldly means taken to aggran- 
dise its possessors. The most striking instances have 
been given of the contrary fact. Venerable as is the 
name of bishop in the apostolic church ; ready as the 
members of Christ’s mystical body have shown tKemselves 
to honour the office ; to respect its rightful power ; to 
own it as a channel of grace ; as an appointed means for 
the transmission of knowledge and evidence, — ^ready as 
Christians have generally been to regard episcopacy in 
itself as a noble part of the evangelical machinery, they 
have assuredly had no reason to admire the wisdom of 
those monarchs and statesmen who, by pampering the 
pride of bishops, have man-ed the bishopric of souls. 

A curious illustration may be given of the feelings 
which existed among the German prelates of this age. 
The only question is, whether by altering the channel 
by which the pride, or other j)assions, of the human 
heart find vent, the passions themselves are in any wise 
impi-oved, or subdued. In the year 744, Gerald, who 
held the important see of Maynz, joined a body of 
troops which had been raised to oppose an invasion of the 
Saxons. He appeared armed in Che field, and was slain 
by one of the Saxon warriors. The see of Maynz, being 
thus left vacant, Carloman immediately gave it to the son 
of the warlike prelate. Gewillieb, the name of tlie new 
bishop, although not accused of any particular vice, 
had no pretensions to such a dignity. lie was unac- 
quainted with religious learning ; was devoted to the 
ordinary pleasures of secular life ; and, like his father, 
delighted in the excitement of camps and battle fields. 
Disregarding, therefore, the immediate calls of his new 
function, he resolved to avenge the death of his father. 
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Attended by a fitting retinue, and armed like the other 
warriors of the age, he hastened to the scene of strife. 
No sooner were the two armies drawn out in battle array, 
than Gewillieb formaUy summoned the chief who had 
slain his father to single combat. The challenge was 
answered. A fierce conflict ensued ; and the bishop laid 
his antagonist dead on the ground. 

This occurrence was but in harmony with the common 
spirit of the age ; and Gewillieb in yielding to the im- 
pulses of his filial affection, only proved that the idea of 
episcopal holiness or gravity, in liis mind, was not an- 
swerable to the primitive or original type. But though 
thus unlike its proper pattern, it was not more unlike 
than many other ideas which have been formed respect- 
ing the episcopal character, or its proper virtues ; and, 
although Boniface doubtless performed a good work in 
adopting measures for suppressing such proceedings on 
the part of bishops, it is not equally certain that he in- 
spired them by his rules with any motives to a more 
spiritual conduct. Gewillieb was deprived of his see. 
His appeal 'to Rome proved unsuccessful ; and Boniface 
accomplished such arrangements respecting the two great 
sees of Cologne and Maynz, as seemed to promise many 
advantages for the bettor government of the church. 

With all the severity and haughtiness with which this 
remarkable man appeared to carry on his designs, he 
was far from losing those more amiable qualities of cha- 
racter which originally induced him to undertake the 
mission into Germany, j'hus he never ceased to contem- 
plate the conversion of the heathen as the grand aim of 
his labours. The possession of power and dignity was 
nothing in his eyes, but as it might assist him in the 
accomplishment of this object; and when the question 
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arose, where the seat of arcliicpiscopal rule could l)est 
be fixed, and how his own grandeur and authority might 
be most effectually consulted, he entreated to be allowed 
to resign the dignity for that of a simple bishopric, which 
would leave him more at liberty to preach to the heathen, 
and perform those other duties which might tend to their 
more speedy conversion. But it Avas only with great 
difficulty tliat Boniface could persuade the pope to listen 
to his request on this subject ; and all that he obtained 
Avas, the permission to consecrate an associate bishop, on 
Avhom he might repose the iiKjre burdensome duties of his 
station.''' This, however, encouraged him to hope that 
some fcAV years of profitable repose might be alloAved to 
his old age. He took immediate measures for putting 
his favourite monastery of Fulda in repair, and looked 
forward to the time Avlien he might retire to its quiet 
cells, and wander undisturbed among its solemn Avoods 
and valleys, with almost the same feelings as a traveller 
longs for tlie day when he shall reach his home. 

Anxious as Boniface was to obtain this freedom from 
the cares of an archbishopric, he had lost none of his 
zeal or anxiety for the promotion of the great cause which 
had so long engaged his thoughts.* From the monastery 
of Fulda, he hoped to be able to exercise an influence on 
the surrounding districts, not less beneficial or effectual 
because it proceeded from his humble cell, instead of a 
castle, or a palace. “ I will endeavour,” he said, in his 
letter to the pope, “ to be useful as long as I live, to the 
poor people to whom by the grace of God I have preached 
the gospel. They inhabit districts which lie in a circle 

* Lull, an English priest, who became his associate, had been for 
years his constant friend and companion. He says of him, “ Habet 
secrcta (jiifcdain niea, quae soli pictati vesirac profiteri debet.” — E])is. 86. 
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round Fulda, and it is ray earnest desire to continue to 
serve the Romish church among the Germans, to whom I 
have been sent ; and to evidence my obedience to your 
commands.” 

The retreat in Fulda afforded the only prospect of 
repose which Boniface dare contemplate as consistent with 
this unwavering devotion to his early vows. Ardent in 
his nature and affections, his thoughts continually re- 
verted to his native country ; and he more than once 
formed the design of again visiting its shores. But the 
infirmities of age rendered it impossible for him to ac- 
complish this object, without the sacrifice of that which 
lay still nearer his hearty the confirmation of his adopted 
country in the faith of Christ. He was, therefore, obliged 
to content himself with employing whatever means he 
possessed for doing good to the English church at a 
distance. His correspondence with its clergy, and the 
most pious members of the monastic orders, was very ex- 
tensive. The intelligence which he occasionally received 
of the disorders introduced by the vices of the princes, or 
the corruptions of the clergy themselves, filled him with 
sorrow ; and his letters breathe the dev('ted spirit of a 
man who, erring as he might in some points, could regard 
nothing as important in comparison with the interests of 
holintiss. It is equally interesting and afiectiug to sec 
how carefully he surveyed the whole circle over which he 
could exercise any influence for good, when he believed 
his days were drawing to a close.-)- Ilis chief anxiety 

* “Bonis et laudibus geiilis iiostrir la-tamur; pcccalis cl vitupe- 
rationibus coiitristaiiiiii'.” -Kpis. 71. 

f “Mihi et amicis meis similiter videtuv, ut /itain istam tempo- 
ralein et cursiim dieniin meoriiin per istas infirmitafes ciio debeaui 
fiiiire.’'— Epis. 90. 
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was to secure the appointment of a successor to his see, 
on whose piety and other good qualities he could safely 
rely. This had formed the subject of one of his most 
earnest appeals to the Roman pontiff ; and he now sought 
the aid of king Pepin to place the desired arrangement 
beyond danger of change. With this view, he addressed 
a letter to the royal chaplain, Fulrad ; and entreated him 
to exercise his powerful influence Avith the monarch to 
confirm the nomination of Lull to the oflSce which his 
daily expected death would leave vacant. “Almost all 
my scholars,” said the venerable archbishop, “are fo- 
reigners. Some of them are priests, employed in different 
places, in the .service of the church ; others are monks, 
distributed among the convents, and engaged in instruct- 
ing the children to read ; and others arc now aged, 
having passed the better part of their lives with me> 
sharing my labours, and comforting me by their affection 
and sympathy. I am very anxious for all these, lest 
after my death they should be scattered like sheep with- 
out a shepherd, and lost the people on the borders of the 
heathen, should be deprived thereby of the law of Christ. 
TJierefore do I entreat you to afford them your protection ; 
and I pray you, in the name of God, to see that my son 
and fellow-bishop. Lull, be appointed to this service 
among the people, and the churches, as minister and 
teaclier both of the priests and the congregation. And, I 
hope, if it be God’s Avill, that the priests will find in him 
a leader ; the monks, a teacher in their rules ; and the 
Christian people, a true preacher and shepherd. I pray 
this especially, because my priests have a sad life on the 
borders of the heathen. Bread they can earn for them- 
.selves ; but they cannot obtain clothes, unless they con- 
tinue to receive the aid which I have afforded them, so 
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as to render their persevering in the service of theso places 
possible.” 

The deep feeling of regard which he entertained for 
the people among whom he first laboured as a missionary, 
had suffered no diminution through length of time, or 
from the variety of occupations in which he had since 
been engaged, lie still looked upon them with the ten- 
der affection of a father ; and his anxiety on their be- 
half overpowered, in the end, every other consideration. 
Fondly as he had contemplated those days of repose 
which he lioped to spend in the monastery of Fulda, he 
resolved to sacrifice the ease, which his increasing infinni- 
ties rendered so necessary, to the desire of once more 
proclaiming, with his own voice, the precious words of 
life to the people of Friesland. At the beginning of the 
year 755, bowed down as he was with years, the aged 
missionary commenced his journey to that province. The 
severity of the weather, and the roughness of the roads, 
might well have deterred a far younger man from such an 
undertaking ; but he went fortli in the spirit of true 
devotion ; and, conscious as he was that he should never 
return,^* he to(jk an afi'ectionatc farewell of his intended 
successor, commending to him the caie of his beloved 
people, and desiring liim to finish the building of the 
church at Fulda, in which he begged tliat his remains 
might be dc[)osited, whenever Ins deatli should take 
place. 

Attended Ijy a little r< Hnuc of faithful fullow^ers, Boni- 
face proceeded along the Rhine, and landed at Zuydcrsec. 

*■ He carried a shroud with him. I'his was "aiefully dcj)osiicd in 
a case of books, which always formed part of his travelling equipage. 

Quocunque ibat, semper libros secnin geslabat. I ler agendo veto 
vel Serinliiras lectitabatj v^l psahnos hymnosve ranrliat.” 
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Having reposed there a little while, he continued his pro- 
gress through the district, and was liailed by vast mul- 
titudes of the people as a messenger of God and salvation. 
Many thousands rejoicingly received baptism at his hands; 
and, wisely desiring to give them time to meditate on the 
course which they had taken, and to lay to licarrt the ad- 
monitions with whicli he had accompanied the sacred rite, 
Boniface had dismissed the newly-baptized to their homes, 
appointing a certain time when they were again to as- 
semble around him, and receive, with confirmation, some 
further instruction in the faith. The day appointed was 
the fifth of June; and in the interval, the venerable mis- 
sionary remained, with liis companions, quietly spending 
his time on the banks of the river Burda, where they had 
pitched some tents for their habitation. 

It was with intense joy and thankfulness that Boniface 
saw the day dawn which was to bring his faithful children 
back to him, and to witness tlieir admission, as devout, 
persevering believers, into the bosom of Christ's church. 
The sun had scarcely risen when a sound was heard in 
tJie distance of gathering multitudes. Full of soul-felt 
delight, the aged bishop hastened to the door of his tent. 
There he stood, listening to the ifiurmurs which indicated 
the rai)id approach of the people. At lengtfi they might 
be seen hurrying along, as if impatient for tiic blessing of 
their spiritual latlier. But swords and spears soon be- 
came visible Loud and threatening voices were heard, 
whicli seemed never to have betm softened into prayer. 
The terrible fact was at once revealed to Boniface, and 
his companions. Instead of the expected throng of pious 
converts, there were now before them a host of the most 
l)ar))arous of the inhabitants of the country, who still 
pei’sisted in the worshii) of their idols. Inllamcd almost 
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to madness by the effects which they saw attending tlic 
preaching of Boniface, they had resolved upon changing 
the triumph which he was hoping to consummate, into 
a scene of bloodshed. The character of their intentions 
was at once evident. Some of the servants and others 
attendant upon the bishop, proposed to defend him with 
their weapons ; but he refused to accept a chance of safety 
at the expense of Christian meekness and resignation. 
Taking, therefore, some relics in his hand, he quietly 
awaited the attack of the barbarians. The brief interval 
allowed, he employed in exhorting his companions to act 
as became men who had so little reason to fear those who, 
tliough they might kill the body, had no power to harm 
the soul. Strengthened in his own mind by the assurance 
that the glories of eternal life would speedily be revealed 
to him, and imparting a similar resolution to those around 
him by his prayers and conversation, the hour was still 
one of triumph to him. The swords of the barbarians 
were bathed in the blood of men whose death, so calm 
and happy, rebuked the heathenism of their murderers as 
powerfully as their discourses. Boniface gained a real 
victory by his martyrdom. His name, venerable as it 
already was among those who were indebted for their 
knowledge of salvation to his preaching, became far more 
so wlien invested, as it now was, with the peculiar sanctity 
which- belongs to that of a martyr. 

To the great benefit of religion, Boniface had carefully 
instructed a large body of faithful men in the main prin- 
ciples of the gospel. Thougli not sufficiently powerful in 
mind, or s])irit, to resist the common tendencies of his 
age, his sincere piety, and the degree of Scriptural know- 
ledge to which he liad attained, preserved him from the 
worst influences of enor. Tlius while lie subjected the 
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portion of the church over which he presided to the do- 
mination of the Roman pontiffs, he hesitated to do aught 
which seemed inconsistent with the strictness of the 
gospel ; and though he venerated relics, and attended to 
observances which a spiritual rule of worship m^ight well 
have spared, his constant study of the Scriptures; his 
appeal to them in his discourses ; the anxiety with which 
he exhorted his scholars to look to them as the fountain 
of divine truth, must have served, in a most important 
degree, to preserve the people under his' care from the 
trammels of superstition. 

One of the most effective means that can be adopted 
for the diffusion of Christian knowledge, is the proper 
training of a sufficient number of wise and conscientious 
teachers. And this was the first care of Boniface, lie 
established a regular system by which to provide for the 
necessities of the church, according to the character of its 
members, whether more or less advanced. The plan 
Avhich lie thus adopted was followed out by the most 
faithful of his associates. Thus an excellent school was 
established at Utrecht ; and from this seminary, priests 
and missionaries were readily supplied for all those vari- 
ous provinces, which were still divided between heathenism 
and Christianity. 

At the head of the monastery in Utrecht, rendered 
thus valuable to the church at large, was one of the most 
devoted followers of the late archbishop. This was the 
abbot Gregory. He was the grandson of Addula, a wo- 
man of high rank, but who, retiring from the world, 
became abbess of the convent at Triers. Boniface, in one 
of his early missionary journeys, passing by this convent, 
was invited to repose there, and partake of its hospitality. 
During the meal, the grandson of the abbess, then a lad, 
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fourteen years of age, and just returned from school, was 
desired to read a portion of Scripture. Boniface 
praised his elocution, and asked him if he understood the 
meaning of what he had read. Gregory acknowledged 
he did not. Boniface then began to explain the purport 
of the chapter ; and his youthful hearer was so charmed 
with the force of his words, and the Avonderful truths 
which they brought to his mind, that he declared aloud 
he Avould become his scliolar, and attend him wliither- 
soever lie went. The abbess heard these expressions of her 
grandson's admiration with little pleasure. Boniface was 
a stranger ; and she exercised Jboth persuasion and autho- 
rity to deter Gregory from pui'suing the resolution which 
he professed to have taken. But the impression made 
upon his mind was far too deep to be shaken. He im- 
plored her to let him have a horse for the journey ; and 
when she refused, he calmly told her, that he must then 
travel on foot, for that he was resolved not to lose the 
benefit of such instruction as that which the missionary 
Boniface could give him in the word of God. 

Moved, at length, by the earnestness of the youth, so 
fervent and resolved in his determination, the abbess con- 
sented to let him accompany the stranger. She accord- 
ingly provided him with horses and servants, becoming 
his rank ; and the devoted lad set forth with Boniface, 
from whom he never afterwards sej)aratcd, except when 
called upon to fulfil some task set liim by his venerated 
master. 

As ho9(l of the monastery at Utrecht, Gregory proved 
how nobly he had profited by the advantages, which he 
instinctively discovered he should enjoy, from the in- 
struction of such a man as Boniface. Taking upon him- 
self the charge of the mission in Friesland, he sent out 
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numerous preachers, well qualified for the tusk of convert- 
ing the heathen, and confirming believers in their faitli. 
Young men from all parts of Germany, and many from 
England and France, flocked to Utrecht that they might 
receive his instructions. These young men carried back 
to their respective countries a portion of that "healthful 
knowledge, to the existence of which, in greater or less 
degrees of purity, we may ascribe the grand fact, that th(i 
light of truth has never been wholly extinguished. 

The powerful and warlike Saxons still remained un- 
converted to the gospel. Their bold struggles with tlie 
armies of Charlemagne inc^jeated the unbending character 
of their minds ; and the little hope which could be en- 
tertained of subjecting them to a new faith by force. But 
the victorious monarch, as he gained, from time to time, 
some partial successes against them, took immediate mea- 
sures for establishing a church in their couiitry, and that 
with all the accompaniments which belonged to it in pro- 
vinces where the people, for ages, had been accustomed to 
its rule. The pious and enlightened Alcum, whose mind 
was advanced far beyond the spirit of his age, entreated 
Charlemagne to adopt a course, which, while it would be 
more consistent with the nature of Christianity, would 
also be far more likely to secure success. 

Ill a letter addressed to the chamberlain and treasurer 
of the monarch, he quotes the words of our Lord, “ Go 
ye, therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost : 
teaching them to observe all things, whatsoever I have com- 
manded you.'" On this he observes, that three things 
must be combined in order to bring men into a state of sal- 
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vation : The declaration of faith ; the administration of 
baptism ; and instruction in the commandments of the Lord. 
But faitli, he adds, must be free, not compulsory. A man 
must be allured, not driven, into belief. So also with re- 
gard to baptism. A forced baptism can never lead to faith. 
Grown-up persons must answer for themselves as to what 
tliey believe, or wish ; and a false, or hypocritical profes- 
sion of faith would prove that they had no proper desire 
of salvation. Preachers among the heathen, therefore, 
ought to instruct their hearers in the most friendly and 
cautious spirit ; and ever to bear in mind the example of 
Saint Paul, who gave milk to^ babes, and strong meat to 
those of larger growth. That great, and especially cho- 
sen, minister of the gospel to the gentiles, was most mind- 
ful to prohibit the love of gain in those who were engaged 
in the work of Christ. If they undertook the labour 
from any motive of this kind, they would necessarily la- 
bour without profit. But if, instead of seeking to im- 
pose upon the people the payment of tithes, and other 
such burdens, they only laid upon them the soft yoke, 
and the light burden of Christ, even the Saxons would 
then probably not rofu.se to be baptized. Let the teachers 
of the gospel, therefore', he said, follow the example of the 
apostles, and trust to the care of Him who told his 
first disciples to take neither scrip, nor money in their 
purse. 

In writing to the emperor himself. Alcuin warned him 
against the evils of continuing to Avar against the Saxons, 
when pence was possible. And he especially reminded 
him, that if he employed force and persecution to make 
that people embrace the Christian faith, he would not 
profit, but rather injure, the church ; for by such a course 
he woiUd rouse the angry spirit of the heathen, and tempt 
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tlicm to let loose the fury of a retaliating persecution on 
those who had rejected idolatry for the true religion. 

At length, that is, at the beginning of the ninth 
century, the Saxon war was brought to a close by 
the complete triumph of the Frankish arms. Not- 
withstanding the prudent advice given by Alcuin, the 
most violent means were employed ■ to oblige the con- 
quered people to adopt the Christian faith. Still, in some 
of the laws passed for this purpose, we recognise the benig- 
nant spirit of tlie gospel, employed in delivering oppressed 
and sulTeriug humanity from the grasp of the most bar- 
barous superstition. Thus the offering of living human 
.sacrifices was forbidden on pain of death ; and all those 
other practices were abolished, which violated the common 
rights of nature. To have designated this as persecution, 
would have been to justify the worst species of tyranny 
to which mankind can be exposed, and to find fault with 
those whom Providence mercifully raises up to remove the 
scourge. 

But it was not with suppressing the dark barbarities of 
heathenism that the conqueror satisfied himself. lie 
obliged the unhappy people to adopt the whole system of 
the church, and inflicted the severest penalties on those 
who either ventured oj)enly to resist, or by negligence 
violated, any of its laws, or rules of discipline. Had the 
Saxons been left for their conversion to the ministers of 
imperial power, they would have remained as ignorant of 
true Christianity as if they had never heard its name. 
But divine mercy provided them with far different teach- 
ers ; and at their lij)s they learnt to distinguish between 
the rude instruments which God often employs to effect 
the visible part of his design.^, and those by which He 
carries on the work of his spiritual kingdom, Liudger. 
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a man of eininent piety and considerable acquirements, 
engaged to preach the gospel to the bewildered Saxons, 
lie had been brought up by Gregory at Utrecht ; and was 
prepared to encounter any difficulties, or bear any priva- 
tions, so that he might but win soids to God. The scene of 
his carlidst labours was the district in which the venera- 
ble Boniface had, but a .short time before, sealed his te.sti- 
mony with his blood. After toiling for seven years in 
this perilous part of the country, he was compelled to 
retire, the tumults of war closing the cars of the people 
to the sound of the gospel. Having spent the interval 
in Italy, he returned at the conclusion of the war to the 
scene of his former labours. But his zeal and energy re- 
commended him to the emperor, as a fitting teacher for 
the fierce Saxons. He was accordingly sent into the con- 
quered provinces, and a vast body of the people gladly 
acknowledged the convincing force of his exhortations. 
Having long laboured with success among the flock thus 
assigned him, ho founded a large monastic establi-slimcnt 
at Munster, and thereby provided, according to the fashion 
of the age, for the continued instruction of the surround- 
ing mughliourhood. He set an examjde to the mcmber.s 
of this institution of the most faithful devotiidncss to 
lii.s calling. On the Sunday, during tlic iiiglit of wliicli he 
died, he preached twice, in two diflerent parts of his dis- 
trict. and .summoned bis last remaining strength to ad- 
minister the Eucharist. 

Willehad was another missionary of similar charactei-. 
He had also provc<l his coui’age by following in the foot- 
steps of Boniface, and uaiTowly iscapcd the murderous 
swords of the rrieslanders. When Gharlemagne was se- 
lecting preachers for the Saxons, Willel.ad was appointed, 
with ejiiscopal rank, to the country about Bremen, lli.s 
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labours, though interrupted by wai’likc outbreaks, wore 
attended with great success ; and when his last sickness 
assailed him, both his brethren and the people wept his 
approaching departure with tears of ardent affection. 
“'What will become of your flock, so lately gathered to- 
gether; and of your clergy, still young and* inexperi- 
enced t” exclaimed one of his followers, who stood bend- 
ing over his couch. “ 0 let me not be deprived any 
longer,” replied the dying missionary, “ of the sight of my 
Lord ! Fain would I behold Him whom I have ever loved 
with my whole heart ; and all I ask is, that He may grant 
me such a reward for ray labours, as He in his grace and 
mercy may see fit. But as for my flock, I commend it, in 
full assurance, to his care ; for if I have myself ever done it 
any good, it has only been accomplished by the strength 
which lie lias given me. So neither will his grace be 
wanting to you ; for the whole earth is full of his mercy.” 

Such was the general character of the men employed 
in the conversion of the most important part of Europe, 
till now lying in hcatlien darkness. Whatever the indi- 
cations wliich tlieir words and actions occasionally afford, 
of a temper not wholly uninfluenced by the times, they 
were too much under the power of divine grace, were too 
plainly instruments in the hands of God, to be regarded 
otherwise than as faithful ministers of the word of life. 

We know too little of the men employed in preaching 
the gospel in the distant countries of the East, to deter- 
mine the real character, or actual results, of their labours. 
It is a well understood fact, however, that the missions 
established, at this period, for the conversion of the re- 
mote provinces of Asia and Africa, were founded by the 
Nestoriaus, or other bodies, separate from the Catholic 
church. But, imperfect as is the information which wc pos- 
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scss rcs^iccting the uudertakings thus commenced for the 
diffusion of the gospel, it can scarcely be doubted that, in 
many respects, they were the result of an earnest devo- 
tion to charity and holiness. Wherever the living ele- 
ment of evangelical truth prevailed over the depressing 
influences' of schism, or those of that unhealthy habit of 
speculation so common in the East, there the blessing of 
God may be supposed to have attended the labours of the 
missionary, — the struggle in which he engaged with the 
power of ancient error. It is still, however, an important 
fact, that while tlic fruits of those great missionary uu- 
dertakings, commenced and followed up by the acknow- 
ledged branches of the church, remain to this day, the 
lapse of ages has swept away almost all traces of what 
was done by other bodies of professing Christians. Here 
and there, indeed, we meet with some descendants of the 
Ncstorians, but the state of their communities, their uncer- 
tain and confused history, indicates in a striking, and even 
affecting manner, the difference of their destiny, and that 
of the churches which have kept the unity of the spirit 
in the bond of peace. 

Early in the ninth century, Timotheus, patriarch of the 
Ncstorians in Syria, dis]played his devout and enterpris- 
ing genius by sending missionaries to the furthest parts of 
the East Indies, and even into China. The fate of these 
unde', takings is uncertain. They seem to have been at- 
tended, in the first instance, with some success ; but the 
notices rc.spcctiug them are too vague to be regarded in 
the light of history 

Tlie difficulties attending tlie preacldng of the gospel 
were in one remarkable respect daily decreasing ; but, in 
aiiotiicr, they were grc'atly multiplied. Ev the establisli- 
nicnt of an cui]>ire like tliat of Charlemagne, an inter- 
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course was promoted between different countries and 
provinces, which, in itself, was an important aid to tlie 
diffusion of truth and knowledge. The power, moreover, 
exercised by that monarch, gave facilities to those engaged 
in the work, enjoyed by none of their predecessors. 
Some of the Greek emperors were not wanting' in a cor- 
responding zeal for the prosperity of religion ; and though 
the good which they might have done was often marred 
by their own weakness, or by the ambition, or other vices 
of their bishops, the work went forward, and multitudes 
were made acquainted with the means of salvation, though 
churches were wasting the most precious opportunities of 
advancement. 

But while the successful wars of Charlemagne opened 
a broad path for the Christian missionary, and lessened 
the difficulty of his labours by the protection which that 
monarch could afford him, it must not be lost sight of, 
tliat, in many cases, the hatred with which the name of 
the conqueror was regarded, more than counterbalanced 
the advantages bestowed by his power. Many of the 
vanquished tribes viewed Christianity only in the light of 
a religion professed by their enemies. By a species of 
fiction common to more enlightened people, they trans- 
ferred the character of their conqueror to the faith which 
lie desired them to accept at his hands. When the mis- 
sionary, therefore, appeared among them, they saw in him 
another instrument of tyranny; and it required all the 
powers of skilful persuasion, and the best efforts of Chris- 
tian prudence, to induce them to listen to a message 
brought by so suspicious an agent. 

Another large class of hinderances to the successful 
preaching of the gospel, was created by the change which 
3)a<] taken place in the views of its ministers. In the 
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early ages, one simple motive, one direct object, pointed 
out the path which they liad to pursue. It was now far 
otherwise. The interests of the church, in its visible form, 
and ill-defined character of catholicity, were to be kept 
as prominently in sight, as those of the real kingdom of 
heaven, or the true communion of saints. It was no 
longer possible for the Christian teacher to confine him- 
self to tlie subject which ought, at least for some time, to 
have engaged the sole attention of the convert. The idea 
of salvation was blended with confused notions of eccle- 
siastical power and dominion ; and when the soul of the 
trembling sinner was just beginning to find new light 
dawning upon it from heaven, the cheering ray was sud- 
denly lost again in the broad shadow of some gigantic 
superstition. 

Wonderful must it ever appear to reflecting minds, 
that with sucli antagonists to oppose its progress, the 
church of Christ could so successfully assert its genuine 
claims to universality ; that it was able to retain,, amid 
all the revolutions of opinion, created by human pride or 
folly, its own pure body of truth ; and that wliile it often 
appeared lost amid the clouds or the stormy waves of 
tliis world's destiny, it so constantly shone forth again, 
as the appointed and faithful witness of eternal provi- 
dence. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

l’hari.emagne and the Roman Pontiffs — State of Learning 
— A LC uiN— V enerable Bede — Systems of Theology — Ra- 

BANUS MaUKUS — ScOTUS ErIGENA — INCREASING DaRKNESS 
AND Corruption. 


We can form but a very inadequate estimate of the bene- 
fits conferred by Charlemagne on his age. Striking 
proofs, liowever, exist of his desire to promote, according 
to the light which he possessed, the true interests of 
learning and religion. Like all other men, he was natu- 
rally swayed by the circumstances in which he was 
placed, by the conflict of different interests, and the 
power of contemporary opinions and prejudices. But as 
far as he could discover what were the proper objects of 
religion, he seems to have cndcavojared to promote them 
by all the means at his command. The success of his 
arms was ever followed by some strenuous effort to en- 
large the boundaries of the church. His riches were 
liberally dispensed in the patronage of learning ; and he 
cultivated that rare virtue in a prince, patience to be in- 
structed by the good and enlightened men whom God 
had raised up to be the ornament of his age. 

The father of this great man had required, we have 
seen, the aid of the Roman pontiff to give the colour of 
legitimization and sanctity to his usurpation of the title 
of king. Childeric III., a weak and wretched monarch, 

VOL. 11. 2 I 
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had long ceased to possess the substance of royalty, when 
he was tlius compelled to yield its remaining shadow to 
his mayor of the palace. Pepin in return for the benefit 
conferred upon him by the pope, not only set him free 
from the attacks of the Lombards, but granted him the 
sovereignty of the exarchate. This grant was renewed 
by Charlemagne, and with several important additions ; 
■SO that from this time the Roman pontiffs really possessed 
a sovereign power over those lands, the original grant of 
which to their see they had long ascribed to the doubtful 
liberality of Constantine the Great. 

But while the benefits thus mutually bestowed, tended 
to establish an indissoluble union between the pope and 
the emperor, it is equally certain, that Cliarhmiagne never 
entertained a feeling prejudicial cither to his own inde- 
pendence, or to that of the church. A proof of this has 
been already given in the account of his conduct in refer- 
ence to imago-worship. Favourable as successive pontiffs 
n'orc to its establishment, Charlemagne contended against 
it with all the keenness and resolution of a polemic. In- 
stead of submitting to the dictations of Rome, he asserted 
the freedom of his own mind and conscience, and the 
lights of the Gallican church, in a manner which would 
liavo done credit to a prince living at an advanced period 
of religious enlightenment. 

Thi,s, however, was far from being the only, or the most 
striking instance of the wise endeavours of Charlemagne 
to further the interests f>f religion, lie beheld, with sor- 
roAv, the growing immorality of the clergy, and the disso- 
lute state of many of the monastic establishments. In 
order to correct these evils, he published from time to 
time, a series of laws, which, arranged in several divisions, 
arc known under the general title of Capitularies. An 
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abstract of the contents of these will throw no little light 
upon the state of religion at the time when they were 
drawn up. It is evident, from many of the articles which 
they contain, that everything which concerned religion, had 
become connected with some novel rite, or custom, injuri- 
ous to its simplicity. Thus, the first of the Capitularies, 
among other directions to the clergy, contained particular 
nilcs for the administration of the sacraments to the sick 
and to penitents. “ Let no one die,” it was said, “ witli- 
out extreme unction ; reconciliation, and the viaticum.” 
Mass was only to be said in churches dedicated to oiur 
Lord, and upon stone altars, consecrated by the bishop. 

In another of the capitularies the most minute instruc- 
tions are given as to the manner of conducting public 
prayer. Thus every bishop was to sing three masses and 
throe psalters ; the first for the king, tlic second for the 
army, and the third against existing calamities. Presby- 
ters were also to say three masses ; and monks, nuns, and 
canons three psalters. The duty of charity was happily 
su])[)orted by the imperial constitutions with at least as 
mucli care as that of attendance to the ritual. Hence it 
was coinmaiidcd that bishops, abbots, and abbesses who 
had wealth, should pay at the rale of a pound of silver 
towards the maintenance of the poor ; that those who 
were less wealthy should, instead of giving the pound of 
silver, maintain such a number of poor as their means 
would allow. The cliief of the nobles were subjected to 
a similar obligation ; and thus the important principle 
was established, that the richer members of the church 
should, according to their ability, provide for the necessi- 
ties of their poor brethren. 

In a capitulary published at Aix-la-Cliapelle in the 
year 789, the emperor exhorted the clergy to watch over 
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their flocks, as those who must give account. Having 
quoted a large Iwdy of ancient canons and decrees, he 
next sets forth twenty-two new constitutions, whicli, if 
rendered necessary by the particular character of the times, 
give us a melancholy picture of the then state of society. 
These la'ws are directed against peijuries, witchcrafts, 
murders ; and the earnest exhortations with which they 
arc accompanied, persuading to peace, resignation, sub- 
mission to lawful authority, reverence in churches, order 
in the divine service, and similar duties, show the anxiety 
of Charlemagne to lay the foundation of his rule in the 
inoral virtues of his people. 

By another set of laws, published at tlic beginning of 
the ninth century, it was ordered, that tithes should be 
paid ; and that of the income thus collected, one part 
should be given for the proper adornment of the church, 
another for the use of the poor, and the third for the 
maintenance of the clergy. Injunctions are again and 
again repeated, compelling the different degi’ees of eccle- 
siastics to lead a more regular life than that which they 
seem to have been hitherto pursuing. Had they not ha- 
bitually indulged themselves in the loosest kind of con- 
duct, and pretended to a superiority to the rest of mankind, 
there would have been little need of laws so stringent 
as many of those which enter into the later capitularies. 

Tlie practical good sense which prompted Charlemagne’s 
counsels was strikingly in contrast with the superstitious 
spirit of his age. It had become generally understood in 
the Roman church, and in the churches in communion 
with it, that Latin only was the language in which 
religious services could be acceptably performed. But the 
precept which Charlemagne established was, that God may 
be adored, and the prayers which men ofl'er up to Him, 
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heard, in every language which exists, if he who praj's 
seeks that which is just and holy. 

A similar feeling is shown in the laws which he pa.sscd 
against the practices which tended to injure the sanctity 
of Scripture. The monks, and many of the clergy, had 
been long accustomed to abuse the credulity of t*he people 
by a peculiar species of divination. Thus it was generally 
believed, that if some portion of the sacred volume were 
laid upon the tomb of a saint, the ceremony being accom- 
panied by jjraycr and fasting, the page at which it opened 
when taken up, would convey a true message from heaven. 
This su])er,stition had advanced to such a height, even in 
the sixth century, that two provincial synods found it 
necessary to enact the severest laws against its continu- 
ance. But notwithstanding these efforts to suppress it, 
it was practised to a great extent in the time of Charle- 
magne ; and the measures which he employed to overcome 
so prejudicial a superstition afford another instance of his 
clear insight into the state of religion. The same observa- 
tion may be applied to the opinions which he frequently 
e.xprcsscd on the prevailing passion for sumptuous churches. 
“It is well,” he said, “ to have beautiful churches ; but 
the ornament and sublimity of holy manners is a thing 
far more to bo desired ; for it seems to us that the erection 
of splendid edifices has a certain relation to the ancient 
law, while the correction of our conduct pertains immedi- 
ately to the New Testament and to Christian discipline ” 
The admirable qualities of Charlemagne’s own mind were 
the source of improvements which, had they been followed 
up by his successors, would have greatly retarded the de- 
cline of learning and religion. But he had the wisdom not 
to dei)end upon his own unaided abilities. Ilis desiic to 
promote tin' grand interests of religion and (ivilizatiou 
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prompted him to seek the co-operation of the most pious 
and learned men of the age. Among these, Alcuin afforded 
a noble example of those virtues which are most likely to 
prove useful in the adviser of a king. Ilis history may 
be briefly told. He was born in York, or in the vicinity 
of that city, and his parents being persons of wealth and 
rank, he obtained all the advantages of an education in 
the monastery attached to the cathedral. Devoting him- 
self with extreme ardour to the pursuits of learning, he 
was appointed superintendent both of the school and 
library belonging to the monastery. His fame speedily 
extended to other countries ; and Charlemagne invited 
him to take up his abode at his court. There, Alcuin’s 
attainments and virtues acijuircil the respect which tliey 
merited. Cliarlcmagne bestowed upon him several rich 
abbeys, and it was to him that he referred when im- 
portant questions of doctrine or discipline demanded his 
decision. The counsels which Alcuin gave were dictated 
by a pure and conscientious spirit. Unmoved by ambition 
or the love of wealth, he rejected rather than sought the 
rewards which the emperor heaped upon him. Thus he 
complained to his friends of the cares which the possession 
of his rich abbeys brought with it, and he employed as 
much earnestness in praying Charlemagne to free him 
from the burden of so large a revenue, as others used in 
seeking prefennent. Though devoutly attentive to the 
ordinances of religion, and daily paitaking in its most 
solemn mysteries, he nev'^r advanced beyond the order of 
deacon. He was, therefore, at liberty to pursue his fa- 
vourite studies, and to devote himself to the execution of 
those beneficent plans suggested by his imperial patron 
for the advancement of learning. With little pretension 
to originality, he carefully surveyed the round of the sci- 
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ences as known in liis times, and then exploring the re- 
mains of antiquity, gave a fresh impulse to inquiry, by 
showing how many suggestions might be derived from 
the past for the confirmation of principles important to 
all periods. 

Alcuin’s own writings embrace treatises on 'grammar, 
rhetoric, dialectics, and mathematics. Tlio last-mentioned 
branch of general knowledge was again divided into four 
parts, namely, arithmetic, music, geometry, and astro- 
nomy. These with grammar, rhetoric, and logic formed 
what were then termed the .seven liberal arts ; and a 
thorough acquaintance with the rules on which tliey were 
founded was the common aim of scliolars in tlie middle 
ages. Alcuin, if wo were to form our judgment from what 
is known of his writings only, would appear to have been 
a mere scholar of ordinary capacity, improved by thought 
and industry. But it is not in this manner we can pro- 
perly estimate the character or ability of such men. The 
common endowments displayed in a learned compilation 
are not those which inspire reverence, and give the power 
or influence by wliich princes are led to good or evil. 
Alcuin’s place in tlie council-chamber of Charlemagne was 
assigned him, because that great man knew the value of 
wisdom and genius. It is one of the most interesting 
facts in the history of this period, that so much respect 
was shown for intellectual acquirements ; but we may 
readily believe that it was in this case, as in many others, 
not the author but the counsellor for whom honours were 
prepared ; and that the genius of Alcuin was proved with 
incomparably greater eflect when he uttered his grave, 
sententious speeches, than when he wrote his treatises on 
theology, or on the seven liberal arts. 

But whatever were Alcuiu’s acquirements, or the gene- 
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ral powers of his mind, he was indebted, in a large de- 
gree, for their rightful direction to the instructions of the 
venerable Bede. It was under his guidance that he first 
learnt to estimate the value of Holy Scripture ; and that 
he acquired the habit of trying all principles and rules of 
action by ‘the test of a pure conscience. Thus the vene- 
rable Bede, though passing his whole life in the retire- 
ment of an English monastery, was instrumental to the 
advancement of religion in all the most important coun- 
tries of Europe. Alcuin carried to the court of Charle- 
magne the invaluable lessons which he had received from 
his master, and it is more than probable that the general 
doctrine of the French church was materially affected by 
the impressions thus derived from the great English theo- 
logian. Such was the reputation enjoyed by Bede, that 
William of Malmsbury, speaking of his industry and 
talents, says of him, that ho could never have written so 
many, and such large volumes, in the narrow limits of a 
single life, had not God granted him an extraordinary 
portion of his divine spirit.* Another expression com- 
monly applied to him was, that, having been born in the 
remotest corner of the, world, ho embraced the whole 
■world in the compass of his genius. 

The writings of Bede exhibit many proofs that he was 
not, in every respect, superior to the common errors of his 
age. But his spirit was simple and elevated. Those who 
had partaken of his instructions could not fail to vene- 
rate Scripture as the onlj safe guide to truth. The very 
last hour of his life was occupied in the exposition of St. 
John’s Gospel ; and the whole tendenry of his teaching 
was spiritual and evangelical. In his commentary on the 


Do Gestis. An" lib. iii. c. 3. 
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words of our Lord, “I am the vine, and yc are the 
branches : lie that abideth in me, and I in liim, the same 
bringeth forth much fruit ; for without me, yc can do 
nothing,”’" he says, “We here see, my dear brethren, a 
great proof of the necessity of that grace, wliich gives 
liglit to the hearts of the humble, but closes tlfe mouths 
of tlie proud. Whatsoever may enter into your imagi- 
nation, whether the design be great or small, you cannot 
accomplish it without the succour of Him, unaided by 
whose grace you can bring nothing to pass. Tliis truth is 
clearly shown in the comparison employed by our Lord. 
For although the branch of the vine will bear fruit, if th(3 
liusbandnian tends it, yet if it remain not in tlie vine, or 
I)artake not of its sap, it will bear no fruit, however 
anxiously it may be looked for.” So also, speaking (jf 
(diarity, he says, “ It is a gift of God ; for to believe, to 
love, to do the good which we know, we must receive the 
ability as a free gift from God, and without precedent 
merit on our part. The law which was given by Moses, 
indicates clearly enough what we ought to do, and what 
we ought to avoid ; but it is only by the grace of Jesus 
Christ that we can fuliil the commandments. The law 
slioAvs with sufficient plainness what we must do to be 
just ; but it is the grace of Jesus Christ, poured by the 
spirit of charity into the hearts of the faithful, wliich 
gives us ability to accomplish what the law demands. 
When any one does that which is commanded by the law, 
it is Jesus, who, by his grace, disposes him to do it. 
Grace and truth are by Jesus Christ ; for by bestowing 
upon us the gift of his Holy Spirit, He has given us the 
power to understand spiritual things, and to obey the law.” 

It is refreshing to meet with sentiments like these, at a 

* John XV. 6. 
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period when the gathering clouds of superstition threat- 
ened to involve the whole of Christendom in darkness. 
The Western church continued to enjoy a large share of 
scriptural instruction till beyond the middle of the ninth 
century. Even in controversies on matters which were 
most likely to give importance to logical ingenuity, or to 
the authority of tradition, an appeal to the Bible con- 
tinued to be made ; and the greatest men of the age em- 
ployed their time in the study and explanation of its pages. 

But a brief account of the controversies which arose at 
this period, will serve to show the tendencies of the age, 
and the general state of learning and opinion. 

The writings of Augustine had long formed the great 
storehouse both of ideas and arguments for the Western 
theologians. But profound as was the veneration in 
which his name was held, no slight dilfercnce of opinion 
prevailed as to the nature of some of his doctrines. His 
views on the subject of predestination were regarded by 
many as constituting a firm foundation for the purest sys- 
tem of evangelical theology. Others, on the contrary, 
considered that they ought to be received with great cau- 
tion, and many modifications. Thus the seeds of a con- 
troversy were sown, which threatened, at one time, to 
overrun the church with numberless disorders. 

Eabanus Maurus had studied under Alcuin, and was 
one of those distinguished men, who had profited most by 
his instructions. After making a pilgrimage to Palestine, 
he returned to Germany, .md was appointed abbot of the 
monastery of Puldii, rendered venerable as the abode both 
of Boniface and Alcuin. Deeply impressed with the ne- 
cessity of promoting the cause of learning, he established 
an extensive school at Fulda ; and to his zeal and erudi- 
tion many of the most eminent theologians of the age 
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wore in(lel)tcJ for tlicir acquirements. Rabanus continued 
during twenty years to labour in his office of abbot, and 
licad i)f this important seminary, He then retired into 
solitude, and devoted himself entirely to the private ex- 
ercises of religion, and the composition of works on theo- 
logy. But he was not long allowed to indulge in the 
delights of such a tranquil and studious life. In the year 
847, he was appointed archbishop of Maynz, and in this 
elevated position, took an active share in all tlie great 
transactions of the churcL 

It was just at the period when Rabanus was made arch- 
bishop ' of Maynz, that Gottschalk, a Saxon, began to 
render himself conspicuous by his writings and discourses 
on the doctrine of Predestination. He had been educated 
in the seminary of Fulda, and was bound, by the vows of 
his parents, to the monastic life. But though readily 
devoting himself to study, he shrunk from the obligations 
imposed upon liiin as a monk ; and making his solemn 
appeal to a synod, he obtained a dispeusation which freed 
him from the Ijonds so hateful to his feelings. Against 
this decision of the .synod Rabanus Maurus, then abbot of 
Fulda, made a counter appeal, and addressed himself to the 
emperor, Louis the Debonaire. llitfinfluence sufficed to ob- 
tain a reversal of the decree in favour of Gottschalk ; but 
the latter, indignant at the violence done to his conscience, 
though obliged to submit, resolved not to pass his life 
under the government of Rabanus. He, therefore, re- 
moved from Fulda, and entered the monastery of Orbais, 
in the diocese of Soissons. Here he devoted himself with 
increased ardour to the study of theology, and found a 
delight in plunging into the most dangerous depths of 
speculation. Servatus Lupu-s, a good and learned man, 
abbot of Ferricrcs, earnestly warned him against such a 
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course of inquiry, directing him rather to contemplate, 
with a humble and thankful mind, the treasures of know- 
ledge so plainly contained in Scripture.* 

But Gottschalk had proceeded too far in the seductive 
paths of speculation to give heed to the warnings of his 
pious adviser. The subject of predestination presented it- 
self to his mind as that which oifered the richest rewards 
to a sanctified inquiry. To this, therefore, he applied all 
the energies of his mind ; and the result of his speculation 
was that system of doctrine which produced such im- 
portant effects in the theological schools, not only of his 
own, but future times. According to the most careful 
abstracts given of his doctrine, he contended for a two 
fold predestination, according to which God has elected 
one part of mankind to eternal life, and another to eter- 
nal dajnuation. During a journey which he made in 
Germany and Italy, he had a conference with Notingus, 
bishop of Verona ; and in the course of their debate, he 
unfolded his views with such startling, and terrible dis- 
tinctne.ss, that the prelate felt inspired with the most 
earnest wish to make them known to some one more able 
than himself to oppose their publication. Ilis desire was 
soon accomplished. Meeting with Kabanus, he described 
the nature of the conference which he had lately had with 
Gottschalk. The arci\bi.shop promised to give his atteu 
tion to the subject ; and he soon after issued his work in 
confutation of the suspected doctrine. In this treatise, 

•“ In junplis.siino Scriptural mn ciiinpo inlcriiu spaticmiir, eariniKpic 
inoditatioiii nos penitus totostiuc dcdanni'', faciciiiquo Domini hiiiiii- 
litor, pic ac sein))cr (jiuuvainus. Kj’is cut clemciiliai, ut dum co’i- 
siderata nostra conditions, altiora nobis non quaivainus nec fortiora 
scriitamuv, ivis ad subliiniora cl robusliora sustollcrc puigatisipic 
nostra; mentis obtutibus ([nibus vidcri posse rcvelavit, semet ipsiini 
dignetnr osleiidere.”— fbj>. xxx. 
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lici directed liis main arguments against the statement, 
that no man predestined to life can be lost, and that no 
one predestined to damnation can be saved. He argues 
accordinglj^ “ tliat such a kind of predestination is con- 
trary to the goodness and justice of God, who desires tlie 
salvation of all men, and who certainly would not con- 
demn a man for the sin which he could not avoid. He 
acknowledges that the doctrine of predestination is as- 
serted in Scripture, but in this sense : namely, that all 
men having been brought by the sin of their first parents 
into a state of condemnation, none can be delivered except 
by the grace of Jesus Christ, who was provided and pre- 
destinated as their Saviour from all eternity. He adds, 
that those wlio are freed from the state of damnation, and 
whose sins, both original and actual, have been pardoned, 
tlirough baptism, may afterwards be condemned for tlio 
sins which they freely and wilfully commit ; that it is by 
the foresight of their evil will that they are predestined 
to condemuation, but that neither in this case, nor in 
that of a predestination to glory, does the predestination 
in itself necessitate the object of it to pursue a particular 
course.” And further : “God predestines things, only be- 
cause lie foresees in what manner they will hajipen : lie 
does not predestine evil, but foresees it only, Avhei'cas He 
both foresees and predestines good. Out of the wliole 
mass of mankind, He saves, by a mere act of grace, those 
whom it pleases Him to choose, while He leaves the rest 
to sulfcr the condemnation which they merit for their 
sins.” 

Gottschalk, however, was far from admitting tliat lla- 
banus had given a fair statement of his doctrine. He, 
therefero, published an answer to his trciatisc ; but in- 
stead of denying that lie taught the doctriiie of n^proba- 
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tion, ho severely censured Rabanus for asserting that the 
reprobate arc not predestined to damnation. God, he 
says, foreseeing that they would live and die in sin, or- 
dained them to eternal torments. In reference to the 
apostolic sentence, “ God will have all men to be saved,” 
he remarbs, that this is to bo understood of those only 
who are actually and effectually saved, because there arc 
none that God will have to be saved, but shall be saved ; 
and, moreover, that Jesns Christ did not shed his blood 
to redeem those who are linally and eternally reprobated, 
but only for the elect. 

So confident was Gottschalk, not only of the truth of 
his doctrines, but also of the force of the arguments 
which he could employ to support them, that in the year 
848 he made a journey to Maynz, and there courted an 
inquiry into his sy.stcm before tlie archbishop himself. 
A synod was accordingly assembled ; and Gottschalk in 
a solemn confession of his faith declared, that he believed 
in a two-fold predestination, that is, of the elect to eter- 
nal happiness, and of the reprobate to damnation, be- 
cause that, as God has immutably predestined the elect, 
through his free mercy, and before the creation oi tlie 
world, to life eternal, s(} has lie immutably predestined 
the reprobate, fer their wicked actions, to eternal death. 

, It is suspected that the synod was too much under the 
influence of Rabanus, at: archbishop of the see, to form a 
fair judgment on the controversy. This suspicion is 
scarcely consistent with what is otherwise said of the 
high character of Rabanus, as a man of learning and 
piety. But, to the great injury of truth, as far as its in- 
terests are connected with the rights of (Conscience, Gotts- 
chalk was exposed to a violent and degrading treatment, 
and Rabanus himself condescended to employ expressions 
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in speaking of his opponent which betray far too much of 
passion to give us a favourable idea of his conduct in the 
dispute. Nor was he satisfied with heaping reproaclies on 
his rival polemic, lie put forth the whole force of his 
authority and influence to crush him. Thus he addressed 
himself to archbishop Ilincmar, in whose province Gotts- 
chalk’s monastery was situated, and consigning the unfor- 
tunate monk to his charge, left nothing unsaid which 
might tend to prejudice his cause. The style of his epistle 
will afford a good illustration of the spirit and temper 
which animated the bisho2)s of that age. “ Ye know,” he 
says, “ that a certain vagrant monk, named Gottschalk, 
who states that he was ordained jmest in your diocese, 
being come from Italy to Maynz, is found to teach a 
wicked and pernicious doctrine concerning predestination. 
He maintains, that as there is a predestination of God 
for the good, so there is also for the evil ; and that there 
are many persons in the world, who can neither forsake 
their errors, nor escape from the power of sin, because of 
the predestination of God, by which they are consigned to 
death, being also in their own nature incorrigible and 
worthy of damnation. Having^ been found guilty of 
maintaining this doctrine, and being condemned, as re- 
fusing to retract his error, by the synod lately held at 
Maynz, we have thought fit, according to the order and 
advice of our most pious King Louis, to send him to you, 
that you may keep him within your diocese, from which 
he has travelled, contrary to the canons. Do not suffer 
him any longer to teach his error, or to seduce the people ; 
for he has already perverted many, and rendered them 
careless of the work of salvation, by suggesting to them 
such questions as these, ‘ Why should we labour for sal- 
vation ? If wc be predestined to damnation we cannot 
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avoid it ; and if, on the contrary, we he predestined to 
salvation, whatever be our sins, we shall certainly be 
•saved.’” “ Thus have I briefly explained,” concludas 
llabanus, “what the doctrine of Gottschalk is. You, 
may, however, learn more of it from his own mouth ; and 
tlion takS what measures against him you see fit.” 

'I’lie archbishop of Rlieims was too ready to seize every 
opportunity of displaying Ids zeal in the cause of eccle- 
siastical authority, not to attend at once to the representa- 
tions of his brother metropolitan. Summoning Gotts- 
chalk before a synod at Chiersy, he opposed to the poor, 
undefended monk, the most powerful bishops of France. 
I’lie object of the synod appears to have been simply to 
compel an ardent, conscientious man, to make a more public 
profession of his faith, and then to condemn him as a 
heretic. From the bold, unswei’ving tone in which Gotts- 
chalk always spoke, he was evidently impressed with the 
profoundest conviction that what he taught was the truth. 
It is rarely that so much courage and consistency, such 
an earnest devotion to the unfolding of .some high class 
of spiritual mysteries, are unattended with virtues which 
deserve respect. But whatever the good qualities of Gotts- 
chalk, whatever his learning and piety, they were worth- 
less in the eyes of those who had predetermined, that 
there could be no exc-dlence in any one who would not 
sacrifice his opinions at their bidding. The sentence 
passed upon him was thus expressed : “ Brother Gotts- 
chalk : know that thou art deprived of the sacred office of 
priesthood, which, if thou hast indeed ever received it, 
thou hast profaned by thy manners, di-^ordcrly actions, and 
corrupt doctrines. By the judgment, therefore, of the 
Holy Spirit, of whose grace the priesthood is a special 
gift, and by virtue of the body and blood of Jesus 
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Christ, thou art utterly forbidden to officiate in it any 
more. Seeing, moreover, that thou has intermeddled 
with ecclesiastical and civil affairs, contrary to the pro- 
fession and duty of a monk, and in contempt of the law 
of the church, we do, by virtue of our episcopal authority, 
order and command, that, according to the rule’s of the 
church, thou be severely scourged, and afterwards con- 
fined in close prison ; and, that thou mayst never infect 
others again by thy teaching, we enjoin thee perpetual 
silence, in the name of the Eternal Word.” 

This infamous sentence, dictated alike by tyranny and 
ignorance, was executed with all the barbarity which its 
authors could desire. The unfortunate monk was scourged 
in the presence of the emperor and the bishops. He held 
in his hand the book in which he had written a collection 
of passages from the Scriptures, and the fathers, in proof 
of his doctrine. The scourging was continued till he cast 
this volume into the fire. He was then removed, and 
immediately committed a close prisoner to the monastery 
of Hautevilliers. 

Gottschalk, in answer to the treatises which were 
written against him, and in which he was liberally charged 
with heresy, and almost every other crime, composed two 
other statements of his faith, and strove to set forth in 
clearer light than before, the main points of his system. 
Having asserted, as at first, the predestination of the elect 
to life eternal, and the predestination of devils and the 
reprobate to eternal death, he adds, that this doctrine is 
immediately founded upon Scripture, and the plain state- 
ments of the ancient fathers, especially those of Saint 
Augustine, Gregory, Fulgentius, and Isidore. In answer 
to the accusation of heresy, he defies his enemies to prove 
him guilty of such an offence ; for, according to Cassio- 
VOL. U. 2 L 
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dorus, he says, a heretic is one who, either out of igno- 
rance, or contempt of the law of God, defends a new 
error, or foflows an old one. He did neither the one 
nor the other, he contends ; for that which he taught was 
in perfect harmony with the Scriptures and the fathers. 

Notwithstanding the haughty spirit with which the two 
synods had condemned Gottschalk’s doctrine, the subject of 
predestination soon began to be considered as fairly open 
to discussion. Bishops and abbots engaged in the contro- 
versy ; and instead of its appearing that the questions 
which it involved might be settled by the sentence of 
some few men in power, it was seen, that the longer 
they were discussed, — the more carefully they were ex- 
amined, — so mucli the more difficult it became to satisfy 
inquiring minds on the points at issue. 

One of the most able of the writers whom contro- 
versy called forth was Lupus Servatus. Such was the 
value attached to the opinion of this learned abbot, that 
though both Rabanus and Hincmar had written largely 
on the subject, his opinion was deemed of more import- 
ance than all which had hitherto been said to the settle- 
ment of the dispute. , In the treatise which he published 
at the request of Charles the Bald, he shows, how both 
angels and men, being subject to change, God alone having 
the character of immutability, might fall into sin. But 
man having broken the divine law, though retaining some 
degree of freedom, cannot choose that which is good, ex- 
cept by the help of Jesus Christ. So far as he is free, 
his inclinations ever tend to evil, and he may by indulg- 
ing them involve himself in eternal ruin. But though 
he has a liberty which leaves him the power of volun- 
tarily taking the road of destruction, he cannot save him- 
self, or resist the dominion of sin, without divine grace- 
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Hence, those who are eternally condemned, are so punished 
by God’s righteous judgment ; while they that are saved, 
are only delivered by his gracious mercy. “ Why God 
shows mercy to some, and not to others,” it is not for 
us, says Servatus, “ to inquire. He could doubtless save 
all. But it is his good pleasure, while He saves feome. to 
leave others in the mass of perdition. When Scripture 
says, that He will have all men to be saved, it ought to 
be understood as referring to those only who are effectu- 
ally called and sanctified.” The word aU, he contends, 
may be taken with exceptions ; or, it may be interpreted 
as referring to all classes of mankind. Predestination is 
wholly gratuitous ; and it is in consequence of this free 
election, that God gives grace to some, who are thereby 
capable of good, while He leaves others to the power of 
their own corruption. But He cannot, on this account, be 
regarded as the author of evil. He foresees, indeed, both 
the good and evil ; but while He predestines the former, 
lie only permits the latter. 

Servatus evidently feared to enter into the sul»ject of 
reprobation, and acknowledges that he had not met with 
such an expression as predc'stination to damnation, in 
Scripture. The fathers of the church, he adds, shrunk 
from employing such terms, lest men might be led into 
the notion that God had made his creatures only to 
puuisli them. With regard to the extent of the redemp- 
tion effected by Christ, and which lie speaks of as the 
measure of his blood, he argues, that the expressions 
which import that He died for all men, ought tii be taken 
in the same sense as that in which it is said that God 
“ will have all men to be saved.” So also, he remarks, 
that it may be affinned as a proliahility that he died fiir 
all that are in His church, and receive the sacmiucnts. 
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whether they be iu the uurabcr of the reprobate or the 
elect. Some, he adds, condemn the oi>inion thus stated 
afi blasphemous ; but the apostle, speaking of the merits 
of Christ, and saying that they are of no avail to those 
who are circumcised, it seems reasonable to believe that 
the death of Jesus Christ is of no worth to those who are 
baptized, but relapse and die in their sins and infidelity. 
To defend himself, however, against the violent attacks 
of those who contend that Christ died not only for the 
good but for sinners also, he quotes the words of St. 
Chrysostom, who says, “ that Christ died for all by virtue 
of his doctrine and holiness.” 

Whether from some remaining doubt on his mind, as 
to what might be the inferences drawn from his argument, 
or from a real feeling of moderation and charity. Lupus 
Servatus was so far from imitating the violence cf his 
brother polemics, that he actually concluded his treatise 
with the remark, that every one should be allowed to 
adopt those views on the intricate subject of predestina- 
tion which he believed to be the most correct and Scrip- 
tural. 

Thinking, perhaps, that the elaborate account which ho 
had given of his doctrine might not obtain the atten- 
tion which it deserved, he drew 'up an analysis of his 
principal arguments, and sent the paper to Hincmar. In 
this abridgment of his main work, he states that, accord- 
ing to the most correct exposition of the doctrine, predes- 
tiuati'>n, in regard to the elect, i.s a preparative grace, and 
in respect to the wicked, a withdrawing of that grace, lie 
then adds, that all men are born in a state of condemna- 
tion, and that God delivers from that state such as lie is 
pleased to deliver, but leaves the rest to suffer according 
to his justice ; whence it follows that God predestines 
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those whom he hardens, not by impelling them to sin, 
but by not keeping them from it ; that predestination 
does not necessitate either the good or evil to a particular 
kind of conduct, both having a certain freedom of will, 
which is inconsistent with a fatal necessity ; that the 
elect, who receive from God the power to will ajid to do, 
perform freely whatever pertains to salvation, while the 
reprobate, who are forsaken by God, do voluntai'ily, and 
not against their will, those actions which deserve eternal 
punishment. 

Whatever effort Servatus made cither to set his opinions 
in the clearest light, or to render them acceptable to the 
parties which he wished to conciliate, he seems to have 
effected little good. By some he was accused of a vain 
endeavour to modify doctrines of the most important 
character for the sake of winning applause ; by others it 
was said, that he fostered notions which were injurious to 
the glory of God’s mercy and goodness. Against these 
charges he wrote with great force and earnestness. But 
his caution rendered him hateful in the eyes of those who 
desired to see every doubt and question sacrificed to their 
own violent feelings. When he reasoned and apj)calcd 
to the Scriptures and the fathers, and pleaded for modera- 
tion in the mode of draw-ing inferences from doctrines in 
themselves too profound for man to fathom, he was ac- 
(msed of temporising ; ami the really valuable expositions 
of many important points to be found in his writings, were 
contemptuously rejected because some were supposed to 
favour Oottschalk, and others Kabanus 

Another writer of high reputation and attainments wic^ 
called forth to take part in this controversy. Ratramnu.s, 
tlie celebrated monk of Coi bi. having been appealed t(» by 
the emperor him.sclf, wrote a treati >c, in two books, on 
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the subject of predestination. In the first book he shows, 
by numerous quotations from the Scriptures and the fa- 
thers, that wliatever takes place in th(f world is accom- 
plished by God's command, and the direction of his pro- 
vidence. lie further argues, that although the Deity is 
certainly, not the cause of the crimes and sins perpetrated 
by wicked men, yet they are subject to the order of provi- 
dence, and serve for the execution of his will ; that God 
has foreseen from all eternity what shall happen both to 
the good and tlie evil, to the elect and the reprobate ; 
that the predestination of the saints is the effect of his 
mercy, and that the number of the elect can neither bo 
increased nor diminished, nor in any otherwise altered ; 
that all the holy thouglits and good works of the saints, 
by which they accomplish their salvation, arc simply the 
effect of God's grace ; that our free-will is too weak to 
effect any good unless it be strengthened by the grace of 
heaven, and that this grace operates in us to will and 
to do, and is necessary for the beginning of faith and 
})rayer. 

In the second part of his treatise, Ratramnus discusses 
the subject of predestination, as it regards sinners ; speak- 
ing only incidentally of the predestination of the elect. 
The arguments adduced are mainly directed to establish 
the views to be found in the v/ritings of St. Augustine 
and his follov;ers. According to his exposition of these 
fathers, Ratramnus argues, that God has not predestined 
sinners to sin, but to the punishnumt of their sijis ; and, 
consequently, to f^ternal torments. Rejecting the dis- 
tinctions which some writers had endeavoured to establish, 
namely, that eternal punishment was ordained and ap- 
I><)inted for sinners, but that they were not predestined 
to endure it, he reasons, that this predestination did not 
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impose upon them the necessity of sinning ; and yet that 
those who are elected by the free mercy of Godj shall in- 
fallibly be saved, while the rest shall be as infallibly con- 
demned for the sins which, left as they are in the mass of 
perdition, they voluntarily commit. The general infer- 
ence which he draws from the whole, is worthy of an 
enlightened and pious mind. Let all the good which we 
do be attributed to God ; and let all the evil which we 
perpetrate be ascribed to ourselves. God never inclines 
us to evil, lie only leaves us to the working of our 
corrupt will. 

Copies of the work of Ratramnus were immediately 
forwarded, by order of the emperor, to the most dis- 
tinguished theologians of the day. Among others, 
Johannes Erigcna Scotus was invited to examine the 
views which it contained, and that celebrated dialectician 
readily embraced so favourable an opportunity for the 
display of his subtle genius. In the work which he wrote 
on the subject, he distinctly opposes the idea of a twofold 
predestination, and proves that predestination docs not 
involve the idea of a necessitating control. He argues 
that man remained absolutely free after the fall ; and 
that, though he can do no good without the grace of 
Jesus Christ, he docs it, if at all, without being con- 
strained to it. Sin, and the consequences of sin, with 
the punishments by which it is attended, are, according 
to Scotus, mere privations, and are, therefore, neither 
foreseen, nor predestined, by God, Predestination has 
reference to those things only which concern eternal 
happiness, and this predestination is itself connected with 
God’s foresight of the good use we may make of our 
free-will. The argument upon which he rests his assert 
tion, that even eternal punishments are mere privations, 
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is this : — The torments of the damned are but the nega- 
tion of happiness — the agony arising from the sense of its 
loss. Pursuing his speculations into the most awful 
regions of divine mysteries, he argues, that the bodies of 
the damned will be subjected to no other fire than that 
through which the bodies of all men, both good and bad, 
will finally have to pass ; but tliat the bodies of the 
elect, assuming an ctherial nature, will suffer no hanii 
from the action of the fire ; while those of the wicked, on 
the contrary, being changed into air, will suffer torment 
from the fire, because of their contrary qualities. Hence 
it wa;?, he says, that the demons, who had originally 
bodies of an etherial nature, were afterwards enveloped in 
a mass of air, that they might be rendered susceptible to 
the action of penal fires. 

The bold and abstrase reasonings of Scotus were so 
far from tending to tranquillize the angry feelings to 
which the controversy respecting predestination had given 
birth, that they introduced a new element of discord. 
He was accused of Pelagianism, and other heresies, and 
Prudentius, bishop of Troyes, undertook the formal refu- 
tation of his work. 

« 

Prudentius cautiously commenced his treatise by re- 
jecting the system of scholastic logic as applicable to the 
purposes for which Scotus had employed it. He then 
proceeded to show, that predestination ought to be dis- 
tinguished from prescience, and that prescience, but not 
predestination, extends to si-n. Predestination is de- 
scribed %3 twofold. By the one, God has freely predestined 
the elect to grace and glory; by the other. He has pre- 
destined the wicked, whose sins He foresees, to eternal 
damnation. Man, according to this writer, did not retain, 
after the fall, the free power of doing good, and cannot do 
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it in any wise without the grace of Jei^us Christ, that 
divine influence, however, being sufficient to excite and 
impel him to its performance. No one will venture to 
affirm, he says, that grace wholly destroys free will, or 
that predestination imposes any necessity upon men. 
Free-will, he adds, is nothing more than a voluntary 
choice, an unconstrained acting of the mind. In the 
concluding section of his work, Frudentius speaks in 
strong and severe terms of the reasoning of Scotos, in 
which he endeavours to establish his own particular 
theory respecting the punishment of the reprobate, and 
opposes to tliese notions of the subtle dialectician, the 
doctrine of the church, and of the. fathers, who contend 
that damnation is followed not by mere privation of hap- 
piness, but by the tortures of fire. 

The controversy was carried on with increasing earnest- 
ness from year to year. Learning and ability, in. all 
their various grades, were engaged in the endeavour to 
explain and define doctrines which, if intelligible at all, 
can only be so to the purest spiritual consciousness. In 
no instance of religious mystery is the language of the 
apostle more applicable than in this : “ Eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard ; neither have entered into the heart 
of man, the things which God has prepared for them that 
love Him. But God hath revealed them unto us by his 
Sjurit, for the Spirit searcheth all things : yea, the deep 
things of God.”^*^ It would appear, indeed, almost from 
the very nature of the subject, that the power to .appre- 
hend it aright must depend in great measure, on t^e spi- 
ritual state of the inquifer. • If the most accomplished 
intellect cannot by searching find out God, neither can it 
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apprehend the nature of his decrees, or the operation of 
his judgments. 

One of the greatest difficulties with which the opponents 
of Gottschalk had to contend, arose from the circum- 
stance, that Augustine’s doctrine differed but little from 
that of 'the monk. This was felt, and partly acknow- 
ledged. Bemigius, archbishop of Lyons, openly declared 
his consent to Augustine’s opinions on predestination and 
grace ; but he at the same time, accused Gottschalk of 
rashness and extravagance. An abstract of his argument 
will afford another useful illustration of the difficulty en- 
countered by the best and most enlightened men in dis- 
cussing this abstruse subject. Having proved by passages 
from the fathers, and other testimonies, that the pre- 
science and predestination of God are infallible, he con- 
cludes, “that none of those whom God hath predes- 
tined, through his free mercy, and to his own glory, shall 
perish, and that none of those whom He hath predes- 
tined to eternal death shall be saved ; not that they are 
unavoidably sentenced to damnation by the mere power 
of God, but by his just judgment, he having foreseen 
their sin ; and because they deserve it through the in- 
vincible and unchangeable malignity of their will.” 

In respect to that which was said of the will of God to 
save all men, he quotes the opinions of the ancient 
writers, and shows that the word cdl may be taken in 
different senses, rendering, in fact, the passage alluded to 
as doubtful in meaning, as his own reasoning is subtle 
and o^ure. In regard to Christ’s dying for all men, he 
quotes several texts to show, that the Redeemer shed his 
blood for the world at large, and then proceeds to state, 
that, in the order of reconciliation, the first delivered are 
the elect, of whom none can perish. The second, are the 
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faithful, who have properly received baptism, and whose 
sins, by grace, are pardoned, but who do not persevei^. 
The third, are such as still live in unbelief, but who twll 
be called through the mercy of God ; and the fourth, are 
those who will continue unbelievers to the end, and shall 
never be made partakers of heavenly grace. Appealing 
to the authority of the fathers, he contends, that Jesus 
Christ died for the first three of these four classes; not in- 
deed for the Avicked, who died before his coming, without 
the knowledge of true religion ; but for disbelievers who 
have lived since his advent, or shall hereafter be bom. 
He confesses, however, that some of the fathers assert 
that Christ died even for those who were never baptized, 
or converted. This statement, he says, though neither 
exact nor true, may be tolerated for the sake of peace, it 
being wrong in men to condemn each other on questions 
of this nature, the difficulty of the subject excusing in 
some degree ignorance and doubt. 

Tn agreement with the sentiment thus expressed, Remi- 
gius censured the proceedings against Gottschalk as un- 
necessarily severe. He even contended that the argu- 
ments employed to confute him were imbued with error. 
The great names of Hincmar and Rabanus did not pre- 
vent him from attributing to their writings a dangerous 
tendency, as to some points connected with the doctrines 
of grace and predestination ; and while he acknowledged 
that Gottschalk merited some sort of punishment for his 
talkative and bold impudence, he condemned the conduct 
of those who, to chastise the presumptuous mopk, had 
brought the truth itself into dispute. 

Hincmar, as might be expected, was little pleased with 
his ingenuous mode of treating the question between hiih 
and Gottschalk. Having assembled, therefore, a synod 
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at Quiercy, he proposed four statements of doctrine to the 
meeting. These were : “ 1. That there is no predestina- 
tion, but predestination to life, by which Grod has chosen 
out of the mass of perdition, into which, all men fell by 
the sin of Adam, those whom He has predestined by his 
grace to'' glory. With regard to those whom he has left 
in the state of damnation, he foresaw that they would 
perish, but he has not predestined them to destruction. 
He has only predestined the eternal punishment, which 
they have deserved. 2. That the free-will which we 
have lost by the sin of the first man, is restored by Jesus 
Christ, and we have a full power to do good, by the 
assistance of his grace, and to do evil, being forsaken by 
it. 3. That God would have all men, without exception, 
to be saved, although they be not all saved ; that those 
that are saved are so by the grace of Christ ; and that 
those that perish, are damned for their own sins. 4. That 
Jesus Christ has suffered for all men, although all men are 
not redeemed by the mystery of his passion ; this being 
the case, not because the price paid for their redemption 
is insufficient, but because they have not a saving, or jus- 
tifying, faith.” 

To these articles of the Synod of Quiercy, Remigius 
returned an answer full of severe reflections on the 
sophistry, and unscriptUral errors, on which he supposed 
them to be based. The principal points to which he 
objected were : 1. That man before the fall was free to 
do good, no mention being made of divine assistance, 
without which neither men nor angels can do good. 
2. That the predestination of the elect depended upon 
the foreknowledge of their good works. 3. That God 
had not predestined the wicked to damnation. 

These errors were involved, according to Remigius, in 
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the first part of the four articles adopted by the synod. 
In regard to the second, he qbjected: 1. That its authors 
had spoken too briefly respecting free-will, having, in fact, 
contented themselves with some few and insufficient ex- 
plications of the fathers on this subject: 2. 'That they 
had asserted the utter loss of our free-will by the fall ; 
whereas the fathers confess, that though it be weakened 
by the sin of Adam, and cannot be properly exercised 
without the aid of divine grace, it is not altogether 
destroyed. All men, he argues, have naturally judgment, 
reason, intelligence, by which they are all to distinguish 
that which is good from that Avhich is evil, and that 
which is just from that which is unjust. They have 
even, in some degree, the power both to choose that 
which is good, and to do that which is right. This power, 
however, is confined to temporal things. In all which 
regards salvation we are helpless without the aid of 
divine grace, 

The synod in which Hincmar had propounded and 
obtained the ratification of his doctrines, consisted of- 
bishops and abbots. Remigius resolved that his own opi- 
nions should be supported by a no less dignified assembly. 
He accordingly summoned several prelates of the provinces 
Lyons, Arles, and Vienne. Fourteen bishops met at 
Valence, and the three metropolitans gave authority to 
the synod, as well by the earnestness with which they 
entered into its proceedings, as by their character and 
rank. Six canons were the result of their discussions. 
Grace, free-will, and predestination, are the subjects .em- 
braced in these new articles of faith. In the first of the 
canons, it is forbidden to use any novel expressions on 
the doctrines referred to ; and the members of the church 
are commanded to follow the opinions of the Latin 
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fathers. ^ The second canon declares that God hath fore- 
seen, from all eternity, all the good which righteous men 
will do, by the aid of his grace ; and all tho evil which 
sinners will commit by their own wickedness : that the 
righteous will receive eternal life, as the reward of theii 
good actions ; while the wicked will be justly condemned 
for their crimes, to eternal punishment ; that this pre- 
science on the part of God lays no necessity upon any 
man, none being condemned but for their original or 
actual sins. In the third canon, predestination is again 
spoken of, but it is shown, that while in the election of 
those that are saved God’s mercy goes before their Works, 
so, in the damnation .of those that perish, their crimes 
precede the just judgment of God. The fourth canon 
speaks of the death of Christ, who, it is simply said, died 
for all those who sincerely believe in him. In the fifth, 
it is asserted, that all those who are baptized and rege- 
nerate, have part in the redemption of Jesus Christ, and 
this, though they may subsequently lose the innocency 
bestowed by baptism, and faU into the number of the re- 
probate. The last canon merely declares the belief of 
the synod in those doctrines respecting the grace of 
Christ, its regenerating and saving efficacy, which had 
been established by the consent of the fathers, and the 
councils of Africa and Orange. 

These proceedings were no sooner made known to 
Hincmar, than he accused the members of the synod of 
unfair conduct, both in regard to himself, and in reference 
to the controversy. The bishops there present, he said, 
had unwisely begun the dispute, and he again appealed 
to the great body of the lathers of the church to prove 
.'the correctness of his views, and the untenable nature of 
those of his -opponents. In a treatise which he subse- 
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quently drew up, he again entered into a minute discus- 
sion of the questions agitated. The greater part of his 
arguments referred; to subjects which had long been 
viewed in all the various forms in which it seemed pos- 
sible to discuss them. But in the twelfth section of his 
work, he spoke of predestination generally ; and, reason- 
ing professedly according to the principles of Augustine, 
he argues, that God has predestined the works, as well as 
the glory of the elect ; that he foresaw the sins of the 
reprobate, and knowing them, not only foresaw, but pre- 
destined the punishment which it was fit they should 
receive ; and yet that it could not properly be said, that 
he had predestined them to death, or damnation. 

Hence 'it has been contended, that the only difference 
between Hincmar and his opponent consists in this, that 
while the one asserts that God, foreseeing the sins which 
the reprobate would voluntarily commit, predestined and 
condemned them to eternal death, because of those sins,' 
the other, acknowledging that God prepared and predes- 
tined the punishment, will not allow that he predes- 
tined the guilty themselves individually to endure it. 

In speaking of the ancient predestinarians, Hincmar says, 
that they were guilty of advancing four particular errors. 
The first, that God condemns men for sins which they 
have not committed, but would have committed, had they 
lived. The second, that baptism doth not take away* 
original sin, in respect to those who are not of the num- ' 
ber of the predestined. The third, that there is no dif- 
ference between prescience and predestination. The I 
fourth, that God has predestined some men to sin and 
damnation. Of these errors, Hincmar admits, that the 
later predestinarians did not hold the first ; that they 
greatly modified the second and third and that, in ' 
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respect to the fourth, they only asserted, that God has 
predestined the reprobate to damnation, but not to sin. 

Hincmar enters into the abstrusest questions' connected 
■with the main inquiry ; and it is worthy of observation, 
that, like every other controversialist engaged in this dis- 
pute, he 'seems studiously anxious to intimate his con- 
sciousness of the diflSculty of the subject, and of the 
danger to which he was exposed of passing the proper 
bounds of human reason. There is this also to be 
remarked,, that often as the arguments employed seem 
rash, or unfounded, they inyplve some truth, or some 
warning, which, so far as it goes, deserves the earnest 
consideration of Christian students. Thus as it is the 
prayer of the church, that all men may be saved, we 
ought to believe that it is God’s will that all should 
be saved. “Why then,” it will be asked, “are not 
all saved.?” The answer is, “Because they will not. 
They that love darkness rather than light, injustice in- 
stead of justice, and sin rather than holiness, destroy 
themselves.” 

Such was the character of the controversy on predesti- 
nation in the middle a^es of the church. In its general 
features it closely resembled the disputes of an earlier 
period, when the powers of the human mind were taxed 
to explain, not how the Deity counsels and decrees, but 
how, he subsists and acts. Little progress, however, seems 
to have been made towards the determination of the main 
question. , Parties were almost equally balanced, nine- 
mar’s severity provoked the censure of many who might 
otherwise have approved of his zeal. Even the reigning 
ponlaff was un&vourable to his proceedings : and though 
he would not take part against an archbishop in behalf 
of a. simple monk^ it was evident from the tone of his 
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language on the subject, that he had no wish to aid 
Ilincraar in his oppressive conduct. 

But while tliese powerful controversialists were employ- 
ing against each other, not only their high intellectual 
endowments, but the influence of their rank and station, 
Gottschalk himself was kept a prisoner, and continued to 
endure whatever hardships and sufferings the power of 
the archbishop could inflict. Still he preserved an un- 
broken resolution. The conviction of the truth of his 
opinions, and of the holiness of his cause, was intensely 
impressed upon his mind. According to the spirit of the 
age in which he lived, he offered to submit to any of 
those ordeals by which it was then commonly believed 
that innocence or guilt might be most readily proved. 
“Would,” he said, “that it might please thee, 0 God, to 
give me strength to fulfil this wish, and then that my 
truth and integrity might be tried so as to make them 
evident to all beholders!” And the method of trial 
which he proposed was this : namely, that four casks 
should be filled with boiling water, oil, and pitch, and 
that he should be cast into them, one after the other. 
“The Lord being with me,” he added, “defending the 
truth, I doubt not but that I should come forth safe 
and unharmed,” Whether Hincmar dare not risk his 
cause and dignity, by submitting them to such a trial, 
or, which is more probable, had too much regard for hu- 
manity to allow his prisoner to expose himself to unne- 
cessary torture, has not been determined. But Gotts- 
chalk did not long survive these efforts to prove the 
justice of his complaint. When ready to expire, applica- 
tion was made to the archbishop, to allow him the rites 
of the church. The archbishop refused them unless ho 
would recant. This Gottschalk still firmly refused to do; 
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and he tranquilly breathed his last, assured that it was 
better for him to remain uncheered by the ordinances 
which he most desired, than to throw a shade of doubt 
upon the doctrines which he believed to be those of God 
and his word. 
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Roman PoNxiirs — C ontest with the Temtoiial Powek — 

GllEGOllY VII. 

The annals of the church present, in their general cha- 
racter, a di'cary aspect during the period with which we 
arc now concerned. Controversy when it oxliibits the 
anxiety of earnest and con.scicntious minds, to settle im- 
portant points of doctrine or discipline, is no proof of the 
existence of a schismatical, or unhealthy state of feeling 
among Christians. But it is far otherwise, wlien the 
minds of men arc agitated by curious questions respecting 
matters beyond the proper limits of Imman argument ; 
or when they arc excited and amused by the display 
of a subtle ingenuity, labouring to enlarge the simple 
editice of evangelical faith by its vain suppositions and 
creations. 

As the logic of the schoolmen became more and more 
the favourite instrument of theologians in the conduct 
of inquiry, the tendency to dispute proportionally in- 
creased. The injury which this produced is not so appa- 
rent in any great public controversy which it was calcu- 
lated to excite, as in its effects upon the minds of the 
clergy and scholars of the age. Almost every point of 
religion became in its turn the subject of dispute in the 
little circle of the college, or the school. Under the pre- 
tence of bringing forth all that an adversary could invent, 
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the acute theologian as often took the side of the oppo- 
nent, as of the champion of the faith. The habit of 
treating the most sacred subjects in a strain of bold 
rhetoric or subtle questioning, was fatal, in many cases, 
to humble piety, and the proper virtues of Christian 
faith. It was not from a base and slothful ignorance, or 
from the grossness of a degraded sensuality, that the 
darkness of the middle ages derived its most appalling 
character. An infidelity existed peculiar to the period 
and invested with qualities especially dangerous to an 
age when real liberty, and sound learning, were so little 
known. As this was the offspring of scholastic specula- 
tion, SO it became the parent of those wild theories which 
involved both the visible world, and the world of spirits, 
in an impenetrable cloud of error. 

Had the chui’ch, or mankind at large, been long left 
exposed to these unhealthy influences, it would have re- 
quired some stupendous miracle to bring them back to a 
moderate state of freedom and vigour. But every now 
and then, even in the worst times, some counteracting 
power came into action ; some character arose which 
roused attention, and altered the notions of men as 
to particular principled of duty ; or some event took 
place which turned the sluggish stream of thought 
into another channel, and so gave it a more rapid move- 
ment. 

The tenth century presents one of the gloomiest chap- 
ters in the history of the papacy. A feeling of horror is 
inspired by the terrific abuses of authority, which led to 
the elevation of most of the pontiffs in the earlier part of 
this period. After two or three possessors of the papal 
throne, at the beginning of the century, had been de- 
prived of their dignity by successful rivals, the infamous 
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Theodora, the mother-in-law of Alberic, count of Tuscany, 
began to exercise her hateful control in the Roman 
church. John X., for whom she entertained the most 
violent passion, was originally raised, at her instigation, 
first, to the bishopric of Bologna, and then to the archi- 
episcopal see of Ravenna. Her son-in-law, the dount of 
Tuscany, enjoyed, at this time, an almost absolute autho- 
rity in Rome. No sooner, therefore, had the papal 
throne become vacant by the death of Lando, in 914, 
than Theodora prevailed upon Alberic to obtain it for her 
paramour. Raised to this high station, John X. still pur- 
sued his licentious course of life. But such was the 
degraded state of both the clergy and the people, that 
his vices lessened neither his power nor his grandeur. A 
successful war covered all his offences against virtue and 
holiness. The glory of a victory over the Saracens was 
better calculated, in that degenerate age, to dazzle the 
eyes of the world, than all the splendours of evangelical 
grace. For fourteen years did this wicked man preside 
over the church of Rome, and influenced, by the power of 
his station, the common destinies of Christendom. His 
end corresponded to the general tenor of his life. Ma- 
rozia, Theodora’s daughter, married, on the death of 
Alberic, his successor in the marquisate of Tuscany. Her 
jealousy, and that of her husband, was violently excited 
by the effort of the pontiff to aggrandize his own rela- 
tions. Disregarding, therefore, the connexion between 
him and her mother, Marozia formed a plot against the 
unsuspecting pope. He was seized, thrown into prison, 
and there murdered. 

After the two short reigns of Leo VI. and Stephen VIL, 
Marozia began to execute her ambitious designs with re- 
gard to the pontificate. Infamous as was the character 
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of her mother Theodora, her own was still more degraded.’*" 
It is generally acknowledged that she had lived in 
adultery with pope Sergius III. The son which she had 
by him was now about twenty-five years of age ; and on 
this young man, the offspring of her infamous amours, she 
resolved' to bestow the papal crown. Her power was 
suflicieiitly great to enable her to accomplish this design. 
The new pontiff assumed the title of John XI. But lie 
was destined to enjoy his dignity for only a brief period. 
Gui, Marozia s consort, died not long after her marriage. 
The wealth and influence which she possessed were suffi- 
cient to render her offer to marry Hugo, king of Lom- 
bardy, accei)table to that prince. No sooner, however, 
had the espousals taken place, than she was obliged to 
seek refuge in the castle of St. Angelo, from the fury of a 
younger son, whom Hugo had enraged by some personal 
insult. The newly-created pontiff* was exposed to the 
same danger; and was glad to shelter lumself with his 
mother. Their attempt to defend themselves proved 
abortive. They were dragged from their retreat, thrown 
into prison, and there kept, till the death of John XL 
again left the seat vacant which he, and his j)redecessor, 
had so unworthily filled. 

A brief interval, during which the pontifical 
dignity was possessed by Leo VIL exhibited the 
effects of those improvements which so readily 
follow the reformation of manners on the part of the 

• Quae tunc facies,” exclaim?, ihe annalist, "sanctm ccclesiae Ro- 
mans ^ Qiiam fcedissiina, cum Romie dominarentur potentissimic 
ccque ac sordidissiineu inerctrices ? Quaruiii arbitrio mutarentur 
aedes, darentiir episcopi, ct (piod auditu horrendum et infandum eat, 
intniderentur in Sedeni Petri earum ainasii pseudopontifices, qui non 
siiit nisi ad consignanda tanta tempora in catalogo Romanorum 
Pontificuni scripti.” — Aiinales Ecclcs. Baronii, t. xv, p. 571. 



clergy. But the reign of Leo VII. was too short to 
enable him to accomplish any fundamental cliange in the 
aifairs of the church.* He died in the fourth year of his 
pontificate; and his successor, Stephen VIIL, was so hated 
by the people, that they excited a tumult against him, 
and inflicted such wounds on his face that he could never 
again appear in public. The successors of this pontiff 
were little distinguished cither for their virtues or their 
vices; but in the year 956, Octavian, a young man, only 
eighteen years of age, was promoted to the dignity, 
through the influence of his father, the patrician Alberic. 

It has been especially remarked, that he was the first 
of the Homan pontiffs who changed liis name on ascend- 
ing the papal chair. However respectable that of Octa- 
vian for its classical associations, it sounded but badly in 
the ears of those who felt the importance of giving an 
apostolic air to everything connected with their church. 
The new pope, thendbre, assumed the title of John XH. ; 
but he seems to have been utterly indifferent to what 
the world thought of his conduct, or character. He lived 
a life of riot and debauchery, and it was only when 
threatened with ruin, that he could be prevailed upon to 
listen to the admonitions of his friends. The emperor 
Otho I. after having granted him important aid, rcjjre- 
sented to him the danger and infamy of his present 
course. But this produced no i)ermanent effect upon his 

* Some verses on tliis pope, by the old Latin wrilcr Flodoardus, 
show how striking a contrast his character exhibited to most of the 
other pontiffs of that age : — 

Septimus exurgit leo, ncc tamen ista voliitaiis, 

Nec curans, apicis mundi nec celsa requiiens. 

Sola Dei quai sunt alacri sub pectore volvens, 

Culminaque evitans, oblata subire renun tiaiis.” 

Baron, An. 93t>; 
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mind. The emperor, therefore, readily listened to the 
call of the Roman people, who could no longer endure 
the oppression of so degraded and odious a tyrant. En- 
tering Rome at the head of a body of troops, he took 
possession of the city. The terrified pontiflf fled; and 
the people willingly pledged themselves by an oath never 
to elect another pope without the counsel of the em- 
peror,* A synod was then called, and formal articles of 
complaint were preferred against the fugitive pontiflf. 
Instead, however, of his endeavouring to conciliate his 
justly indignant accusers, he anathematized and excom- 
municated them. This was regarded as a proof of his in- 
corrigible wickedness; and the synod, with the emperor 
at its head, at once deposed him. Leo VIIL was placed 
in the vacant dignity, at Otho's express desire. He is 
spoken of as a good and virtuous man; but his short 
reign was disturbed by the return of John, who endea- 
voured to excite the people to revolt, and to restore him 
to authority. Strange to say, he succeeded in this 
attempt. Ilorrible barbarities were perpetrated; and 
John rejoiced in finding that he could still persuade a 
sufiicient number of bishops to support his cause, and 
form a synod to pronounce the condemnation of his rival. 
For a few months, he revelled again in his old licentious- 
ness; but during some disgraceful nocturnal adventure, 
beyond the gates of Rome, he received a blow, from the 
eflfects of which he died at the end of a week. 

As if resolved to emulate the wickedness of their pon- 
tiflfs, the Roman people exhibited the utmost contempt 

• That is, the rights of the clergy and the people being preserved 
entire, the election was not to be con finned but in the presence of 
the emperor’s ambassadors ; namely, all means were to bo employed, 
ut canonice et juste fiat, — Baron. An, 962. 
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foe the oaths which they had taken to the emperor. In- 
stead. of immediately recalling the pious Leo VIII., they 
elated a new pope, wha, though a cardinal-deacon, 
readily put himself into a position for resisting the em- 
peror by force of arms. But Otho lost no time in chas-^ 
tising their breach of faith. He besieged the city; com- 
pelled the people to give up Benedict; and reinstated 
Leo with a pomp which was rendered so much the more 
conspicuous by the public humiliation of his rival. Having 
accomplished this object, which had less real connexion 
with the interests of the church, than with the aggran- 
dizement of imperial power, Otho carried the deposed 
pope with him into Germany, Hamburgh was the place 
of Benedict’s exile. Misfortune had greatly advanced his 
natural good qualities and talents. He rendered himself 
dear to the people among whom he passed the remainder 
of his days, by many proofs of piety and devotion. Happy 
would it have been for the Homan people, could the 
irregularity of his election, and the troubles which attended 
it, have been sufficiently forgotten to allow of his pre- 
venting the unworthy successor of Leo VIH. frpm occu- 
pying the seat which he might have so much more credit- 
ably filled. 

John XIH. is said to have acted with such tyranny, 
that the Romans hated him as a despot, whose expulsion 
they ought to secure at any risk. Again, therefore, the 
church was involved in the most melancholy confusion. 
The pope could not resist the violence with which he was 
attacked. He fled from his assailants ; and it was only 
by the power of the emperor that, after more than a year’s 
exile, he recovered his dignity. 

Strikingly indicative as these occurrences were of the 
miserable state of affairs in the church, the fate of Bene- 
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diet VL, who succeeded John XIIL, affords a still stronger 
proof of the little regard now entertained for the highest 
of ecclesiastical authorities. Having been cast into prison, 
the unhappy Benedict was helplessly exposed to the vio- 
lence of his powerful enemies. Among these were Ci'oscen- 
tius, the son of John X., and Theodora. His fate was soon 
determined. He died strangled in the dungeon, to which he 
had been consigned. Boniface VII., by whom he was suc- 
ceeded, had scarcely obtained the dignity, when his tyran- 
nical excesses roused the indignation of the people, and he 
was obliged to save himself by fleeing to Constantinople. 
Fourteen years of trouble and confusion followed this event. 
Other popes were elected. Boniface at length ventured to 
return. His influence with some few powerful people was suf- 
ficient to enable him to set aside the reigning pontiff, John 
XIV., and to reseat himself in his place. The deposed pope 
was immediately cast into prison. There he died of hunger 
and disease. Boniface himself only survived a few months. 
Cut ofi' by a sudden death, his vices and arbitrary conduct 
had rendered him so hateful even to his former adherents, 
that they^ seized his dead body, dragged it into the public 
streets, and there mangled it in the sight of the approving 
populace. 


A. n. 
985 . 


History is silent respecting the obscure reign of 
John XV, He was succeeded by another pontiff 
who assumed the same name, and retained his 
dignity about ten years. Avarice, in all its worst forms, 
seems to ho ve debased the actions of this pope ; and even 
the things which the church held most sacred, were not 
safe from his desire to change everything into money. 
The short pontificate of Gregory V., a young man whom 
the emperor Otho III,, his uncle, raised to the sec, was as 
inglorious as it was brief ; but he was succeeded by the 
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virtilous and leansed Gerbert, the only pontiff among those 
who had any claim to respect, of whom we have sufficient 
memorials to enable us to understand his actual worth. 

This celebrated man was archbishop of Sa- 
999 when the well-employed influ- 

ence of Otho secured his election to the papal 
throne. It is a remarkable fact, that he had long been 
distinguished for his bold and judicious opposition to the 
growing tyranny of the popes. Among the few important 
events in the latter part of the tenth century was the 
assembling of the Council of Rheims. Hugo Capet had 
invested himself not only with the power, but with the 
insignia of royalty in France. But he required all the 
assistance he could obtain to establish his authority 
against the rival pretensions of Charles, duke of Lothringia, 
the only branch of the Carlovingian race whom he had to 
fear. It is a painful fact that, in every age, the benefices 
of the church have been employed by the great and 
■powerful to subserve their own interests, rather than those 
of the church for which the benefices were created. Hugh 
Capet, accordingly, in the exercise of his authority, gave 
the archbishopric of Rheims, then vacant, to Arnulph, 
the nephew of his rival, and hoped thereby to secure the 
aid of the prince both in his political and military 
proceedings. He received the befitting reward of such 
a tampering with holy things. Arnulph, the young 
archbishop, opened, or was said to do so, the gates of 
Rheims to the troops of his relative. Indignant at the 
supposed treason, Hugh Capet immediately took measures 
for depriving Arnulph of his see. For this purpose ho 
applied to the pope, desiring him to assert his right to 
ratify or annul such high ecclesiastical appointments. 

* Annales Eccles. Baron, t. xvi. 389. 
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Amulph and his friends were not idle spectators of -this 
proceeding. They also sought the pontifl’s support, 
and John XV. was sufficiently politic to see how much 
might bo gained by keeping two such parties in suspense. 
But no sooner was it known that he inclined to the side of 
the archbishop, than the offended monarch resolved on 
putting the power of Rome to the proof. Instead of 
yielding to the inclinations of the pope, he encouraged 
the French clergy in asserting their independence. A 
synod was assembled at Rheims, in which the most dis- 
tinguished members assorted sentiments equally character- 
ized by their good sense and intrepidity. First among 
these champions of the freedom and purity of the church, 
was Arnulphus, archbishop of Orleans, and the intimate 
friend of Gerbert. To the arguments which some of the 
prelates brought in defence of the notion that the pope 
only was the proper judge of bishops, he replied by show- 
ing the foundation upon- which the pontifical authority 
was based. • 

After strongly asserting that all due respect ought to 
be rendered to the holy see, and to the canons of the 
church, he warned his brethren that they ought to be 
especially cautious never to allow either the silence of 
the Roman pontiffs, or any new decrees which they 
might i)ass, to interfere with the authority of the ancient 
ecclesiastical constitutions. Were the pope permitted to 
do aught which could tend to lessen the validity of the 
established canons, or principles of the church, all order 
would be endangered, and everything would be left de- 
pendent on the will of a single man. Rot to suffer such 
a state of things was not to derogate, he said, from the 
dignity or privileges of the supremo pontiff. If the bishop 
of Rome proved a man of worth by his learning and his 
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piety, nothing was to be apprehended either from his 
silence or his proceedings ; but what might be expected 
if the contrary were the case ? 

Amulphus then proceeded to express his grief at the 
aspect which the affairs of the church at that time pre- 
sented ; and his sketch of the cliaracter and history of 
the popes who had reigned during the preceding half 
century, was as dark a picture as the saddest imagination 
could have drawn. “ But must bishops,” he indignantly 
exclaimed, “ whose piety and worth are everywhere 
known, be compelled to submit themselves to such mon- 
sters as these 1 To wretches destitute of learning cither 
sacred or profane, and as destitute of principle as of 
knowledge 1” This bold speaker next complained that the 
highest offices of the church generally were bestowed 
upon the least qualified, and often on the basest of the 
clergy, upon men who ought rather to be described as 
walking statues than teachers of the gospel, or even 
reasonable beings. He advised that, when the see of 
Rome was occupied by unworthy popes, it would be better 
for those who were interested in the welfare of the church 
to consult the several metropolitan bishops, whose charac- 
ter and experience entitled them ’to respect, instead of 
seeking advice or aid in that city, “ which now only 
declared in favour of those who gave most, and weighed 
its judgments by the coin which bought them.” 

It is easy to discover in the sentiments thus expressed, 
the working of that grand and purifying spirit which has 
characterized, throughout all ages, the innermost circle 
of God’s people. Though resisted by the world, and by 
the larger portion of the visible church, it has ever kept 
its place, and exercised its sublime and benignant office, 
in the heart of the mystical body of which Christ is the 
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head. Heuce the testimony, to the truth, heard with 
more or less distinctness, from century to ceutury. Hence 
the constant antagonism to error and corruption to be 
ever found in this or that quarter of the church ; and the 
tendency to reformation discoverable now in the darkness 
of the tenth century, and becoming still more conspicuous 
in the thirteenth, when Dante and Petrarch repeated, in 
their own peculiar way, the sentiments of Amulphus of 
Orleans. 

The archbishop of Rheims having confessed his treason, 
was formally deprived both of his dignity and his priest- 
hood. Gerbert was elected by the bishops to the vacant 
see, and the noble talents, as well as the virtues with 
which he was endowed, not only justified his appointment 
, to this important position in the church of France, but 
rendered his further elevation of the highest moment to 
the interests of religion. Such, however, was the state 
of ecclesiastical afiairs at this period, that the prince who 
had been solemnly declared unworthy of the sacerdotal 
name, had sufficient interest with the pope to obtain a 
reversal of his sentence, to procure the deposition of the 
virtuous Gerbert, and his banishment from the diocese. 

But these circumstS.nces, so little creditable to the 
rulers of the church, proved favourable to the advance- 
ment of the exiled prelate. Otho III. raised him first to 
the archbishopric of Ravenna, and then to the papal 
chair. His efforts in this exalted position to improve the 
state of learning, to introduce important reforms in the 
discipline of the church, and to correct, as well by his 
example as precepts, the character of the clergy, promised 
the best results. As an instance of his amiable disposition, 
it deserves to be recorded that, instead of showing any 
resentment towards the piiiice, for whom he had been 
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driven from Rhcims, he treated him with dignified respect 
and friendship. On being elected to the papacy, he wrote 
to him, expressing his readiness to acknowledge him as the 
rightful possessor of the see; but, at the same time, warn- 
ing him to repent of the sins, and correct the errors, with 
which he had been charged. 

Sylvester was anxious to promote the interests of learn- 
ing. His own erudition was sufficiently extensive and 
various to make him the wonder of his times. Had his 
station been less exalted, he would, probably, have found 
himself exposed to the dangers from wliich men of such 
character so narrowly escaped in that unlettered age. 
His acquaintance with mathematics, and with the physical 
sciences, led many to regard him as a student of the un- 
lawful arts of magic. The su.spicion was only cautiously ^ 
breathed, but Sylvester was indebted to his rank, rather 
than to the good sense of his contemporaries, for his pro- 
tection against the dungeon or the pile. 

Notwithstanding the liberal spirit and character of 
this pontiff,* he could do but little towards improving 
the state of affairs in his church. The power of circum- 
stances, and the still greater power of opinion, were too 
mighty for resistance by men of his class. He could op- 
pose the papal invasion of the rights of the church, while 
one of those whose liberties were threatened; but he 
could not oppose the pretensions of the papacy, while he 

* His words in one of his Epistles (ad Siquiniun archiep.) 

" Quod si ipse Romanus episcopus in patrem peccaverit, ssepiusque. 
admonitus ecclesiam non audierit, hie, inquam, Rom. ep. prsecepto 
Dei est habendus sicut ethnicus et publicanus. — Sit lex communis 
ecclesite Catholics erangelium, apostoli, prophetic, canones Spiritu 
Dei constituti et totius mundi reverentia consecrati, decreta sed's 
apostolicffi ab his non discordantia.” 
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seemed to be chargeable jvith the support of its privileges 
and dignity. 

Some degree of tranquillity was enjoyed by the church, 
and the Italian states, while the power of the emperors was 
only properly modified by the influence of such men as 
Sylvester. But his successors had little of his wisdom or 
learning. They were raised to the papal chair by their 
political connexions, or by their wealth. Thus Benedict 
VIII., who died ift 1024, was succeeded by his brother, a 
simple layman; and he again was succeeded by his 
nephew, a lad, only twelve years of age, the gold ex- 
j)ended by his family being sufficient to blind the highest 
dignitaries of the church to the infamy of this election. 
But never had Rome suffered more deplorably from the 
, vices and degradation of her clergy. Such was the effect 
of the contempt shown by Benedict IX. for religion and 
law, that the people rushed into every species of mad 
licentiousness. The highways soon became impassable 
to the traveller. Robbers and murderers met the un- 
happy pilgrim wherever he went; and Rome itself was 
crowded with assassins. 

The distress and confasion which now became universal 
at length roused the indignation of the people against the 
pontiff. Benedict was driven from the city. Another 
pope was elected; but the power of Benedict’s family 
secured his speedy restoration. It might have been sup- 
posed, that the lesson which he had received would have 
in some degree, corrected his vices. But he continued 
the same reckless course, and finding that it would be 
impossible to resist the fury of the people, again excited 
against him, he determined to recover as much as he 
could of the money which had been expended on the 
pontificate. He, therefore, sold it to the best bidder. 
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This was Johaoues Gratianus; who, on being admitted to 
the dignity, assumed the title of Gregory VI , and exhi- 
bited both talents and virtues which, under other circum- 
stances, might have made him a valuable friend to his 
church and country. But the simony of which he had 
been guilty was too glaring even for his corrupt age, 
when committed by a man who had any pretensions to 
piety. Such - offences might be tolerated in those who 
openly defied the laws of the church : but they were not 
to be borne in the case of those who reminded mankind, 
by their partial good qualities, that virtue and religion 
were respectable. 

Gregory VI. after attempting some useful reforms, al- 
lowed himself to be deposed, without resistance. Bene- 
dict IX. again made his appearance ; but at last, touched 
with repentance, he retired from Home to spend his days in 
prayer and fasting. Leo IX. died a prisoner among the 
Normans, whose ravages he had boldly resisted; and 
his immediate successors were involved in a perpetual 
struggle to retain with the see of Rome, the scarcely less 
important see of Florence. 

But by far the most eventful, and most stirring portion 
of the history of the pai)acy, in the middle ages, is that 
which concerns the memorable struggle of Gregory VII., 
the famous Hildebrand, with the temporal power as re- 
presented by the monarchs of his time. Corrupt and ig- 
norant as many of the pontiffs had proved themselves, 
the theoretical principles upon which their authority was 
grounded became 'daily better understood by the subtle 
casuists of the schools and monasteries. In one respect, 
the vices of individual popes, and the public rebuke 
which the church suffered on their account, may have 
even promoted the establishment of the papacy itself. 

VOL. ii. 2 p 
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The most devoted friends of the Roman church could not 
fail to perceive, that unless they could show that its au- 
thority rested on foundations, beyond the reach of scandal, 
it must soon perish. Two methods were accordingly 
pursued in its defence. On the one hand an appeal was 
made to supposititious decretals; and, on the other, every 
art wliich reason could employ was called into exercise to 
prove that the papacy was, by its very nature and essence, 
a divine institution. 

The introduction of the celebrated Pseudo-Isidorian 
decrees was the fruit of the former plan. A collection 
of the canons of the church, as introduced by various 
councils and synods, had been made as early as the sixth 
century, by Dionysius Exiguus. This work was enlarged 
and modified in the different churches of the West, by 
the decisions of their own provincial synods. About the 
middle of the seventh century, the collection was pub- 
lished in Spain, under the name of the venerable Isidore 
of Seville. His well-known piety and wisdom gave ad- 
ditional authority to the work ; and it was soon received 
throughout the West, as containing a faithful abstract of 
the rules by which the church and its members were to 
be governed. But it was not from a source of this kind, 
that the divines of Rome could derive the arguments 
needed to justify their policy. Another collection, there- 
fore, under the name of Isidore of Seville was produced. 
This mainly consisted of the decretals of the pontiffs 
from the end of the fourth century, and of the briefs and 
epistles which had appeared with the names of the most 
venerated of their order. A moderate acquaintance, how- 
ever, with history and with the rules of criticism, seemed 
sufficient to annul the authority claimed for this collection. 
The epistles said to have been written by Roman bishops 
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of the first or second centurj, were in the mongrel French* 
Latin of the eighth or ninth. They allude to subjects 
which belonged both to the spirit and the circumstances 
of the middle ages ; and the Scripture quotations are 
from the Latin version of Jerome. But so little attention 
was paid in the ninth century to considerations of this 
kind, that the want of any fair proof of authenticity or 
genuineness, was no obstacle to the general reception of 
the work. The name of Isidore of Seville was accepted 
as a guarantee of its value, and each succeeding century 
added to the weight of its authority. 

This will afford some idea of the mode by which the 
advocates of tlie Roman church, at this period, sought to 
support it against the destructive influence of its own in- 
famous ministers. In later times, many of the virtuous 
and eminent scholars which it has produced, have shown 
themselves as ready as the divines of the reformation to 
acknowledge, that the chief portion of the Pseudo-Isidorian 
collection was fabricated in the middle ages. But it did 
its woi’k at the time when it was needed; and that 
which the popes wanted in personal worth, or dignity, 
was supplied by constant reference, to tradition and pre- 
cedent. 

But this would not have been sufficient of itself. A 
grand appeal was necessary to the highest principles of 
religious faith and obedience. The power of the church 
was to be exhibited as independent of, and superior to, 
all earthly control; as involving an intrinsic right to the 
homage of the world, and its potentates ; and as bestow- 
ing, therefore, upon those charged with its ministration, a 
liigher dignity than any known among secular states or 
princes. It would be difficult to assign a positive date 
for the origin of this theory, if so it may be called. Its 
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harmony 'with some of the profoundest feelings of devo* 
tion, on the one side, and with those of hmuan ambition, 
on the other, might justify our attributing it to the ear- 
liest times in which evangelical simplicity began to 
decline. But it required a man of equal genius and 
courage to act according to the ripened theory of ecclesi- 
astical supremacy. Hildebrand was endowed with the 
highest qualities which can fit a man for action. He was 
no less interested in the cause, than prepared for the exe- 
cution of his designs. To charge him with a mere selfish 
ambition ; to represent him as destitute of devout convic- 
tions; to describe his conduct as the result of a compli- 
cated mass of proud dispositions, perverted views, and 
sensual passion, may serve the purposes of controversy, 
but not the fair legitimate objects of history Hilde- 
brand was the great man of his age. Not superior indeed 
to its influences, his greatness, like that of other remark- 
able men, owed some of its chief characteristics to the pe- 
riod in which he lived. He felt, in his own soul, the fierce- 
ness of the struggle carried on between the antagonist 
principles of the church and the state. Balanced as these 
powers had for ages seemed to be, Hildf'brand was in- 
tensely possessed with the idea, that by throwing the 
force of his own detenained energy iuto the scale, the 
controversy might be settled for ever in favour of the 
church, and the pontificate. 

There were great questions immediately at issue; and 
upon these the whole controversy was at present to turn. 
Hildebrand, who was the son of a carpenter at Saone, had 
been, from early youth, an earnest observer of the conflict 
between his church and the civil power. As a member of 
the Benedictine order, he ciyoyed the advantage of a 
more enlightened cultivation than that which would 
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have fallen to his lot among the other religious orders. 
His natural abilities, and the ' diligence with which he 
pursued every branch of scholastical learning, recom- 
nieuded him to the notice of the principal men of the 
age. He ‘became the friend of Johannes Gratianus, after- 
wards Gregory VI, and of Leo IX., who ordained him 
subdeacon, and placed him at the head of the monastery 
of Saint Paul, a richly-endowed institution, but which, 
according to the depraved spirit of the age, had become a 
nursery of vice. Hildebrand soon corrected the evils 
which had crept into the establishment. Discipline was 
restored; the revenues of the house were properly ad- 
ministered ; and the ability which Hildebrand displayed 
in the good management of his monastery recommended 
him to other offices of trust and difficulty. 

In the midst of the employments which were thus 
pressed upon him, he acquired both power and wealth, 
Ilis keen, politic spirit enabled him speedily to discover 
the weakness of his superiors. Both the good and evil 
qualities of his character were fostered by the circum- 
stances in which he was placed. Naturally fiery and am- 
bitious, he could not fail to perceive that by pursuing a 
bold and resolute coui’se, he might raise himself to the 
highest place in the government of his churcbi But, far * 
from being wholly under the influence of a selfish ambi- 
tion, or from thinking only of his own aggrandizement, 
he sincerely desired the promotion of those interests 
which he regarded as intimately connected with the ad- 
vancement of religion and humanity. 

In 1044 there were three pretenders, we have seen, 
to the papal throne, Benedict IX., Silvester III, and 
John Gratianus. The last of these three enjoyed the re- 
spect of a munerous party, and once entertained the hope 
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that, notwithstanding the simonical transactions . which 
had placed him on the throne, he might secure, by his 
good qualities and acts, the confirmation of hia authority. 
But the disorders which had so long existed, and which 
were still increasing, through the conduct of Benedict and 
Silvester, alarmed and afflicted the friends of Borne. 
They found it impossible to correct the growing evils by 
their complaints or petitions. No one was ready to sacri- 
fice his supposed rights to the good of the church ; and it, 
therefore, became incumbent upon those who desired its 
deliverance to call to their aid an auxiliary sufficiently 
powerful to accomplish a reform. The newly-elected em- 
peror, Henry III., seemed to be the potentate most likely 
to effect this great object, lie was accordingly appealed 
to; and, in the year 1046, he arrived in Italy, at the 
head of a numerous body of troops. 

So confident was Gregory VI. that he should be able to 
secure the favour of the emperor, that he proceeded to 
Piacenza, to welcome him on his arrival. But, instead of 
being rewarded for his complacency, a.s he expected, or of 
obtaining that consideration which his good qualities 
really merited, he was^ formally deposed, with tlie two 
other rival popes, in the synod held at Sutri. The regret 
which many felt at his deposition, was increased by the 
fresh instance which he afforded, on the occasion, of a 
thoughtful and virtuous cliaracter. Instead of attempt- 
ing to resist the decree of the council, he frankly con- 
fessed the sin of which he had been guilty in procuring 
his election by means of money; and, stripping himself 
of his pontifical robes, meekly prayed that he might be 
psu'doned the offence into which he had been tempted.'^ 

* Agnosceiis se non posse juste honorem tanti sacerdotii admi- 
nisirare, ex poiitificali sella cxilions ac semet ipsum pontificalia indn- 
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A difficlilty now occurred as to the choice of a new 
pnpe. Such was the state of the Roman church, and its 
clergy, at this period, that not one of its body could bo 
found worthy of admission to ‘the vacant seat. Suidger, 
bishop of Bamberg, was therefore elected pope, and as- 
sumed the title of Clement II. But this was plainly 
owing to the influence of the emperor; and the effect of 
his interference was still more evident, when, on the 
death of Clement, which happened about a year after his 
elevation, the bishop of Brixen, Damasus II., was raised to 
the pontificate by the same means. The reign of this 
pope was as short as that of his predecessor; and with the 
elevation of the next possessor of the papal chair, Leo IX., 
that movement was commenced which brought the powers 
of Hildebrand’s capacious mind into full display. He had 
already adopted, in their severest form, the opinions of 
the party which now began loudly to proclaim the supe- 
riority of the church to the .state. The influence which 
he exercised on the mind of Leo IX. is remarkably shown 
by the fact, that he persuaded him not to enter Rome 
with the style and dignity of pontiff, but in the garb of a 
pilgrim. He had committed a grievous sin, said Hilde- 
brand, in taking advantage of the emperor’s patronage 
to raise himself to the chair of St. Peter; and it was now 
his duty to manifest repentance, and to refrain from any 
exercise of his functions till his election was confirmed at 
Rome, in the old and accustomed form. Moved by the 
fervour, or convinced by the arguments of Hildebrand, he 
even consented to perform this somewhat perilous act of hu- 
mility; and the remainder of his pontificate afforded indis- 
putable proofs of the growing power of the subdeacon. 

inenta exueiis, postulata venitt, summi sacerdotii dignitatem dejiosuit.’' 
— Desiderius Bibl. Pat. l.ng. t. xviii. 
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But Hildebrand was at this time contending for an 
object worthy of a great and exalted mind. He saw that 
while the high offices in the church, its honours and be- 
nefices, were at the free disposal of pnhces and courtiers, 
the crime of simony would always exist to an alarming 
mtent. Wealth will purchase influence more readily 
than merit or piety can make good its claims. Even 
where it is not used in the direct purchase of spiritual 
offices, it is often employed, so far as they are left at the 
disposal of irresponsible patrons, to the degradation of 
the church, and the oppression of its ministers. There is 
in the eyes of those who occupy lofty stations in the 
world, a dazzling grace about wealth and its possessors, 
which conceals vice, and bestows lustre on the meanest 
pretensions to virtue, or ability. Thus the greatest men, 
both in church and state, when left to themselves in the 
disposal of ecclesiastical benefices, have ever shown a dis- 
position to promote the wealthy; to indulge the exor- 
bitant claims of rank and influence; to listen to the 
whisper in the ear, rather than to the open and honest voice 
of public testimony. “ Ye cannot serve God and Mam- 
mon,” is a precept which might be applied as directly to 
the management of church patronage, as to any of the 
other affairs with which men are chargeable. But it 
must surely have been utterly lost sight of by those who, 
being invested with authority in the appointment of mi- 
nisters of God’s word and sacraments, have yielded to the 
influence of wealth, that which ought to have been given 
with a single eye to spiritual worth, experience, and 
devotion. 

The abuses which threatened the Roman church with 
ruin in the eleventh centuiy sprung, from the same source 
as those which have in later times lowered the dignity, and 
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crippled the ji^igics of o^^er cluircbes. Simony per- 
foQqis»its baJeM/work under wions forms imd dietguises, 
but it is always followed by rimilar evils. The character 
of the clergy is corrupted.; the standard of virtue is 
brought down to the ground ; the worid learns to suspect 
the church, and the church to defy rather than teach th» 
world. 

These evils, gigantic though they were, had scarcely 
reached half their growth, when the reforming party at 
Rome began its operations. It was evident, however, 
that if the highest offices of the Christian ministry might 
be given by an act of arbitrary power, the other ap^ 
pointments of the chur^ would be made after a similar 
fashion ; and that thus a lai^e proportion of its teachers 
would consist of men the least fitted for the work of 
pastors and evangelists. 

If any reformation, therefore, was contemplated, it 
could only be commenced by a bold attack upon the 
simoniacal spirit which had given birth to this monstrous 
corruption. Hildebrand, and his party, believed that 
they would be striking at the root of the evil, if they 
could efiectually dispute the right of the emperor to in- 
terfere with the election of a Roman pontiff. In theory, 
they were fully justified not only in what they thought, 
but in their determination to resist the interference of 
the foreign potentate. It is impossible to form a rrotion 
of any greater absurdity, in the management of public 
affairs, than the subjection of a church to the will of a 
man who knows nothing but of courts and camps. He 
may be good, generous, and great; but suppose him 
standing up in an assembly formed of the apostles, 
ministers, and disciples of J^Us Christ, raising his 
scepfye, or his puncheon, pointing to some favoured 

701. II. 2 Q 
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familiar of one of his nobles, and commanding them to dect 
him to the most difficult, the most responsible,' of thebffices 
in their church; suppose this otherwise good and en- 
lightened temporal potentate thus to intrude himself into 
the sanctuaiy, and who, if an apostolic spirit prei^iled, 
«would not lament his error, or implore him to desist? 

But this was the state of things, when Hildebrand 
found himself placed at the head of a party, the object of 
which was to correct the abuses which had thus arisen. 
Churchmen have, in all ages, been subject to blame for 
that which is almost inseparable from the habits of 
thought generated by their pu^uits and occupations. 
They naturally look back to the origin of their order. 
They are bound to strive for its privileges, and for the 
purity of the principles by which alone it can possess any 
claim to the respect of society, or the consideration of 
the church itself. There is something eminently primi- 
tive in the rules by which Christian ministers ought to be 
chosen ,* to be guided in their labours, and to determine 
their relations to the community of the faithful. What- 
ever is of later date than that of the apostolic age, must 
depend, not upon authority, but upon argument, or sup- 
position. The inferiority of such a species of appeal 
must be at once acknowledged; and yet it is on the 
practice of times comparatively modem, on precedents 
and examples created by the most selfish of ambitious, or 
the most unreasoning of worldly, men, that the rule for 
the disposal of church pationage is generally established. 

Hence the question which Hildfcbrand -had to resolve 
was not difficult, so far as it could be viewed theoreti- 
cally. His duty also, in this respect, was comparatively 
easy. The ministers of Christ could only be properly 
chosen from among the disciples of Christ, and the signs 
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of, true discipleship could only be determined by the 
gentdne members of his mystical body. When this 
principle was rudely violate^ and the statesman sought 
to accomplish his designs at the expense of the chiuch, 
the advocate of holiness and Christian liberty had to per< 
form a duty which it required but simplicity and firm* 
ness to execute with the hope of a divine blessing. 

But the state of things at the period referred to, was 
very diflFerent to that in which the path of a reformer 
would have been so direct and open. The church itself 
had sacrificed its best claims to independence. It had 
become corrupt and servile. The qualities which origi- 
nally entitled it to reverence, had gradually been bar- 
tered for surreptitious pretensions to authority. It had 
intruded itself into the province of politics; and when 
the temporal power began to interfere .with its concerns, 
it justified that interference by showing that the church 
had ceased to confine itself to its more proper functions. 
Such, moreover, had been the vices of the clergy for 
many generations, that the civil magistrate, charged with 
the moral, because with the safe and peaceable preserva- 
tion of the state, could not wholly^ overlook the corrupt 
practices of a body which claimed so large a measure of 
authority among the q)eople. Independent, therefore, of 
any abstract right to a share in the government of the 
church, the temporal head of a nation was urged by the 
most forcible of practical arguments, by considerations 
of the most pressing expediency, to see that tho affairs of 
religion were not left to the sole management of its cor- 
rupt ministers. Had Christianity been only another 
specif of philosophy ; had its teachers desired no other 
influence than that which they might ^xercise on stu- 
dious and specubttive minds, the intrusion of the civil 
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nia^strate would bwe savoured of Vud^ess^aiid t^rmtaj. 
But the clergy had long openly dedaied-' their proten^ 
idons to a power in which i^e original spiritual elem^t 
was daily becoming lees effective, and the worldly more 
apparent and injurious. The qualities with which they 
had invested reli^on had the same earthly tendency; 
and Christianity, which, appealing by its very nature to 
the most vital principles of humanity, would hare revo- 
lutionized the world, as a sick man is revolutionized into 
health, was perverted, and made to act in the contrary 
direction ; so that instead of averting the moral diseases 
of mankind, it made them still more headstrong and 
fanatical. 

No ecclesiastic of his times was better prepared than 
Hildebrand to take an important part in the government 
of the church. Jle had, passed his youth in diligent 
attention to those studies which were best calculated to 
enlarge and invigorate his mind ; and as soon as he left 
the recesses of the monastery, he became engaged in the 
management of affairs, the knowledge of which quickly 
rendered him a bold and skilful politician. 

In the course of % few years, several popes had as- 
cended the throne, and, after a short reign, had either 
been obliged to resign the dignity, or had sunk into the 
grave, overwhelmed with fears and disgusts. Durmg 
each of these pontificates, Hildebrand had exercised, 
either directly or indirectly, a controlling influence. 
Though occasionally resisted by the pride, or the rea- 
sonable jealousy of the ruling pope, such was the power 
which Hildebrand had gained, that his counsels always 
prevailed. Both the people and the clergy viewed him 
as the destined Jiberator of the world from the miseries 
of a degenerate age-; and as the regenerator of 'tiie 
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efann^ which seemed ready to perish under the weight 
of its own corruptions. 

^ ^ On- the death of Stephen IX. an effort was made 
lifts ^ nobility of Rome, to recorer the power, of 
- ‘ which the vigilance of Hildebrand and his party 
Hireatened to deprive them. Hastening to the election 
of a pontiff, they conferred the dignity upon Mincius, 
bishop of Yelitra. But h6*was unable to retain his 
dignity, because Hildebrand, who vm in Germany con- 
sulting with the emperor, disputed, on his return, the 
validity of the election. Nicholas 11., who was indebted 
to this circumstance for his own elevation, readily en- 
tered into the views of Hildebrand; and it is easy to 
trace in the acts of the synod which was held in 1059 
the working of that reforming spirit which was so soon to 
give laws to the church, and a^piost to the world. 

According to the decisions of the council here referred 
to, and at which one hundred and thirteen bishops were 
present, the cardinals, for the future, were to exercise the 
chief influence in the elation of the pope. If any pre- 
tender to the papal throne assumed the dignity, without 
being canonically elected by the cardinals, and approved 
by the voice of the other orders, both lay and clerical, he 
was to be regarded not as an apostolic pope, but as an 
apostate. Other indications are given in the acts of the 
synod of the general state of manners among the clergy 
of this age, and of the rude manner in which the people 
had sought to chastise their degeneracy. At the death 
of a pope, or of any other bishop, it was smd, no seizure 
should be made of his estates, but they should descend to 
his successors. This apparent insecurity, however, of 
property appears to be sufficiently accounted 
for by the moral depravity, which demanded the enact- 
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Mis&t of some of the foUomng c^qohs^ It is mrdered,- for 
example, that no person should be present at a mass per- 
formed by a priest known to keep a concubine; while 
the injunctions against simony are so various and severe, 
that it is evident the worst species of corruption must 
have prevailed throughout the entire range of ecclesias- 
tical polity. 

But the acts of this synod are also deserving of study, 
as showing the rapid development of those principles 
upon which Hildebrand was preparing to found his bat- 
teries, and raise his engines of war in his approaching 
struggle with the empire. By the sixth canon it was or- 
dained that no clergyman should be entitled to hold a 
benefice on the presentation of a layman; by the ninth, 
that the clergy should not be judged by the lay magis- 
trate. But suspicious as these enactments may seem, 
they were combined with others, which entitled the mem- 
bers of the synod to the profound regard of the true 
friends of the church; for by one of the canons it was 
decreed, that no priest should hold two churches at once, 
and by another, that laymen should not be advanced 
suddenly to ecclesiastical degrees, a custom which had 
lately become alarmingly prevalent, but should be sub- 
jected to a long and careful discipline between their 
ceasing from worldly occupations, and being admitted to 
holy orders. In respect to the popes themselves, it was 
declared, that if any one took possession of the pontifical- 
chair, either by bribery, by intrigue, or by force, that is, 
without bein^ unanimously and canonically elected by 
the cardinal-bishops, and the rest of the clergy, he should , 
be regarded not as the lawful pope, but as an apostate; 
that it should be the duty of the cardinal-bishops, or of 
any other persons of known piety, whether clergy or- 
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laymep, to expel the intruder ; and that, if this could not 
be accOTiplished in Rome, i^e inends of the church and 
its liberties should assemble in any convenient place out 
of that city, in order to elect a pope more worthy of the 
sacred dignity-; and that the person .so elected should .be 
regarded as the lawful pontiff, ecdvo omnmo mperaioria 
privilegio, the rights of the emperor being preserved 
entira 

The death' of Nicholas II. gave occasion to a contest 
for the throne, which threatened the church with another 
season of agitation and distress. Both parties in Rome 
anxiously sought the support of the emperor; and that 
of Hildebrand, or what may be termed the church party, 
was not backward in pressing its interests at court. 
But it was defeated by the superior wealth or influence of 
the Roman nobles, whose object it had long been to 
keep the papal chair at their own disposal. Hildebrand 
was refused an audience with the emperor. The car- 
ding who accompanied him were treated with similar 
disrespect; and they seem to have concluded that it was 
now only by the most decided course of action that the 
church could be delivered from the tyranny of a worldly 
and licentious faction. Assembling, therefore, according 
to the canon established in the late synod, the chief of 
Hie clergy proceeded to the election of a pope. Their 
choice fell on Anselm, bishop of Lucca, who assumed 
the title of Alexander II. So far, however, was the em- 
peror from allowing that his privileges had been respected 
in this movement, that he immediately set up another 
pope as the rival of Alexander. An army was necessary 
to support this second pontiff, whose election was sup- 
posed to be justifled by the assent of the bishops beyond 
the Alps. After a severe struggle, victory decided in 
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favour of Alezandi^; and from this period Hildelux&d 
proceeded in bis course vrith a bold step, and a Aeterr 
n ined aim, plainly showing that the actions and feelings 
vhich had given birth to many an indefinite wish in the 
ninds of earlier churchmen, were now concentrated in 
one grand sentiment, mightier than any of the antagonist 
dispositions of the age. 

Peter Damian, bishop of Ostia, whose rank as a car- 
dinal, and near neighbourhood to Borne, were important 
additions to his other means of power, had well prepared 
the way for Hildebrand’s success. Damian was one of 
the most remarkable men of the period. While he con- 
tended as strongly as Hildebrand for the reformation and' 
independence of the church, he never lost sight of the 
principles of Christian moderation. Thus he strove to 
convince the Boman court, and the clergy at large, that 
nothing could justify a priest in taking the sword : that 
it was not lawful to defend even the faith by force of 
arms, much less the temporal goods, or outward riv^’ts of 
the church. It was the duty of the clergy, he contended, 
to make not merely the doctrine, but the example of 
Christ, their rule of action; and they were, therefor^ 
bound to resist; and vanquish, the violence of worldly 
passion, not by a similar force, but by evangelical pa- 
tience. The sword of the spirit, the word of God, was 
their proper weapon: and if Uzziah was punished for 
attempting to usurp the priest’s office, much greata; must 
be the chastisement due to the priest who should dare to 
assume the instruments of worldly warfare. 

But this learned, pious, and huralfie man, exhibited his 
Oiristian simplicity in a stiB greater degree, when, ad- 
dressing Alexander II., he reminded him, that there were 
two abuses which principally tended to confirm the clergy 
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in their pride and corruption. The one was, that excom- 
miinication was denounced in most of the papal decrees, 
and that for things of little consequence. Hence, he ar- 
gued, that men were often punished more severely for 
breaking a human law, than they were for violating the 
commands of God. The other abuse alluded to was, that 
the inferior clergy might not charge their bishops in a 
higher court, or accuse them of any fault. “ But this,'^ 
he argues, “ was both unreasonable, and contrary to the 
proper discipline of the church. For, is it not an in- 
stance of insufferable arrogance, pride, and vanity, tliat a 
bishop should claim to act as he pleases, and not con- 
descend to hearken to the complaints of those who are 
under him, in things wherein he may be deceived : espe- 
cially when they do not apply themselves to the secular 
judges, but to bishops, that they may honourably and 
gravely redress those grievances, the continued existence 
of which might provoke the smiles and ridicule of the 
laity Is it not reasonable that he who is accused 
should justify and clear himself, or acknowledge his faults?^* 
In support of his argument, that bishops ought to re- 
ceive with meekness and attention, the complaints of the 
I»eople, and inferior clergy, Damian cites the example of 
St. Peter, who instead of haughtily silencing the remon- 
strances of the believers who were oflFended at his preach- 
ing the gospel to the Gentiles, gave them a full account of 
his reasons for so doing. So also, in the case of David, 
who confessed his sin when reproved by Nathan ; in that 
of Mary who so gently bore the rebuke of her sister 
Martha; and, further, in that of Peter when accused by 
Paul of dissimulation,^^ we have illustrations, he con- 

* Galat. ii. H— 13. 
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tended, of that readiness to bear reproof which ought 
to temper the haughty bearing of the bishops. “ But I 
am a prelate,” he supposes it will be answered. “I am 
the chief pastor of the flock : I am not to be accused by 
those who ought to be subject to me, and whom I have 
to lead. They ought patiently to sufier my failings.” 
To this Damian replies. “It is told us in the gospel, 
that when our brethren, having been privately admo- 
nished, do not amend their faults, we should state them 
to the church; and this being expressed in general terms, 
ought to be understood as well of tlie faults of bishops, as 
ot those of the' rest of the faithful. For if the bishops 
will not submit to the laws of the church, who can be ex- 
pected to yield obedience?” The venerable reformer 
concludes by observing, that nothing would more conduce 
to the abating of the pride of bishops, who valued them- 
selves too much on their divinity ; to the maintenance of 
peace, and the suppression of tyranny, than the custom of 
allowing inferiors to have recourse to some superior au- 
thority, and to synods, that they might there prefer their 
complaints against their bishops.^' 

Had the spirit which dictated these sentiments, and 
others of a corresponding character, been allowed to pre- 
vail in the conduct of the proposed reformation, not only 
would the church of Rome, but the church universal, have 
been preserved from nuiubei’le.ss evils which it has had to 
endure through successive centuries. But the calm, ele- 
vated, self-denying temper of the bishop of Ostia could 
exercise but little influence in such stormy times. The 
fiercer as well as bolder disposition of Hildebrand ruled 
the main current of opinion; and the mild sentiments of 
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such men as Damian were viewed aa rather calculated to 
obstruct, than to promote the objects of his friends. 

On the death of Alexander, the attention of parties 
was turned with more than ordinary anxiety to the va- 
cant chair. The election of a pontiff, favourable to their 
views, was eagerly desired by the reformers, as affording 
the only hope of the triumph of the church. Hildebrand 
had now long been at the head of affairs. It was well 
known that his counsels determined the decisions of the 
court and the conclave : that he ruled the weak by his 
natural energy; and convinced the able and enlightened 
by the real worth of his talents. Little effort was re- 
quired, therefore, to secure his election ; and on the' very 
day that Alexander breathed his last, Hildebrand was 
declared his successor, and as-oumed the title of Gregory 
VII. It was necessary, however, to preserve some ap- 
pearance of respect for the rights of the emperor, A 
messenger was, therefore, sent to the imperial court, and 
Henry was desired to confirm the new pope in his sud- 
denly acquired dignity. The emperor expressed his sup» 
prise at the precipitate conduct of the cardinals, and 
instead of granting the confirmation, demanded, dispatched 
a minister to inquire into the character of the proceeding. 
But Hildebrand was too well skilled in diplomacy to be 
alarmed at the arrival of the ambassador. He treated 
him with the highest consideration; loaded him with 
presents; and sent him back to his master, fully con- 
vinced that the election had been conducted with every 
regard to the privileges of the German crown. 

The history of Gregory’s pontificate belongs rather to 
the annals of states and empires than to those of Christ’s 
church, or people. A very brief outline therefore of the 
struggles in which he was engaged with the power of the 
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temporal sovereign, will be sufficient for our present purpose. 
It was greatly favourable to his designs, that Henry IV. 
of Germany had early embroiled himself with many 
nobles of the empire. The first trial of strength jnade 
by Gregory began by his directing the new bishop of 
Lucca not to accept the investiture from Henry, till he 
had been formally reconciled to the see of Rome. Indig- 
nant as Henry must have felt at the haughty conduct of 
the pontiff, he soon found that it would be necessary to 
yield or temporize. Gregorj', on the other hand, ex- 
pressed his desire to show *affect^on for the son of the 
monarch from whom he had received many instances of 
regard. The bishops of Lcmbardy had mingled another 
element of agitation with those supplied by the pope and 
the emperor. From the time of Saint Ambrose up to 
that in which the present controversy commenced, the 
church of Milan had contended for its independence, and 
adopted a rule of worship and discipline peculiar to itself. 
In the happier times of Christian communion, the dis- 
tinction of families, or churches, was not regarded as in- 
volving any principle hostile to brotherly love. But the 
subjection of all to onp was now supposed to be necessary 
to the communion of the several branches of the great 
Christian family. Gregory adopted this view as an es- 
sential part of his system. He described the state of the 
churches in Lombardy, therefore, as marked by schism 
and corruption; nor would he meet the advances of 
Henry towards a reconciliation, but on condition that he 
employed his authority to subject the archbishop of Milan 
to the Roman see. 

Henry soon discovered that it would require an equal 
degree of caution and resolution to defend himself against 
the power of the haughty pontiff. In the measures which 
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he accordingly took, he was aided by the German pre- 
lates, who were no less alarmed for their own dignity and 
privilege}^ than was their sovereign for the independence 
of hii» crown. 

An assembly having been convened at Worms, a consi- 
derable number of German bishops united in charging 
Gregory with such offences against the constitution of the 
church, that he ought to be forthwith deposed. The 
substance of their debate, and of the accusations heaped 
upon the pontiff, was embodied in a letter addressed to 
him by the archbishops of Mainz and Treves. In this im- 
portant document they stated, “ that he had assumed the 
pontificate contrary to the rules of the church, but that 
they had suffered his intrusion, from the expectation that 
he would atone for his offence against discipline, by his 
general probity and usefulness : that though our Saviour 
had recommended peace and charity as the proper marks 
of the Clmistian character, he had spread dissension in the 
church by his novelties, and torn it in pieces by his pride 
and cruelty ; that he had created confusion and trouble 
among those who had hitherto lived in tranquillity and 
union, for that he had blown up the flames of discord in 
all the churches of Italy, Germany, France, and Spain : 
that he was seeking to deprive the bishops of that power ■ 
which they received at their ordination, from the Holy 
Ghost; and had consigned them to the fury of the people, 
who were taught to reject all, both bishops and priests, 
who had not obtained their consecration, by an unworthy 
submi-ssion, from his hands.” After some further obser- 
vations of a similar kind, they reminded him that, accord- 
ing to the rule which he himself was mainly instrumental 
in establishing, he could not bo regarded as the legiti- 
mate pontiff: that he had induced the synod, held in the 
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time of Nicholas II., to pass the law, by which it was decreed, 
that no pope should be 'acknowledged unless elected by 
the cardinals, received by the people, and approved by 
the king : that he had violated the principle thusyestab- 
lished ; and by his tyranny, and other instances of un- 
worthy conduct, rendered himself amenable to the sen- 
tence of deposition, which they now proceeded to pass 
upon him. 

One of the clergy of the church of Parma was ap- 
pointed to execute the perilous task of conveying this 
epistle to Rome. He went, attended by the envoys of 
the emperor, and formally delivered the letter into Gre- 
gory’s hands. A man of his character was little likely 
to be moved by vain threats and denunciations. He 
directed the epistle to be read publicly before the mem- 
bers of his council, and sat patiently while the envoys 
proclaimed the determination of their master to appear 
with an army before Rome, and to execute the sentence 
of deposition by force. But his suppressed wrath only, 
displayed itself the more terribly when the proper mo- 
ment arrived for its expression. He proved how utterly 
he despised the attacks of his enemies, by immediately 
thundering forth anathemas against both the king 
and the bishops. Excommunicating the former, he ab- 
solved his subjects from iheir allegiance, and proclaimed 
his deposition through evciy portion of his dominions. 

Gregory had formed a right estimate of the men with 
wiiom he was contending. The sentence of excommuni- 
cation was no ‘sooner published, than the archbishop of 
Treves hastened with a humbled and trembling spirit^ 
to reconcile himself to the pontiff. His example was 
quickly followed by the archbishop of Mainz; and 
these exalted leaders of the movement having thus 
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yielded to their terrors, few of the remaining bishops had 
courage to*assert their independence. Hence the env 
peror was left almost alone in the struggle ; and it now 
became an important question who was to strike the first 
blow in the conflict, in the issue of which so many 
interests were involved. Gregory had no wish to preci- 
pitate measures. It would evidently be better for the 
success of his main designs, to secure, if possible, the 
quiet assent of Henry to his demands. To obtain time, 
therefore, he published a letter, addressed to the bishops, 
abbots, priests, dukes, princes, knights, and the faithful 
generally, of the Eoman empire ; and having stated what 
he had done in favour of Hcniy, and how unworthy a re- 
turn he had received, he exhorted them to employ their 
utmost influence with the monarch to induce him to con- 
fess bis errors, and perform those acts of humiliation and 
jtenance which might entitle him to the pardon of the 
church. 

To. inquiries which were made by some bishops and 
others, whether a king could be lawfully excommuni- 
cated, Gregory replied by citing the instances of the king 
of France, excommunicated by pope Zacbary; of Theo- 
dosius, subjected to a similar humiliation by the venerable 
Ambrose; and by reference to the authority which our 
blessed Lord bestowed on Saint Peter, who received the 
power of admitting into, or excluding from, the kingdom 
of heaven, without respect to the rank or dignity of those 
concerned. In the letter referred to, he further stated, 
that he had granted certain bishops the power of ab- 
solving such of their brethren, and of the nobles, as 
would separate themselves from communion with Henry; 
but that he had forbidden them to grant that prince 
absolution, till he was assured of his repentance, and 
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of his Hrillingness to make atonement for his past , eon- 
,«,3uct. * 

In another letter, addressed to the bishops and nobks 
of Germany, he solemnly protested, that it was neither 
pride nor self-interest which had moved him to excom- 
municate Henry, but a devout regard for the interests of 
the church. He exhorted them to treat him with ten- 
derness and honour, whenever he gave proofs of sincere 
repentance, by dismissing from his council those who had 
bjeen guilty of simony; by his learning to venerate and 
obey the church, instead of treating her as a servant; and 
by following henceforth the doctrine of the holy fathers, 
instead of those customs which were injurious to the in- 
terests of truth and holiness. But should this evidence 
of a change in his disposition be wanting, it would be 
their duty to prepare for the election of another prince, 
whose piety and devotion to the holy see might entitle 
him to the dignity. 

This daring attack upon the rights of their sovereign, 
instead of exciting the indignation of the German princes 
and bishops, only filled them with alarm and doubt. 
They convened a meeting in the town of Tribur, on the 
Rhine. Most of the high dignitaries of the empire were 
present on the occasion ; and two legates of the pope ap- 
peared in the assembly, prepared to urge upon it the 
duty of immediately declaring the throne vacant. 

King Henry now felt that his situation was more 
perilous than he had originally supposed. The principal 
nobles of the empire; the greater number of the bishops 
a.nd clergy, were devoted to tho interests of ths^ope; and 
the excommunication, which he had at first treated wjth 
haughty contempt and retaliation, now seemed to him 
like the voice of some mighty and revengeful spiriti ready 
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to chase him from his kingdom. No time was to be lost. 
A diet was about to assemble at Augsburg. He knew 
that the triumph of his enemies would there be complete. 
Inspired alike by resolution and despair, he determined 
instantly to pass the Alps. Afraid to trust his secret 
with those about him, and destitute of the means of sup- 
porting a retinue, he set out, accompanied only by his 
queen, and a single affectionate follower. It was winter, 
and the roads were covered with a deep snow. On reach- 
ing Savoy, his mother-in-law, the margravine of Susa, 
supplied him with some few attendants; but the most 
difficult part of the journey still remained. The passes 
of the Alps exhibited all the hoiTors of the season. 
Henry's fears were greatly increased by the hardships 
to which his consort was exposed. Her courage, how- 
ever, was equal to the occasion. Protected from the 
blast by an ox-hide wrapped closely round her, slie was 
conveyed on a sledge down the frozen sides of Mount 
Cenis. 

After enduring many privations, the royal travellers at 
length reached the plains of Italy. Henry felt that the 
experiment which he had made ^ might involve him in 
greater distresses than those which he had left behind. 
But, to his inexpressible joy, he found the people of Italy 
ready to hail him as a deliverer. “The emperor is at 
hand!” they exclaimed. “He is coming to humble the 
pride of the pope by the rightful power of the sword!” 
For the moment, Henry experienced the struggle of two 
very different sentiments in his heart. On the one side, 
he was urged to take advantage of the feeling existing in 
his favour, and to reassume the air of defiance ; on the 
other, he' was bowed down with a sense » of the long, 
wearisome season of uncertain strife, through which ho 
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would have to pass, should he again attempt to resist the 
tremendous power now possessed by Gregory. 

Yielding to the latter feeling, he hastened to obtain an 
interview with the countess Matilda, who ruled with so- 
vereign authority over the rich provinces of Lombardy 
and Tuscany. Her husband, Gozelo, duke of Lower Lor- 
raine, was devoted to the interests of the empire; while 
she, intensely impressed with the religious sentiments of 
the age, as enthusiastically embraced the cause of the 
church. This had induced them to live apart, each em- 
ploying the resources of the territories, enjoyed by de- 
scent, to favour the adopted party. Matilda proved her- 
self an ardent and untiring friend of Hildebrand. She 
assisted him with her wealth and influence through the 
most difiicult periods of his career. Willing also to exer- 
cise her ability for the pacifying of disputes, she listened 
to the representations of Henry, and consented to act as 
mediator between him and the pope. But Gregory would 
not hear of a compromise. Though the intelligence of 
Henry’s arrival had induced him to seek safety in Ma- 
tilda’s strong castle of Canossa, he refused to listen to any 
ofiers of reconciliation, unless founded on the principles for 
which he had contended from the first, and the subjection 
of the state to the chur(‘h. To the diet which was about 
to assemble, he referred the decision of the quarrel. He 
was well aware that Henry would gain nothing from such 
an arbitrator ; and he equally well understood that the 
perplexed monarch dare not await its sentence. Allow- 
ing himself, at length, to be moved by the entreaties of 
the princess, Gregory consented to admit Henry to an 
interview. But he yielded thus far with every appearance 
of unwillingness; and the proofs of humility and sub- 
mission which he demanded of the king, seem to have 
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been suggested by feelings as little consistent mth what 
might have been looked for in so great a man as Gregory, 
as with the common maxims of Christian charity. 

Rarely, in the fiercest conflict of antagonist principles, 
has ever an incident occurred more remarkable than that 
of which we are now speaking. Viewed as ordinarily, it 
arose from the direct collision of two great systems, each 
striving for the mastery, and represented, at the moment, 
by its ordained minister. But it may reasonably be 
questioned whether it was not merely a struggle between 
two men, individually seeking to support their authority, 
and only so far contending for principles, as they were 
necessarily involved in their desire for supremacy. 

However this may be, the chief of the German empire 
condescended to acknowledge himself defeated in the pre- 
sent trial of strength with the Roman pontifi". Submis- 
sively obedient to the directions which he had received, 
he appeared at the gate of the castle of Canossa, bare- 
footed, and clad in a hair-shirt, and in the other gar- 
ments of a penitent. The gate was opened to him ; but 
his few attendants were commanded to continue outside 
the walls. He had no sooner entered tlj^ court of the 
castle than the gate behind him was closed ; while he in 
vain looked for admission into the interior of the build- 
ing. It was the depth of winter; but for three days and 
three nights had the monarch to lodge on the bare ground, 
his feet naked, and the rest of his person only protected 
from the cold by the slight garb of his humiliating peni- 
tence. Gregory appears to have been the only spectator 
of the king’s pain and anxiety who did not feel some 
pity for his distress. Matilda confessed her sympathy 
for him by floods of tears; and the other inmates of the 
castle could not refrain from whispering their execrations 
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against Gregory’s conduct' in words not to be misunder- 
stood. 

At length, that is on the fourth day after his' entrance 
into the court of the castle, the king was admitted to an 
interview with the haughty pontiff. His firmness had 
not been improved by the sufferings which he had just 
experienced. lie submitted, therefore, without remon- 
strance to the conditions offered by the pope. Absolu- 
tion was accordingly granted him; but not till he had 
consented to own the justice of any sentence which 
should afterwards be passed upon him, and to lay aside 
all the emblems of his power and royalty. 

The dispute between the temporal and spiritual sove- 
reigns originated in a question of privilege. It had been 
the custom from the earliest times of feudalism for the 
prince, who bestowed a fief on any of his nobles, to pre- 
sent him with a banner in token of the relation between 
them. As the great bishops and abbots were enriched 
with large temporal possessions, and had corresponding 
obligations to the sovereign, investiture was no loss neces- 
sary in their case than in that of tlie military chief. In- 
stead, however^ of the banner, a ring and a shepherd's 
crook were the emblems employed ; and this form of in- 
vestiture had been universally adopted in tlie admi.ssiou 
of bi'hops to their tern] oral rights and possessions. Jiut 
Gregory regarded this cie^iorn as injurious to the dignity, 
or freedom of the church. lie thus confounded togcllicr 
two very different thing.s. The independence of the 
clergy as teachers of divine truth, and their independence 
as members of the state, or as holding authority and pro- 
perty at its hands, are to be regarded according to their 
origin. No earthly power can deny to the united mem- 
bers of Christ, as constituting his church, the right of 
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preaching hia word, and doing that which may properly 
conduce to the establishment of his kingdom. lie has 
invested them with the authority necessary to accomplish 
this purpose; and the world cannot interfere with their 
independence, in this respect, without doing dishonour to 
Christ himself. But when the ministers of the church 
avail themselves of the favour of princes, of the good in- 
tentions of Christian states and societies, and receive en- 
dowments, they arc bound to'rccollcct that, though their 
spiritual independence remains the same, their relation to 
the world is altogether changed. Property must ever in- 
volve certain temporal duties, certain obligations, upon 
the fulfilment of which the state must insist, unless it be 
willing to suff<;r derangement and ruin. When Gregory, 
therefore, prohibited the bishops from receiving investi- 
ture at the hands of the sovereign, he ought to have been 
prepared to make a sacrifice of the wealth which originally 
rendered that investiture necessary. But he wished to 
break tlie bond between the church and the world, re- 
taining what the world had given. Ho was demanding 
tlie restoration of an independence which had been sold 
for a price, with no intention whatever of giving back 
what had been paid. In this respect the proceedings of 
the ])ontiir wore, from the beginning, a doubtful appear- 
ance. His pride, his angry temper, tlie worst elements of 
his character, were nurtured by the nature of the conflict 
in which he thus became engaged. We see him when 
only contending against simony, exercising a courage and 
displaying an enthusiasm, well deserving admiration. Pew 
passages in history are more interesting than that in 
which his conduct is recorded, when called upon to exa- 
mine a French bishop on the charge of simony. Hilde- 
brand was then chancellor, and acted as the representa- 
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tive of the pope. On the day appointed for the trial, he 
ascended the tribunal, and prepared to question the ac- 
cused prelate. “But where are my accusers 1” exclaimed 
the bishop, who had largely bribed the authors of the 
charge not to appear against him. “ Let them now come 
forth, if they have aught to say!” No one answered. 
Hildebrand then addressing himself, with a solemn voice 
and a stern look, to the bishop, said, “ Dost thou believe 
that the Holy Ghost, with Hhe Father and the Son, arc 
one Godi” “I believe it,” was the reply. Hildebrand 
then commanded him to repeat the words, “ Glory be to 
the Father, to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost,” and 
while the bishop was uttering this sentence, he regarded 
him with such fixed attention, that, terrified by the inqui- 
sitive glance of the judge, and still more by tlie terrors of 
his own conscience, he hesitated at the last words, and 
could not pronounce them. Overwhelmed with confusion, 
he fell at Hildebrand’s feet; acknowledged his olfence, 
and resigned his dignity. Having performed this act of 
penitence, he was able, says the narrative, to repeat 
clearly the solemn words which before would not pass his 
lips. What was still more important, several other 
bishop.s, and twenty clergymen of inferior rank, becoming 
acquainted with what had taken place, confessed their 
siinoniacal practices, and re-signed the ofiices which they 
had purcliased. 

But the feeling which dictated this proceeding, was 
overborne at a later period, by the angry passions gene- 
rated in a strife for a very difierent object. We have 
seen the result of the interview between Gregory and 
Henry. The latter had subjected himselfeto the most in- 
sulting treatment. He left the castle of Canossa with the 
benediction of the pope, but with a mind ill at case; 
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The reception which awaited him among his former adhe- 
rents realized all the dark forebodings of his heart. They 
were indignant at the course which he had pursued. 
The joy which they had felt on his arrival in Italy, was 
changed into the bitterest vexation. They had expected 
to find in him a devoted champion of those interests 
which they saw endangered by the ambition, or the stern 
morality, of Gregory. Instead of seeing these hopes real- 
ized, they beheld their expected leader prostrate at the 
feet of the pope; and when they believed the moment 
arrived for their avenging themselves on the man who had 
.so grievously insulted tliem, tliey leamt that tlieir sove- 
reign himself had legitimatized any act of tyranny which 
their common enemy might choose to perpetrate. 

Such was the indignation with which Henry’s conduct 
had inspired most of tlie Italian, and some of the Ger- 
man, nobles, that it was seriously debated among them, 
whether it would not bo proper at once to depose a 
monarch who had sliown himself so little capable of de- 
fending either his own interests, or those of his subjects. 
The remonstrances, and manifestations of anger, and even 
of contempt, Avith which Henry wjis saluted wherever he 
went, bitterly afflicted him. It was in vain that he en- 
deavoured to defend his conduct on the plea of necessity. 
Nothing, it Avas urged, ought to have induced a monarch 
so to humble himself before an ecclesiastic, Avhosc claims 
to homage were of the most doubtful character. 

Thus assailed, Henry saw that he must either finally 
submit to the most extravagant demands of the pope, or 
at once take up arms, and make one desperate struggle 
for liberty. Feelings of private resentment, as well as 
the clamours of the nobles who were friendly to his 
crown, pressed him to the latter course. He knew how 
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dangerous it would be to hesitate ; and in a few weeks, 
the monarcli who had watched three days and nights, 
barefoot, and bareheaded at the windows of the pope’s 
apartments, and who, kneeling before him had given his 
kingdom into his liauds, was marcliing at the liead of an 
army, ready to level, if necessary, Rome itself with the 
ground. 

Henry’s conduct from this time was as bold and politic 
as it had before seemed weak, and unworthy of his sta- 
tion. At the first outbreak of his quarrel with Gregory, 
they had addressed each other in the language of contemp- 
tuous but impotent fury. “The world,” said Gregory, 
“ is guided by tAvo lights ; by the sun, the larger, and the 
moon, the lesser, light. Thus the apostolic power repre- 
sents the sun, and tlie royal power the moon ; for as the 
latter derives its light from tlie former, so do emperors, 
kings, and princes, receive their authority through the 
pope, while ho receives his authority from God. There- 
fore, the poAver of the Roman chair is greater tlian the 
power of the throne ; and the king is subject to the pope, 
and must obey him. If the apixstlcs in heaven can bind 
and loose, so may they also ujion earth give, or take 
away, according to men’s merit, cmpire.s, kingdoms, prin- 
cipalities, dukedoms, am! every otlior kind of possession. 
If tln.y be appointed as sovereign judges in spiritual mat- 
ter.s, much more must tisey be entitled to judge in tem- 
jioral affairs; and if, lastly, they have a right to com- 
mand angels, so higldy cA.dted above the most powerful 
of monarchs, how much more cntitle(] must they not bo 
to pronounce sentence upon tlie miserable slaves of those 
angels'? The pope is the successor of the apostles, and 
their representative upon the chair of Saint Peter, lie is 
the vicar of Christ, and, therefore, above all.” 
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Sucli was the language employed by Gregory, at the 
commencement of his conflict with Henry, whom he de- 
nounced as no king, because he dared to question the 
right of the Roman pontiff to the control of his actions 
as a sovereign. The tone in which Henry replied is fur- 
tlier illustrative of the undignified character of the con- 
troversy. “ Henry, king, not by force, but by the sacred 
ordination of God, to Hildebrand, not the pope, but tlie 
false monk. This greeting hast thou merited by the con- 
fusion which thou hast spread among all classes of the 
church. Thou hast trampled under foot its holy mi- 
nisters, as slaves who know not ^what their lord doeth ; 
and by that desecration, hast won favour from tlie li])S of 
the multitude. We have long suflered this, because we 
have desired to maintain the honour of the Roman chair. 
But thou hast mistaken our forbearance for fear, and hast 
been emboldened to exalt thyself above the royal power, 
])estowed upon us by God himself, and hast threatened to 
(lc])rive us of our autliority, as if we had received it at 
thy hands. Thou hast raised thyself upon the steps of 
cunning and deceit, which arc accursed. Tliou hast 
gained favour by gold ; won power by favour ; and by 
that power thou* hast gained the chair of peace, from 
whence thou luist banished peace itself, by arming tlie in- 
ferior against the superior. Saint Peter, the true pope, 
says, 'Fear God, and honour the king;’ but as thou dost 
not fear God, so thou dost not honour me, his ambassador. 
Descend, therefore, thou that liest under a curse of ex- 
communication, by our judgment, and by that of all our 
bishops. Descend: quit the apostolic seat which thou 
hast usurped! Then shall the chair of Saint Peter be 
ascended by one who will not make the divine word a 
cloak for his arrogance. I, Henry, by the grace of 
VOL. II. 2 T 
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God, king, and all our bishops, say to tliee, ‘Descend! 
descend! 

But it was not by threatening words that the struggle 
was now to be carried on. Henry’s spirit rose with the 
difficulties of his position. The party in Germany which 
had never viewed him with a favourable eye, took advan- 
tage of the pope’s sentence upon their monarch, and 
elected another emperor, liudolphus, duke of Swabia. A 
sanguinary war was the consequence. 'Fhe Saxons ar- 
dently espoused the cause of Rudolidius; and by their 
help, lie was enabled to sustain his usurped dignity 
during three years of constant hostilitic.s. Gregory ap- 
pears to have viewed the conllict witli the cold and cruel 
heart of a politician. He occasionally sent his legates to 
mediate between the rival hosts, but with no earnest in- 
tention to excrci.se his power in restoring peace. “ The 
pope’s legatc.s,” says the old historian,* “ arrived, and went 
t ) each camp, promising the favour of his holiness at one 
moment to the Saxons, and at another to Henry ; while, 
according to rioman custom, they spoiled both armies of 
as much gold a.s tliey conld olitain.” The Saxons were 
especially indignant at Gregory’s conduct. “ Misfortunes, 
such as those which we have had to endure, would never 
have arisen,” they said in one of their letters to him, “ or 
they would have been comparatively trivial, had you, 
having once commenced your course, turned neither to 
the right hand nor the left. By obeying our shepherd, 
we have exposed ourselves to the rapacity of the wolf; 
and if we be now abandoned by that shciihcrd, no pcojile 
in the world can be so wretched as we .shall be.” 

Gregory paid no attention to these leproaches; but 
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when, after a bloody encounter between the two armies, 
near Miilhausen, victory declared in favour of Rudolphus, 
lie at length sent him the imperial crown, and once more 
pronounced an anathema against Henry, The latter, 
however, was not now to be bowed down either by threats 
or misfortimes. He summoned his adherents around him ; 
held a council at Brixen, in the Tyrol, and having pro- 
nounced sentence of excommunication upon Gregory, 
elected Wibert, archbishop of Ravenna, pope,* 

Another desperate battle was fought soon after, be- 
tween the rival forces, on the banks of the Elster, in 
Saxony. Henry appeared to be again on the point of 
losing the day; but just as his army was about to leave 
the field, Rudolphus received a mortal wound, and Henry 
gained a victory which promised to secure him still fur- 
ther trium 2 )lis over his enemies. Resolved to pursue 
the advantage which he enjoyed in the unexpected dis- 
coniliture of Gregory’s allie.s, he led his force.s directly 
into Italy, and soon apiieared before the walls of Rome. 
lJuring three successive years was the venerable city e,v- 
posed to the attacks of the besieging army. So little did 
tlic Romans themselves sympathise with Gregory in this 
season of distresi?, that he was obliged to retreat to the 
ca.stle of Saint Angelo, and there defend himself against 
their rage. But surrounded as he was by enemies, ho 
.scornfully rejected Henry’s oiler of peace. He would 
hold no communion with him, he rejilied, but on condi- 
tion that he gave satisfaction to Goil and the church. 
Finding all hopes of reconciliation vain, Henry and his 
«iueen received the imperial crown from Glcmeut HI., in 
1084, and almost immediately after withdrew his forces 


Wibert assuinod the title of Clement III. 
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from Italy. Gregory, iii the meantime, was delivered 
from liis perilous position by the chivalrous Robert Guis- 
card, duke of Normandy, who had made himself master of 
the richest provinces of Lower Italy. But his deliverance 
was purchased at the expense of Rome, and its inha- 
bitants. The barbarian troops, once admitted into the 
city, revelled with unrestrained licentiousness on the 
spoils which it offered. Pillage and massacre marked 
their steps ; and some of the most precious memorials of 
past renown which had been spared for ages, were swept 
away in the conflagration which they kindled. Gregory 
was convoyed to Salerno, where he enjoyed, under the 
protection of Robert Guiscard, the homage of those who 
still regarded him, notwithstanding the distresses wliich 
his violence had created, as the consecrated champion of 
religion and the church. He lived only a year after his 
arrival at Salerno ; but his spirit was unsubdued to the 
last. It is said by some authors, that he regretted that 
part of his conduct which had led to so long and dis- 
a.strous a strife. But others record that when asked, in 
his dying moments, to pardon and bless those whom he 
had excommunicated, he replied, “Excepting the pre- 
tended king Henry, the anti-pope, and their adherents, I 
absolve and bless all those who believe I have the power 
to do doj” an answer which, if really his, exhibits him 
the same in death as in life, implacable and uncompro- 
mising; viewing one object alone as essential to the 
safety of the churoli, and ready to risk all things for its 
attainmei.t. The vices of his character are glaringly ma- 
nifest ; but they merit a very different judgment accord- 
ing to the degree of selfishness with which we suppose 
them to have been combined. If he strove to humble 
princes, that his own grandeur might be the more conspi- 
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cuous; or sought to render nations tributary, that he 
might expend their gold on his own enjoyments and 
luxuries, he merited the reprobation so profusely heaped 
upon his head ; but if his conduct was the error of a 
great mind, forgetting all selfish thoughts in one grand 
public design, then, however much we may abhor the 
tyranny with which his proceedings were combined, we 
must view the man himself in a far more favourable 
light, and pass a much more indulgent sentence upon his 
actions. 

A new spirit was infused into the Western church by 
the cnactnnmts of Gregory VII. Gross licentiousness had 
long prevailed among the clergy. Tlie mode which he 
adopted for tlie cure of tlie evil was cliaracteristic of a 
stern, impetuous mind, resolved to accomplisli by force, 
what might have been far better attained by tlie milder 
instruments of moral refonn. To separate tlie clergy 
from the world, he resolved to prohibit their marriage. 
This design was opposed, at first, witli as much deter- 
mination on the part of the church, as his plan for 
humbling tlie temporal power, was resisted by the princes 
against whom it was directed. Even in the synods which 
were assembled to confirm the will of the jiontifij the 
feeling was often strongly expressed against its general 
tendency. The clergy of France and Germany were loud 
in their clamours when called upon to renounce their 
wives, or their benefices. Many took the latter course ; 
but others soon set the example of showing how easy it 
is, when tyranny fastens its yoke upon human feeling 
and the proper sympathies of nature, to evade its force by 
deceit and fraud. 

But Gregory paid no heed either to the remonstrances 
of the clergy, or to the warning which the abuses arising 
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from his measures early gave him. He pursued his 
course with unhesitating determination ; trampling under- 
foot whatever lay in his path; and resolving to ac- 
complish his purpose, however many, or however great, 
the particular injuries which might be involved in its 
execution. 
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State (if the Chuhch at the Death of Ouegoet VII. — 
His SnccEssoKs. — Uiiiian 11. — The Drusahes — Their 
Origin and Progress — General Results. 


The state of the church at the death of Gre- 
1 lOG doubtful aud alarming. Rome 

had gained an ascendency in the government 
of ecclesiastical affairs, which rendered her views and 
policy the rule of Christendom. Wliat the pope did, the* 
bishops would imitate ; what was determined in a synod 
at Rome must, sooner or later, modify the principles and 
practice of churches in all the countries of Europe. The 
success which Henry had gained seemed little favourable 
to the fulfilment of the designs foi; which Gregory had so 
long contended, and finally sacrificed the repose of liis old 
age, and all the honours of his station. His adherents 
elected another pope immediately after his decease ; Init 
they could not secure him the enjoyment of the dignity ; 
and Henry had the satisfaction of seeing Clement III. 
acknowledged by a considerable party as the legitimate 
pontiff. This triumph on the part of the sovereign who 
stood in most direct hostility to Rome, threatened to in- 
volve it in a further struggle with the civil power, not 
only in Germany, but in other nations. The princes of 
France and England, seeing the success of Henry, could 
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not fail to bo encouraged in opposing the progress of a 
system which they had a common reason to dread. Wil- 
liam tlie Conqueror exhibited, in a singular degree, the 
wisdom and energy of his government, by resisting, with- 
out harm to himself, or his kingdom, the extravagant de- 
mands of Hildebrand. 

But while the powers of the two antagonists seemed 
thus, for the time, almost equally balanced, society and 
religion were suffering grievous harm. Clement, who had 
contrived to support himself on the papal throne while 
Gregory’s party was agitated by the loss of its loader, 
could not separate from his name the ignominious title of 
anti-pope. Urban II. was at length placed in the secure 
po.s.session of the dignity. Clement in vain looked for the 
aid of the emperor. That monarch, after a brief season 
of pro.spcrity, saw all his hopes of peace and happiness 
vanish. The spirit of Hildebrand seemed to be still 
hovering on his path, and inspiring all around him with 
its hatred to his person. Instigated by Urban, his son 
Conrad rose in rebellion against him. The untimely 
death of that prince did not save him from the affliction 
of a war with his own offspring. His second son, Henry, 
declared, that he could not continue in communion with 
him while lying under the sentence of excommunica- 
tion, as repeated by Urban. The unhappy monarch, 
bowed down with care and grief, might feel that the sins of 
his early days were now receiving their meet, but terrible 
chastisement. He listened to the first overtures of recon- 
ciliation v/ith his son, and condescended to appeal to the 
diet, about to assemble at Mainz, to determine who, the 
father or the son, had a right to the imperial crown ? The 
basest ambition that can corrupt the haman breast pre- 
vailed over the wretched prince. He pretended to la- 
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ment the grief which he had caused his father. Willi an 
a})parciitly humbled feeling, he proposed to accompany him 
on his journey to Mainz. The emperor readily agreed to 
the arrangement. They joined each otiicr at Coldenz; 
ljut shortly before they reached the town of Bingen, be- 
tween Coblenz and Mainz, the prince drew off tlie guard 
attending his fatlier, and falling upon liim witli liis own 
servants placed him under arrest. It was in vain tliat 
the captive emperor besouglit the aid of the prelates wlio 
visited him in liis prison. Thc}^ assisted in stripping liim 
of his regal ornaments, lie Avas compelled to abdicate in 
favour of his rebellious son; and Avhen he entreated tlu; 
bishop of Spiers to grant him some quiet corner of conse- 
crated ground on which he might rest at last, the angry 
dignitary replied, that he could bestow no favour upon 
one who had exposed himself to the excommunication of 
the Itoinau pontiff. The duke of Lorraine nobly espoused 
the cause of tlie )>rokcn-heartcd sovereign, Avho soon after 
died in the asylum provided for liim at Liege by Otbert, 
the bishoj) of that city, his old and faithful friend. 

It might have been supposed that Henry V., indebted 
as lie was for the success of his ^early ambition to the 
popes, would have willingly sacrificed some portion of his 
prerogative to their claims. But he was no sooner seated 
on the throne, than he proved himself as resolute an oppo- 
nent to the ambitious demands of Home as his father. 
There is something even approaching to the ludicrous in 
the discussion which took place between him and the 
pope on the subject of investiture. Notwithstanding tlu^ 
complaints made to him, lie continued to bestow the ring 
and the staff on the bishops of his dominions, as if no 
question had ever been raised as to the right of the sove- 
reign to give them. When urged to cease from this prac- 
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tice, he replied that it was founded upon the prerogative 
of his ancestors, enjoyed for three hundred years, and 
under sixty-three successive popea But the pontiff 
returned this startling answer to the most forcible of 
the arguments which he employed in support of tlie 
disputed right: “As he rested his claims,” said the 
pope, “ upon the donations which the emperors had 
granted to the church, he might take hack all the 
cities, duchies, counties, coins, tolls, farms, and castles so 
bestowed, the church retaining only the presents of pri- 
vate individuals, and the tithes and offerings. For it is 
considered,” he added, “ both by the divine law, and by the 
law of the church, that the clergy shall not occupy them- 
selves with temporal matters, nor even appear at court, 
except when engaged in some effort to save the oppressed. 
But among you in Germany,” he further added, “the 
bishops and abbots are so mixed up with worldly affairs, 
that the servants of the altar arc become the servants 
of the court.” 

Whatever might be the real intentions of the pope 
himself, it seems to have been well understood, that 
the clergy who held riidilj^-endowed benefices, would 
never agree to a jdan which would deprive them at one 
blow of the greater part of their revenues. Henry was 
aw:ue of this; and, therefore, accepted the pontiff’s j)ro- 
})Osal with perfect coni dence that he would not be risk- 
ing thereby any of his prerogatives. “ Let the bishops,” 
he said, “ restore the e tates which they have received 
from the crown, since the time of Charlemagne, and we will 
dispense with the ceremony of investiture.” This was re- 
garded as a sufficient foundation for further arrangements. 
The emperor proceeded to Rome. The subject was discussed 
in a solemn asscmbl}' of bishops and nobles. After a long 
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dispute, one of tlic German knights started up, and ex- 
claimed, “ Why is this wrangling 1 You know that our lord, 
the emperor, is resolved to be crowned as were Charle- 
magne, Louis, and the other emperors of former times.” 
However startled by the bold demeanour of the warrior, 
Pascal replied, “ that he could not perform the ceremony 
of the coronation before king Henry had solemnly sworn 
to discontinue the right of investiture.” No sooner had 
this statement fallen from the mouth of the pope, than 
Henry, following the advice of his chancellor, Adalbert, 
and Burchai’d, bishop of Munster, called in his guards, 
and made the pope and the cardinals prisoners. 

The Homan people were justly indignant at this pro- 
ceeding; and, summoning their whole strength, rushed 
furiously upon the Germans, who liad formed an encamp- 
ment round St. Peter’s. Henry, mounting his horse, met 
the enraged multitude, and slew iive Homans with his 
own lance. This served further to madden the crowd. 
He was attacked, wounded, and thrown from his horse. 
Another moment, and he would have been trampled 
under foot; but count Otho came to his rescue, and for 
his loyalty was cut to pieces by the infuriated peojde. 
For sixty days, the pope remain’ed a prisoner in the 
church of Saint Peter. During the whole of that time 
the city, and the surrounding neighbourhood, continued 
to endure all the horrors of warfare. At length, the 
pontiff was induced to yield; and a treaty was diUAvn up, 
by which the emperor was to retain the right of investing 
the bishops with the ring and staff. The treaty having 
been signed, Pascal crowned the monarch with all the 
ancient ceremonials; and thus, for a while, peace was 
established between the church and the state. 

The church, at this period, exhibited the most rcm.irk- 
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aljle conflict of opposing principle.s. On the one side, 
tlicre wiis the desire to uphold long-established cus- 
toms, originating with ecclesiastical ambition, and fos- 
tered by the superstition of a dark age; and, on the 
other, tlicre was the natural thirst for knowledge, the 
jiassion for liberty, the yearning of the spirit of universal 
man after what is true and great, and must ever remain 
so, amid all the changes to wdiich the material forms of 
.-'Ocicty arc necessarily subject. 

An idea had now gained fast hold of the minds of 
many, that the right of directing the religious concerns of 
the world might be acquired by a formal investiture. 
'I'his has been the mo.st fatal practical error ever intro- 
duced into the church. We still feel its effects. Refor- 
mation and revolution have failed to destroy its influence; 
and we must not hope to see it expelled till the power of 
the gospel shall have become recognised as the only 
actual means of regeneration or conversion. Gregory 
VII. had really desired to exalt the character and enlarge 
the boundaries of his church, for the church’s sake. Ilis 
vices were tempered by a certain degree of generosity, 
lie never excited contempt. But it was far otherwi.se 
with many of the pontiffs who laboured no lc.ss resolutely 
than Gregory for the advancement of cccl&sia,stical domi- 
nati<>n. They were mean and sensual, as well as tyran- 
nical ; and they thirsted for power only that they might 
expend its gains upon themselves. To the unholy ambi- 
tion of such men as the,- '' may be attributed the schism 
which so iong disturbed the Roman church, and with it 
the other churches of the West. 

But amid all the deplorable consequences resulting 
from the gencml state of society, and the vices of the 
clergy, striking j»roofs were alxjut to be given, that the 
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living spirit ivhich often seems to animate the souls of 
multitudes, and urge them to acts of supernatural devo* 
tion, was now ready to display its power. The Crusades 
would never have taken place had there not been a sin- 
cere and intense feeling of religion in the great mass of 
mankind. However unfavourable the state of the churcli 
to its rightful performance of any of the grand ministerial 
offices with which it was intrusted, the gospel, in its own 
superior strength and grandeur, had left impressions on 
society, had so wrought upon the common affections of 
mankind, that they were prepared at the first signal 
given, to engage in any project, which had only the 
appearance even of conducing to the power of the Re- 
deemer. 

The conquest of Palestine by the infidels had ever 
been viewed in Christendom as one of the greatest cala- 
mities of a degenerate age. But it was not merely in tlie 
light of an event, distressing to devout feeling, that tlic 
triumph of the Saracens was regarded. Positive evils 
arose therefrom ; distresses which, considering the dispo- 
sition of the times, were no less to be lamented than 
tlie common misfortunes whicli belong to the loss of ter- 
ritory when, by its subjugation, kindred and friends are 
reduced to bondage. Many of the holiest men in all 
j)arts of the world regarded a pilgrimage to Jerusalem as 
a becoming proof of their zeal. However erroneous the 
notion, it was one which generally led them to sacrifice 
every personal consideration to the fulfilment of the suj)- 
posed duty ; and when they set out upon their long and 
perilous journey, they were followed by the affectionate^ 
sympathies, not only of their own immediate friends, but 
by those of the whole community in which they lived. 

It is no matter of surprise, therefore, that the tidings 
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wliich were brought respecting the cruel treatment en- 
dured by the Christians in Palestine, should inflame the 
people of Europe with indignation. The sufierers were 
united to them by the closest ties of religious communion. 
They were their brothers and fathers ; and the barbarities 
to which they were expo.sed, when worshipping at the 
tomb of the Saviour, awoke a thrill of agony in thousands 
of sensitive hearts. This was well known to the clergy ; 
and in addition to the natural feeling of sympathy which 
they indulged in common with the people, there was the 
more questionable sentiment of oflended pride; the desire 
of avenging the insults inflicted on the Christian name, 
and meeting the scoffs of the infidel with fire and sword. 
With the lioman pontiff, and many of the princes of the 
West, there was another, and very powerful motive for 
listening to every suggestion of this kind. The advance 
of the Saracens tlu'eatcned Europe itself; and the terri- 
fied imagination of these potentates sometimes brought to 
their minds the picture of the church, with all its gor- 
geous sanctuaries and altars, becoming, like the holy 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem, a prey to Mohamedan despotism. 

Sylvester II. was the first pontiff who entertained any 
serious idea of sending a Christian army into Palestine. 
The good sense and piety of this pope would probably 
have led him to form a plan more in accordance with the 
practical nature of the; undertaking, than that subse- 
quently adopted. But the pressing necessities of his own 
position, and the .short duration of his j)outificate, j)rohi- 
bited his carrying any part of his design into effect. No- 
thing would have agreed better with the fiery spirit of 
Hildebrand, than a holy war; and had he not been en- 
gaged in his unhappy struggles with the German princes, 
he would have found in the fields of Palestine, and amid 
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the memorials of divine love, and primitive faith, many 
occasions for the exercise of his natural enthusiasm. 

Such, however, were the perplexities in which his con- 
test with Henry involved him, that he could take no step 
towards opposing the growth of the infidel dominion."* 
It was, therefore, reserved for Urban IL to accomplish 
a project which both the tendencies of the age, and 
the common interests of Europe, seemed to invest with 
the noblest character. Urban himself had to contend 
with an anti-pope; and was obliged to satisfy him- 
self with a residence far from the city, to the apos- 
tolic glories of which the papacy owed its higliest renown. 
But, forming a court in the town of Clermont, he was 
surrounded by cardinals and bishops devoted to his in- 
terests, and caring little, such was the degenerate feel- 
ing of these churchmen, that they could no longer tread 
the soil, which had been consecrated by the blood of 
martyred apostles. Enraged against Philip IL, king of 
France, on account of tlic opposition which that monarch 
offered to his decrees, he placed his kingdom under an 
interdict; and while thus at open war with the sovereign, 
whose dominions afforded him a refuge, lie summoned 
the great council of Clermont, by the aid of which he 
proposed to accomplish the design of a crusade. 

An important help had been already rendered liim by 
tlie presence of Peter the Hermit, the far-famed pilgrim, 
who after having witnessed the sufferings of his brethren 
in Palestine, returned to excite in others the feelings by 
which he himself was moved. This remarkable man had 
traversed the greater part of Europe, and had visited the 
courts of its princes and nobles, proclaiming aloud the 
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object of his mission. Ilis pilgrim’s garb ; his counte- 
nance, expressive of mingled grief, passion, and devotion ; 
the crucifix which he bore in his hand; all tended to 
give force to the solemn words with which he described 
the afflictions of believers worshipping in the holy city. 

At the moment when the excitement, created by the 
preaching of Peter, had reached its height, ambassadors 
arrived from the Greek emperor Alexis Comnenus. They 
told the pope how Constantinople was threatened by the 
approach of the Turks; and they implored him to send 
such military succours as miglit be most readily collected. 
Thus prepared. Urban opened the council of Clcnnont 
witli a degree of splendour well calculated to awe the 
minds of the vast multitudes Avhich assembled to behold 
its proceedings. Greatly to his praise, he availed himself 
of the temper in which he found both the people and the 
nobility, to introduce some subjects to the council, which 
regarded not so much the present design, as the general 
interests of humanity. Thus, having passed new decrees 
in support of ecclesiastical discipline, he represented to 
the assembled princes and warriors, the unholy character 
of those private feuds, in which it was their custom to 
engage. The church had often exercised its salutary in- 
riuence in correcting the .sanguinary .spirit of the age. 
Siiveral councils had interdicted the pursuit of private 
vengeance, during certain days of the week ; and, however 
imperfect such a mode of restraint may now seem, it cer- 
tainly tended, in many '‘ases, to stem for a time the 
course of those fiery pas.sions which, but for this inter- 
ference of the church, would have involved society in 
utter ruin. The truce of God, as it was called, was first 
proclaimed in Aquitaine, in the year 1032. But .such 
proclamations were often regarded by the haughty nobles 
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whom they concerned, with great indignation ; and it re- 
quired all the power which the church could derive from 
its anathemas, to secure even a partial obedience to these 
its salutary enactments. 

Urban now succeeded in obtaining a formal renewal of 
the “ Truce of God,” and the thunders of the church were 
levelled against all who should refuse to become obedient 
to the laws of peace and justice. By another decree of 
the council, widows and orphans, merchants and labourers, 
were put under the safeguard of religion. Wherever the 
cross was planted, there the weak and the wretched were 
to find an asylum safe as the strongest fortress, and 
sacred as the most sumptuous chm’ch. 

It was in the tenth session of tlic council, that tlui 
main subject for which it had been convened was for- 
mally announced. Peter the Hermit first addressed the 
assembled multitude. His pathetic narratives were lis- 
tened to with breathless attention ; and thousands stood 
ready to obey Ills call, before a word had fallen from the 
lil^s of Urban. But when the pontiff detailed the long 
series of events by which the holy land had been brought 
into its present state of desolation; when he appealed 
to the sacred testimony of Scripthre * in support of his 
argument, and intimated, that the choicest ble.ssings of 
Heaven would be poured upon those who responded to 
tlie sighs of Jerusalem in her low and captive state, — the 

* “ lie that loveUi father or mother more than me is not worthy 
of me.” This may he taken as an example of the mode of citing 
Scripture adopted by Urban, When looking at the soldiers who 
were mingled with the crowd, he exclaimed, “ You who once were the 
tenor of your fellow-citizens ; and who have bartered your strength 
to the fury of others for a vile stipend, now, armed with the glaive of 
the Maccabees, hasten to defend the house of Israel, which is the 
vine of the f.ord of Hosts.” 

2 X 
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cutliusiasm of his hearers could no longer be restrained ; 
it burst fortli in one loud, simultaneous expression, Dieu 
h vmt ! Dieu le veut ! “ It is the will of God ! It is tlie 
will of God!” 

The result answered the expectations fonned from tliis 
comnionccment of the design. A vast body of noblemen, 
of experienced warriors, of the clergy, and of the common 
people of every degree, assumed the badge of the cross in 
token of their readiness to join the first cx{)cdition to the 
holy land. Such was the excitement Avhich everywhere 
prevailed, that the Frsnch, it is said, seemed to have no 
country but the holy land. They sacrificed their estates, 
acd were equally ready to sacrifice their lives to accomplish 
the deliverance of Jerusalem. Italy, Germany, and Kng- 
land exhibited the same enthusiasm ; and the whole frame- 
work of European society appeared to bo shattered by the 
convulsive movement to which it was thus exposed. 

Early in the spring of the year lODG, a miscellaneous 
multitude of men and women, to the number of sixty 
thousand, began their journey towards the East. They 
wore impelled by a wild enthusiasm ; and madly be- 
lieved that the hermit Peter would be to them a better 
leader than the brave 'and experienced generals who were 
still biLsicd about their warlike prejiarations. Near 
tweiitj thou, sand Genij;;ii peasants, led I)y a monk, fol- 
lowed ill the track ol Peter; and near two hundred 
thousand peojile, obeying only their own wild passions, or 
desire of adventure, are said to have soon after taken 
the same road. Vast throngs of these unhappy creatures 
perished before they came near the borders of the East ; 
and it is computed that, on the whi/le, three hundred 
thou.sand people fell idctims to their desire to anticipate 
the regular movement of the crusaders. 
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Godfrey of Bouillon was the warrior appointed to load 
this splendid armament, now ready to depart for the con- 
quest of Palestine. He was a nobleman of the highest 
rank; an experienced soldier and a devout Christian. 
The force placed under his command consisted of eighty 
thousand foot, and ten thousand horse, embodying the 
flower of European chivalry. Robert, duke of Normandy, 
the eldest son of William the Conqueror; the duke of 
Lorraine; Hugh, count of Vermandois; Eustace and 
Baldwin, the brothers of Godfrey, took their part in the 
expedition. Others of similar renown were appointed to 
various commands in the army, consisting as it did for 
the most part of the vassals of the great barons whose 
piety led them to assume the cross. 

The arrival of the crusaders in the neighbourhood of 
Constantinople alarmed Alexis Comnenus, who had but 
ill calculated the power which religious entliusiasni was 
now exercising in the West. He would ratlier have re- 
mained exposed to the chances of an attack from the 
Turks or Saracens, than find his dominions overrun by 
the countless hordes which seemed to be pouring down 
like a torrent upon them. A new and a strange inter- 
course was thus commenced between the East and AVest. 
The consequences were of vast importance to the churcli 
and the interests of religion. Opportunities were af- 
forded for inquiry, and for the extension of those multi- 
plied relations between dilferent members of the groat 
human family, with the existence of which, however 
made known, it is good for mankind to be acquainted. 
The crusades, like all wars, were evil in themselves ; but 
God made them tributary to important purposes of good. 

Nicaja, the ca[)ital of tlie Turkish sultan, was the fir.',t 
coinpiest of the crusaders. Successive triumplis marked 
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their progress. The principality of Edessa was formed ia 
the course of their march towards Jerusalem. Antioch 
opened its gates to them, after a desperate conflict, in 
which military prowess and religious enthusiasm, were 
equally conspicuous. At length the crusaders reached 
the neighbourhood of Jerusalem. It was assaulted and 
taken ;* and thus, after it had been for near five hundred 
years subject to the disciples of the false prophet, it was 
again the possession of a people, who, whatever their 
errors or their vices, believed, with a faith too passionate 
to be mixed with doubt, and with a love so sincere that 
it was prepared for any sufiering, the whole volume of 
history which had sealed Jerusalem with the title of 
holy. 

The results of the first crusade were seen in the grow- 
ing interest wliich the people, from one end of Europe to 

* July, A. D. 1099. The overwhelming delight which the cru- 
saders felt on catching the first view of Jerusalem, gave some augury 
of their success. Their feelings arc thus described in an old Latin 
writer. “Jerusalem verO) noniinari audieutes, oinnes prte hetitia in 
fictum lacrymarmn fiuxcruiit: eo tpiod tarn vicini essenl loco sanclo 
de.sideralte urbis, pro quo tot labores, tot jiericiila, tot mortis genera 
pjirpcssi sunt. Mox jno auditac urbis desiderio ct amore videndi 
sanetam civitatem, obliti laborem suamque fatigationcni, ainplius 
qiunn solebant, ilcr matm:mt.” — Alb, Aq. lib. v. c. 45. Michaud 
rjcccs Inst. 1. i. p. OOO. 

“Omiies visa Jerusalem sojsisteruiit cl adoraverunt; ot fiexo poplite 
terrain sanctum det sciilati sunt. Omnes nutlis pedibus anibularent, 
ni.si inelLis hostilis eos arinal'*s incederc deberc prieciporel. Ibant 

llebaijJ ; et qui uraiidi gratia con venerani, pugnaturi prins properis 
aima de.'crohaiit. Mevcrunl igitur sujua illam, super quam ct 
i/hristu.s illorum fievt uU, et minim in niodn ii super quam fichanl, 
ileria lertia octavo id ns jiiiiii obsedenint, obsederiint, in(|iiam, non 
tiiiiquairi iiovercam piivigni, sed quasi matrem filii,” — Bald. lib. iv. 
ap Bong 100. lb 
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another, continued to feel in the state of Palestine. 
It was the country in which their religion had its birth; 
and the veneration which they entertained for it, was a 
good index of the general state of their religious disposi- 
tions. But our attention must now be turned to other 
matters. 

The treaty between Pascal and the emperor 
was followed, wc have seen, by a brief season 
of tranquillity. But the Italian bishops did 
not attempt to conceal their anger at the part taken by 
the pope. They complained of his conduct as a be- 
trayal of the rights of the church, and it soon became 
evident that he would be unable to support his position, 
unless something were done to appease the rising storm. 
Anxious for peace, Pascal resolved upon holding a council 
at Rome. It assembled in the church of the Latcran. 
'I'here were present about a hundred i)rclates, many of 
them of the highest rank. On the fifth day, the pope 
entered upon a full statement of the reasons which had 
induced him to crown the emperor, and give up the right 
(if investiture. The safety of tlic church, the homes and 
(lie lives of the people, seemed to demand it of him. “I 
have sworn,” he added, “ never again to disquiet tlie king 
iin this subject, or to pronounce an anathema against him. 
lie has badly observed his jiart of the treaty, but I will 
not violate my promise. Lot God be the judge of his 
prucieedings. But with regard to the writing which 1 
signed by constraint, and without the consent of my 
brctliren, I confess that, in this, I acted not right, and I 
Submit myself to the judgment of this assembly.” 

At the meeting of the council the following day, the 
bishop of Angouleme read a formal statement which Lad 
been drawn up by the bishops aiqiointed to deliberate on 
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the matter. “We all,” it was said, “condemn, by the 
authority of the church, and the judgment of the Holy 
Spirit, the privilege extorted from the pope by king 
Henry.* We declare it to be null and void, and sen- 
tence to excommunication whoever may acknowledge its 
authority. It is said, in the writing referred to, that a 
bishop elected canonically by the clergy and the iieople, 
shall not be consecrated till he have received investiture 
from the king. This is in opposition to the Holy Spirit, 
and the canonical institutions of the church.” 

By this proceeding of the council, the peaceful rela- 
tions of the pope and the emperor were again disturbed, 
r.iscal would never violate his oath, and no formal sen- 
tence of excommunication, therefore, was fulminated 
against him. But in another council, held at Rome, 
about four years after the former, Pascal was again 
obliged to confess his error in the privilege wliich he had 
granted, and, declaring it void, threatened with an ana- 
thema those who should give or receive the investiture as 
condemned by Gregory VII. 

The following year saw the emperor advancing at the 
head of an army towards Rome. Pascal immediately re- 
tired to Mount Cassiuo; and subseciuently to Beneventum. 
Henry contented himself with insisting on some vain ce- 
remonies, which the Roman clergy as resolutely refused 
to perform. The areiibishop of Prague, however, con- 
sented to place the inii)eiial crown uj)on his head, and for 
this was excommunicated by the pope, who had sent him 
to Henry as his legate. Pascal died in 1118, having 

* The voneriibic iiorsoiuigos who drow up ihis sintoincnt coiidc- 
8Ccndod to a witticism in tlieir gravo rcjiort. '' IVivilcgiiiin illiid, 
quod Tioii ost privilcgimii, sed jtravilc(jiuvi,'* — Bavoiiius, An. 1112, 


u. Vll. 
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.shortly before rcturaed to Rome ; and was succeeded by 
the bishop of Porto, Gelasius II., who had long been his 
most affectionate friend and counsellor. 

But the election of the new pontiff was attended with 
circumstances which afford the most melancholy proofs of 
the gloomy character of the age. No sooner was it 
known, that the cardinals and others were assembled in 
the church chosen for the purpose, than Cencio Frangi- 
pane, a nobleman, in the interest of the emperor, and 
Avhose house was in the immediate neighbourhood, rushed 
to the spot, forced open the doors of the church, and 
seized the pope and his attendants. Gela.sius hiin.siJf 
was treated with greater cruelty than any of the other 
persons present. Ccncio Prangipanc, catching him by the 
throat, covered him with blows, and then dragged him, 
bleeding as he was, to his residence. There he kept him 
as a prisoner, till the middle of the night; when the 
peofile, gaining tidings of what had taken place, gladly 
obeyed the summons of the princiiial oflicers of govoru- 
ment, and hastened to deliver the captive pontiff. The 
family of Praugipane now discovered how perilous an ex- 
periment they had made. One of the chief oflenders fell 
at the feet of Gelasius, and implored his pardon. The 
re.st gladly 02)encd the doors to let him depart. He was 
accordingly conveyed in triumph to his homo; and the 
following day, received the congratulations of all the 
great authorities in the city. 

For .some few months, Gelasius enjoyed the prospect of 
a tranquil pontificate. But his hopes were quickly dissi- 
pated by the announcement that the emperor was at the 
gates of Rome. He had shared the captivity of Pascal, 
and well knew how little reason he had to expect fir- 
bearance on the ^lart of the angry monarch. It was in 
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the middle of the ni^t that he received the intelligence 
of Henry’s approach. Rising from his bed, he hastily at- 
tired himself, and, calling a few trusty friends around him, 
prepared to leave the city. But it was now discovered 
that escape was almost impossible. All the roads about 
Rome were occupied by the Germans. In tins perplexity 
one of the pontiff’s attendants suggested, that they might 
make their way to a place of safety by the mouth of the 
Tiber. This suggestion was adopted, and Gelasius and 
his friends, after many perils, reached Gaeta unharmed. 

The emperor, in the meantime, saw tlie danger of excit- 
ing the permanent hostility of the church. He accord- 
ingly sent messages to Gelasius, desiring his return to 
Rome, there to receive the customary consecration. But 
Gelasius acquainted the bearers of the imperial dispatches, 
that ho was about to be consecrated where he then was, 
and that the ceremony having been performed, be would 
then willingly listen to any proposals of the emperor, 
which might tend to the establishment of peace, and the 
good of the church. Not satisfied with this, Henry or- 
dered his favourite, the archbishop of Prague, to be con- 
•sccrated pope. His commands were obeyed by the servile 
ecclesiastics whom his presence awed; and the rival of 
Gelasius assumed the title of Gregory VIII. The retire- 
ment of the emperor into Germany, was the signal for a 
new attempt on the part of Gelasius to recover his legiti- 
mate position. He secretly returned to Rome, and on his 
arrival in the city immediately took up his abode in one 
of the obscurest churches opened for his reception. But 
cautious as he had been, his presence was soon made 
known to his bitter enemy, Ccncio Prangipane. An 
armed crowd was at the door of the church. The devo- 
tion of his faithful followers protected Gelasius from the 
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swords of the assailants. He fled from the midst of the 
bloody encounter into the open country. There he was 
found by some of his friends, fainting with alarm and 
fatigue. “ Let us,” he said to them, “ follow the example 
of our fathers, and the precept of the gospel. As they 
will not let us live in this city, let us flee into another, 
leaving behind us this Sodom and this Egypt.” His 
wishes were readily obeyed. He and his friends hastened 
into Provence. His rank and virtues obtained him an 
aficctionate reception there; but he lived only a few 
months, his last days being spent in the monastery of 
Clugni. 

It is indicative of the unsettled state of the church at 
this time, that the ecclesiastics attendant upon Gelasius 
assumed the right of immediately electing his successor. 
Their choice fell upon Gui, archbishop of Vienne, a man 
of experience, but proud and severe. He took the title 
of Calixtus II., and his election was celebrated at Rome as 
one of the happiest events which the church had lately 
known. On the announcement of his approach to the 
city, the soldiery and vast crowds of people proceeded to 
meet him. All parties, the Greeks, as well as the Latins 
and even the Jews, were anxious to express their joy at 
the arrival of a pontiflF, whose character encouraged them 
to believe that he would be able to restore peace to their 
distracted city. But, like Gelasius, he was obliged to 
yield to the imperial party. The anti-pope held pos- 
session of the strongest places in Rome. Finding this to 
be the case, he retired to Beneventum. There he con- 
certed measures for humbling his rival. At the fitting 
seasoh he returned to Rome, and having collected a con- 
siderable body of troops, attacked Gregory in his retreat 
at Sutri. The unhappy anti-pope was seized, placed on 

voj.. II. 2 y 
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a mule with his face toward the tail, and with a raw sheep- 
skin, the bloody side outward, on his back. In this manner 
he was obliged to enter Rome, and there would have 
speedily perished by the hands of the multitude, had not 
Calixtus, with some feeling of pity, snatched him away, 
and sent him to spend the sad remainder of his days in a 
monastery. 

The new pontiff made good use of his victory. While 
his popularity and power were still at the height, he as- 
sailed the fortified residences of the Frangipani, and of 
other seditious nobles. By depriving them of their strong- 
holds, he compelled them to submit to the jurisdiction 
of the laws; and Rome enjoyed, during the few years 
of his pontificate, a degree of tranquillity to which it had 
been long a stranger. His death made way for the re- 
newal of schism in all its worst forms. Honorius II. was 
elected by the influence of the Frangipani ; and he was 
allowed to retain his dignity undisturbed. But at the 
termination of his pontificate, which busted about five 
years. Innocent II. and Anacletus II. were simultaneously 
elected to the vacant dignity, and each, according to the 
apparent conviction of his party, with an equal claim to 
its legitimate possession. Innocent, however, speedily 
acquired the ascendency ; and though he was obliged to 
forsake Rome for an asylum beyond the Alps,* he found 
himself acknowledged by the most powerful princes in 
Europe. For this, he was greatly indebted to the influ- 
ence of the venerable bishop of Grenoble, and to the cele- 
brated Saint Bernard, Instructed by these holy men, 

• " Hoc statu miserando collocata emt tunc tomporis Romaij|i ec- 
ciesia, in qua triumphante antichristo cogeretur verus Christi vica- 
rius exulare, in toinplo sancto, in Petri thvono, abominutione sedente.” 
— BaroriiiLs^ An. 1 130, ii. iii. 
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the king of France rejected all the pretensions of Arfa- 
cletus, and promised faithful obedience to Innocent. Ber- 
nard, having sought the English monarch, who was then 
in France, reproved him for delaying to acknowledge the 
rightful pontiff. Seeing that Henry still hesitated, he 
exclaimed, “ Do you suppose that you will be committing 
a sin, if you yield obedience to Innocent 1 If so, prepare 
to render an account to God for your other offences ; I 
will take this upon myself.” The monarch could not re- 
sist the force of Bernard’s persuasions. He immediately 
summoned his attendants; and hastening to Chartres, 
where Innocent had taken up his abode, he prostrated 
himself at his feet, promised him a filial obedience, and 
then taking him to Rouen loaded him with valuable 
presents, lifor was he less graciously acknowledged by 
Lothaire, king of Germany, who, being at Liege, with his 
court, entreated the pontiff to visit him in that city. 
Innocent consented to do so, and on approaching the 
town, he was met by a cortege of nobles and bishops, 
headed by Lothaire himself, on foot. The monarch, 
taking the bridle of the horse on which the pope was 
seated, conducted him to the gates of the city. He then 
assisted him to alight; and in* his whole demeanour 
exhibited to the admiring multitude his profound reve- 
rence for his guest. But Lothaire’s devotion was not, 
perhaps, wholly pure. He sought the first opportunity 
to desire of Innocent the settlement of the dispute 
respecting investitures. Terror filled the minds of 
the pope and his friends, as soon as the subject was 
named. Their perplexity increased with every word 
which the king uttered. Happily for them Saint Ber- 
nard was present, and his bold, fervent protest against 
any concession which involved the surrender ef the 
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church’s rights, effectually silenced the monarch’s pre- 
tensions. 

The good understanding established between Innocent 
and Lothaire seemed mutually advantageous. In the 
year 1133, they proceeded together into Italy, and on 
the fourth of June, the coronation of the emperor was 
celebrated at Rome with all the solemnity which cir- 
cumstances would allow. Anacletus, however, still held 
possession of the church of St. Peter, and of the strongest 
places in and about the city. Aided at the same time 
by the forces of Roger, king of Sicily, he despised the 
threats of both Innocent and the emperor. The latter 
soon discovered the uselessness of his attempt to overawe 
him. He, therefore, quietly left Rome at the end of 
seven weeks, and was quickly followed by the pope, whose 
life as well as dignity were in peril from the adherents 
of Anacletus. But the death of the latter, in 1138, 
terminated, for a time, this wretched schism, sufficiently 
afflicting, though regarded only as ruinous to the church 
in which it began, but exhibiting a far more distressing 
spectacle when viewed in reference to the general state 
of Christendom. Another anti-pope was chosen by the 
party which had supported Anacletus ; but the rich and 
powerful family of the latter was weary of the strife which 
had so long destroyed Rs repose. It was intimated, 
therefore, to Innocent, that he would now be received in 
Rome as the true pope. Ho accordingly returned to that 
city ; and the remainder of his pontificate was undisturbed 
by any rival pretender to the dignity. 
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Saint Bernard — His Early Life — The Monastery oe 
Clairvadx — 1’dblic Labours of Bernard— Scholastic 
Pursuits of the Age — Controversies — Abelard. 


The name of Saint Bernard has been mentioned in the 
preceding chapter. His labours were continued through 
a period, the events of which influenced the state of the 
church and society, long after those by whom they were 
brought about had passed away. Bernard was the son of 
a knight, the descendant of a noble family in Burgundy, 
lie was born in the year 1091, at Fontaines, near Dijon. 
While his father, Tccelin, devoted himself to the military 
duties, in which his chivalrous character engaged him, his 
mother, Aletta, a woman of singular piety and accom- 
plishments, spent her time in the care of her children, 
and the practices of devotion. /laving early destined 
Bernard to the service of the church, she sent him to tlio 
school attached to the cathedral of Chdtillon. She did 
not live to witness, upon earth, the result of her pious 
care. But Bernard was soon absorbed in the pursuit of 
learning; till the recollection of his mother’s fond desire 
that he should become a monk, checked his ambitioas 
views, and filled him with anxiety, respecting liis spiritual 
state. 

While his thoughts were thus occupied, he undertook a 
journey to his brothers, then witli the Burgundian army, 
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which was engaged in besieging the castle of Granci. Om 
his way, he entered a solitary church by the roadside, 
and besought the Lord to strengthen him, that he might 
fulfil his present resolve to become his servants His desire 
was accomplished. He felt his determination daily be^ 
coming stronger; and the happiness which he hoped to 
find, in a life of monastic retirement, and in the contem* 
plation of eternal joys, he desired to share with all who 
were endeared to liim, by the ties of blood or friendship. 

Nothing is more powerful than religious fervour as a 
means of communicating sentiment, or inspiring sympathy. 
Bernard succeeded in convincing almost all his relatives^ 
that it was both their duty, and their interest to resign 
the world, and devote themselves to a life of pious seclu- 
sion. As soon as their minds were sufficiently prepared 
for the step, he induced them to make such a disposition 
of their property as might leave them with little tempta- 
tion to return to their former pursuits. He then retired 
with them into a house in the neighbourhood of Gh^tillon, 
where he determined to remain till his friends had 
become initiated in the rules and habits of a monastic 
life. 

In a short time, Bernard had the satisfaction to see, 
that he had not miscalculated the sincerity, or eaimest- 
ncss, of his companions. They joined him in all the ex- 
ercises of self-denial, and in all the studies which he 
deemed proper to give the mind a heavenly temper. 
Thus encouraged, he resolved upon entering the convent 
of Citcaux, a religious house, situated in the most deso- 
late part of the diocese of Chalons, and remarkable for 
the poverty, and the stern character of its few inmates. 
More than thirty of his friends and relatives followed 
Bernard to this monastery; and there he pursued that 
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course of holy meditation, which rendered him ever after 
so capable of speaking of the things of God, as one who 
had held near communion with heaven. 

But he was not long allowed to enjoy these severe 
delights of religion undisturbed. His sanctity attracted 
notice. The convent of Citeaux was found too small for 
the number of persons who desired to join the society 
which could boast of so eminent a saint. Finding his 
influence beneficial, Bernard proceeded to found a new 
monastery. The spot which he chose for his purpose 
was in a wild, gloomy vale, formerly known as the Valley 
of Wormwood, and rendered still gloomier to the imagi- 
nation by the traditionary account, that it was formerly 
the abode of banditti. The district pertained to the 
bishopric of Langres; and here Bernard raised his far- 
famed abbey of Clairvaux. 

According to the rule of the church, it was necessary 
that he should be formally ordained to the office, before 
he could be recognised as head of the new convent. The 
bishop of Langres was, at the time, sick; and Bernard 
had, therefore, to receive consecration from the bishop of 
Chalons. It is related that he y(as accompanied by a 
tall, sturdy monk, and that when, pale and emaciated, as 
he was, by long fasting and watching, he presented him- 
self before the prelate, the contrast between him and his 
companion provoked a general laugh among the as- 
sembled clergy. But it was evident to the good bishop, 
that if the report of Bernard’s virtues and ability might 
l)e depended upon, he ought not to be allowed to trifle 
with a life which might prove so eminently useful to the 
church. He, therefore, resolved to exercise his authority 
in restraining the enthusiasm of the new abbot. Instead 
of allowing him to pursue uninterruptedly the duties of 
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his office, he desired him to remain for a time in a sepa- 
rate dwelling. He, also, obliged him to accept the ser- 
vices of an attendant, whose duty it was to make him 
take nourishment, and prevent him from indulging in 
any of those pious excesses, under which his frame ap- 
peared so rapidly sinking. At length, Bernard com- 
menced his duties, as abbot of Clairvaux. 

It is a remarkable fact, and one of those eminently de- 
serving of attention, that many of the men whose labours 
have effected the greatest benefits for society, have prepared 
themselves for their work by a long season of retirement 
and meditation. Bernard frequently spoke, in after life, 
of the advantages which he had derived from his early 
days of prayer and solitude. It was whilst he could 
freely devote himself to the exercises of religion, that his 
soul gathered the rich stores of experience on which he 
seemed afterwards to repose in his encounters with the 
world. 

The life of a monk was ordinarily very different from 
that which Bernard led. He found himself called upon 
to give counsel to princes, to mitred abbots, and bishops; 
to plead for the afflicted, and chastise the proud. The 
confidence placed in his wisdom, rendered his decision 
final, but the confidence thus felt arose originally from the 
profound admiration which men of all classes entertained 
for his piety. In the course of a few years, the number 
of those who sought his instruction became so great, that 
he was obliged to form a rule for their guidance in mo- 
nasteries established according to the model of Clairvaux. 
These new institutions soon shared the popularity of the 
original establishment; and, thus, in an age which had 
become remarkable for tin?' degeneracy of the monastic 
orders, monks might be found whose devotion, and sim- 
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plicity of manners, still preserved some of the features of 
the ancient brotherhoods. 

One of the greatest afflictions which Bernard had to 
bear, arose from the want of discipline in the neighbour- 
ing convent of Glugni. This magnificent institution was 
universally celebrated for its extent, and for the luxu- 
rious habits of its inmates. Bernard had a young ne- 
phew, whom he had induced to enter his own monastery 
of Glairvaux. On some occasion, however, when matters 
of importance obliged him to be absent, the young man 
listened to an invitation from the. abbot of Glugni, and 
proceeding to that convent, took up his permanent abode 
there. The habits of the monks of Glugni were the very 
reverse of those for which Bernard and his companions 
were distinguished; and the former, on hearing of the 
departure of his nephew, considered him as one exposed 
to spiritual ruin. His letter to the young man has always 
been regarded as a beautiful specimen of his general 
style of speaking and writing, when anxious for the souls 
of those whom ho loved. The tenderness and humility 
with which he was ready to accuse himself of error, were 
characteristic of his mind ; and had we no more of his 
worlqj remaining but this epistle, wo should not be with- 
out a clue to the secret of his wonderful power over such 
vast numbers of his contemporaries. “ I have long,” he 
says, “ and impatiently expected, my dear son Robertus, 
that God, in his mercy, would be pleased to touch thy 
heart and mine, at the same time inspiring thee with a 
hearty repentance, and affording me the delight of be- 
holding thy conversion. But, seeing all my hopes disap- 
pointed, I can no longer conceal my grief, repress my 
sorrow, or dissemble my vexation. It is this which 
obliges me to violate the order, which ought to be ob- 
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served, and to recall him who has offended me ; to court 
the person by whom I have been grievously slighted ; to 
give satisfaction to one who has affronted me ; and, in a 
word, to beg of him, who ought to beg of me.” 

Alluding then to the excuses advanced by the young 
man, and which were founded on the severity of the 
discipline observed at Clairvaux, he says, “ I ask not why 
you went away, but I heartily grieve that you are not 
returned. Come but awhile, and I shall be satisfied. 1 
own it was my fault that you left me. I was, perhaps, 
too rigid towards one so young. Yet I might still excuse 
myself ; for I might remind you, that the follies of inex- 
perienced youth ought to be suppressed by a severe dis- 
cipline, and that our early years should be subject to the 
strictest rule of reason. But I will not insist upon this. 
I will take aU upon myself, I only am in the wrong. I 
will be altogether otherwise than formerly. Po but re- 
turn, and fear nothing. Others might press upon you 
the recollection of your offence; terrify you with thoughts 
of guilt; lay before you the contents of your vow; 
threaten you with God’s judgments; condemn your dis- 
obedience ; and accuse you of apostasy. But I will not 
do thus: no! I will rather endeavour to reclaim you by 
kindness and persuasion.” 

His account of what he supposed to be the method 
employed by the abbot of Clugni to induce the young 
man to remain in his convent, is amusing and useful, as 
intimating the ordinary state of monastic discipline in 
those days. The abbot had sent a prior with the in- 
vitation to Ilobertus; and Bernard, in alluding to this 
person, says, “ This preacher of the new gospel, I suppose, 
cried up good cheer; condemned self-denial and parsi- 
mony; and told him, whom he was addressing, that vo- 
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luntary poverty was a real misery, and that fasts, watch- 
ings, prayer, and labour were a mere folly. To idleness, 
he probably gave the name of contemplation; and that 
of discretion to gluttony, babbling, and niceness. Perhaps 
ho demanded of him, whether he could believe, that God 
was pleased with tormenting us; or whether the Scrip- 
tures anywhere commanded us to murder ourselves? 
What religion there could be in digging the ground, cut- 
ting wood, carrying manure, or the like? And who, 
again, was the wise man, he that hated his own flesh, or 
he that cherished it? Now the poor youth was easily 
seduced by such insinuating discourse, and so led to 
Glugni; where they shave his head, place him in a 
bath, tear off his coarse and homely habits, and put on 
others, that were new and costly. Then he is conducted 
in triumph about the monasteiy; everybody commends 
him, and rejoices at his coming among them.”* 

Bernard had to endure a long contention before ho 
could convince either his nephew, or the abbot of Glugni, 
of the truth or value of his reproofs. Other cases, also, 
occurred, in which some of the brotherhood of Gairvaux, 
or of the monasteries connected with it, were persuaded 
into seeking relief from the severities which he regarded* 
as essential to the correction of their worldly dispositions. 
In some instances, they sought to justify themselves by 
an appeal to higher authority. Thus the monks of a 
particular convent, having sought a, dispensation from the 
pope to excuse their conduct, pleaded this with Bernard, 
when he reproved them as guilty of a grievous error. 

“ We have asked leave, you tell me, of the holy see, and 
have obtained it. But would to God that instead of 
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asking leave, you had asked for counsel; that would 
have contributed more, both to your own benefit, and to 
my satisfaction. But, again; why did you ask this 
leave? Was it not because you desired to do what you 
ought not to have done? Now what you ought not to 
do, is ill when done; and you have got, it seems, permis- 
sion to do it. You will say; perhaps, that what you 
asked is only wrong, when permission has not been ob- 
tained; and that, being permitted, it ceases to be evU. 
I have shown, however, that your petition was not of 
this kind ; but a public scandal, forbidden by the law of 
God ; so that this conduct of yours was not less blame- 
able because it was allowed by the pope, who, I am con 
fidcut, would never have consented to your demands, had 
he not been deceived, or overcome by your importunity.” 

Two things were especially insisted upon by Bernard, 
as necessary to the good management of monasteries; the 
continuance of the monks in one place, and their proper 
obedience to the abbot. “But why,” he says, “some 
one may ask, do you condemn all those who are not 
ready to live in all respects like yourself? Now, I do 
not condemn them for this. I know that there are many 
•holy men who do not follow my rule of life ; and, while 
I give a reason why I receive those who desire it of me, I 
blame not those who do not desire it. I excuse the one, 
without accusing the other. It is the envious only whom 
I cannot, and will not excuse. In respect to others, if 
there be any who desire to pursue the monastic life in its 
purity, but dare not for fear of scandal, or cannot, be- 
cause of some infirmity, I do not believe they commit any 
sin thereby, providing that they live soberly, justly, and 
devoutly, in the place where they are. And if they be 
sometimes obliged to live a little more loosely than our 
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ruitaj prescribe, they may be excused, either by the 
charity, which covers a multitude of faults, or by the hu- 
mility which makes us sensible of our own weakness and 
imperfection.” 

It was thus that this holy and enlightened roan could 
reason, when the generality of his contemporaries were 
allowing themselves to indulge in the vainest, or most 
dangerous perversions of moral truth. Devoted as, he 
was to the cause of monasticism, he never permitted his 
enthusiasm to darken his judgment on matters of prac- 
tical importance to religion or to society. Instead, there- 
fore, of shutting himself up in his cell, or adopting a 
course which would have had a greater appearance of 
monastic perfection, he obeyed every call which obliged 
him to appear in the world, when by his voice or influ- 
ence he could promote the cause of justice, lie neither 
feared the frowns, nor desired the favour of the great. 
Popes, cardinals, bishops, and princes, were all judged by 
him according to the same rule of religion and good 
sense. Hence the freedom with which he spoke of deci- 
sions which rested on the authority of the highest per- 
sonages in the church ; hence, the severity with which he 
rebuked vice, wherever, found ; 'and the bold efforts* 
which he was continually making to check the growth of 
those corruptions, under which the interests of holiness 
were every day suffering some grievous harm. His capa- 
city was equal to the greatest affairs. Fervent as he 
was, his penetrating mind saw clearly how public affairs 
were to be treated ; and no ecstatic vision was suffered to 
disturb his view of the present necessity, or of the con- 
sequences of a particular decision. 

The life of Saint Bernard, therefore, was spent in the 
performance of duties, which rendered him a blessing to 
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the age. Had it not been for him, the worldly-minded, 
the haughty and intriguing Anacletus would have been 
recognised as pope, instead of Innocent II, a man of 
virtue and learning. So also to his interference the 
church was indebted for the suppression of the disorders 
ready to appear again at the mention of investitures. A 
remarkable instance of his power, as exercised in aid of 
public tranquillity, was afforded in his visit to Milan. 
Anselm, the archbishop of that city, was at open war with 
his clergy. The people, anxious for peace, besought the 
interference of Bernard. He was then on his way from 
the council of Fisa. Yielding to the entreaties of the 
clergy, and others, who represented to him the disposi- 
tions of their brethren, he undertook the ofiSce of medi- 
ating between the contending parties. On his entering 
the city, the most intense desire was shown to prove how 
highly he was honoured. The splendid ornaments with 
which the churches were too sumptuously decorated, were 
removed, as offensive to liis known love of simplicity. 
Both the clergy and people clothed themselves in gar- 
ments consorting better than their usual habits with 
Christian humility. At his word, numerous prisoners of 
|War were restored to liberty; an^ every one seemed ready 
to perform some act of faith or charity, which obtained 
the blessing of this holy man. Anselm had already 
been driven from the city, when Bernard arrived. But 
affairs were not improved by his expulsion. The dispute 
had arisen from the determination of the Milanese to 
support the ancient indopcudence of their church, against 
the power of Romo. Anselm had only fulfilled the 
wishes of the clergy of his province, by refusing to accept 
the pallium from the pope. But he had offended them 
in other respects, and, Roboald, the bishop of a neigh- 
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bouring city, had been invited to supply his place. This 
prelate would gladly have reconciled himself to Rome; 
but all parties opposed his doing aught which might in- 
volve the sacrifice of the rights of their church. Before 
Bernard left the city, they entreated him to become the 
archbishop. But he had resolved never to accept any 
ecclesiastical dignity. Finding, however, that nothing 
which he said could silence the clamours of the people, 
he had recourse to an innocent artifice. “ To-morrow,” 
he said, “ I will mount my horse, and if it carry me out 
of your city, let it be regarded as a sign that I must not 
fulfil your request. If, however, it should refuse to bear 
me beyond the walls, I will then consent to become your 
archbishop.” It was with an anxious look, the next day, 
that multitudes of the devout Milanese saw Bernard 
mount his horse, and ride towards the gates of the city. 
But those who expected a miracle, were destined to bo 
disappointed. Bernard’s horse bore him very quietly be- 
yond the walls; and his master, not deeming his further 
stay at Milan necessary, continued his journey towards 
Pavia. 

Roboald, though now recognised as archbishop, would 
have found himself invoRred in countless perils, but for ‘ 
the interference of Bernard. In a letter to the Milanese, 
he besought them to submit to the wishes of Innocent II., 
and allow their prelate to receive the pallium at his 
hands. The views expressed in this epistle breathe the 
same spirit of charity and devout feeling, as that which 
characterizes all his other writings. But he recognises 
in his exhortations to the Milanese, the most unlimited 
demands of papal sovereignty, and which, if allowed, 
must at once have reduced their church, and every other 
church, to a state of servile dependence upon Rome. 
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“ Unlimited power,” he said, “ belonged to the apostolic 
see. All particular churches were subject to it, so 
that the pope, if he deemed it right, could establi^ a 
new bishopric, or convert a bishopric into an aix:h- 
bishopric; and possessed entire authority to sumUion be* 
fore him, whenever he pleased, the most exalted pre- 
lates.”* . 

Earnestly, however, as Bernard exhorted the people 
and clergy of Milan, to suffer their archbishop to receive 
the pallium from the Roman pontiff, he was no .less 
anxious to induce the latter to forego, for the present, 
some portion of his demands. Innocent was too much 
indebted to Bernard to refuse compliance with his wishes 
in this respect. The Milanese, therefore, were left in the 
enjoyment of their independence; and thus a victory, of 
no small importance, considering the spirit of the times, 
was gained over the Roman hierarchy. But the peace 
which resulted from the concessions of Innocent was the 
fruit of Bernard’s influence ; and while this was known in 
every part of Italy, his authority, and the reverence for 
his character, were proportionably increased. 

Another instance may be cited of the peculiar awe in 
• which he was held on account df the holiness of his cha- 
racter, The count of Aquitaine and Poitou, William 
the Ninth, had embraced the cause of the anti-pope, 
Anacletus. Not being able to induce the bishops of his 


* " Plenitude siquidem potestatis super universas orliis ecclesias 
singular! pncrogativic apostolicae sedi donala est. Qui igitur hnic 
potestati resislit, Dei ordinatioiii resist it. Potest, si utile judicaverit, 
novos ordiiiarc cpi8co])atus, ubi hactenus non fiierunt. Potest eos 
qui sunt, alios depriinere, alios snblimarc, prout ratio sibi dictaverit ; 
ita ut de episcopis creare arehiepiscopos liccat, et e converse, si 
ueccsse visum fuerit.” — Epis. 131. 
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principality to adopt the same^ course, he had driven 
several of them from their dioceses. As they were men 
of piety, Bernard beheld the proceedings of the court 
with just indignation. He was easily induced, therefore, 
to accompany the pope’s legate on a mission to the count 
of Aquitaine. The count did not long resist the exhor- 
tations of the two venerable men, respecting the claims 
of Innocent. In vain, however, did they urge upon him 
the duty of reinstating the deposed prelates. Nothing 
could induce him to pardon their supposed offences 
against his sovereign authority. Bernard, finding that 
persuasion would be vain, resolved upon a measure, whicli, 
however opposed to our present ideas of propriety, was 
doubtless suggested to him by a feeling in perfect har- 
mony with his reverence for divine mysteries. 

Proceeding with a number of attendants to the church, 
Bernard commenced the performance of the eucharistic 
service with all the solemn pomp and ceremony proper 
to the rite. The count, who lay under sentence of ex- 
communication, did not dare to approach the altar, but 
stood at the door of the church, contemplating the cere- 
mony with mingled distress and anger. Bernard, having 
consecrated the bread, ani^pro’-ounced the customary bless- 
ing, looked towards the sf»ot where William had placed 
lii’iiself amid a crowd of guards and courtiers, and taking 
the paten in his hand, hastened down the aisle of tlic 
church, till he stood face to face with the prince. Asto- 
nishment filled the minds of the spectators ; but this was 
converted into awe, when, with a stern voice, and an ex- 
pression of profound indignation in his countenance, he 
thus addressed him : “ Twice already have the servants 
of the "Lord united in supplicating you to do that which 
is right and holy. But you have despised their entrea- 
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ties. Now, therefore, behold the blessed Son of the 
Virgin ! lie who is the head and Lord of that church, 
which jou persecute, now appears before you. Behold 
then your Judge. See Him at whose voice every knee 
shall bow in heaven and earth ; the Judge to whom you 
must one day surrender your soul. Will you despise and 
reject Him as you have despised and rejected his servantsi” 
Grief and terror .seized the hearers as Bernard thus 
continued to speak. Not a sound could be heard in the 
church, but that of whispered prayers and sighs, expres- 
sive of the feelings with which the hearts of all were op- 
pressed. The guilt of the prince seemed to be shared by 
his people and vassals, and now it appeared as if a voice 
from heaven was about to bring down upon them the 
merited chastisement. But while the congregation were 
exhibiting these signs of alarm, the count himself had 
sunk beneath the overpowering dread inspired by the 
words of Bernard. Trembling, as if in the agonies of 
death, he lay prostrate on the ground. When raised by 
his attendants, he again fell; nor was it till Bernard ex- 
horted him to rise and listen to the commands of God, 
that he could be restored to composure. “ Behold,” said 
the abbot, “here is the bishop of Poictiers, whom you 
have driven from his diocese ; hasten to be reconciled to 
him ; confirm that reconciliation by the holy kiss of 
Christian love ; conduct him to his episcopal throne ; 
and exhort all the schismatics in your territories forth- 
with to return to the communion of the church.” 

The spirit of the count was too much broken not to 
rejoice in being able to recover peace and deliverance on 
such easy terms. He flew to the bish(>p, and bestowing 
upon him the kiss of peace, gladly reinstated him in all 
his former honours. 
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Bernard having eflFected so much during his absence 
from Clairvaux, now anxiously yearned for rest and soli- 
tude. He rejoiced, therefore, to find liimself at liberty 
from any immediate public cares ; and hastening to his 
beloved retreat, he again devoted his time to prayer, and 
the instruction of his brethren. With a heart keenly 
alive to the beauties of nature, he delighted to spend his 
tranquil hours in the gardens of the convent. There, 
seated in a bower, shaded by honeysuckle and otlier 
twining plants, he prepared tliose sweet and pathetic 
little discourses on the Canticles, with which he gave a 
new interest to the spiritual exercises of the monks. 

The part which men like Bernard took in promoting the 
crusades, has lieen already alluded to. Such a design was 
in j)erfcct harmony with the general tone of his feelings, 
lie reasoned on political affairs with acuteness and de- 
cision. But, when the subject was one in which senti- 
ment and imagination might blend themselves with the 
teachings of conscience, he readily smxendered his soul to 
the current, and allowed it to bear him in whatever di- 
rection it might fiow. Hence the profound interest 
which he felt in the crusades. They were the apparent 
ellect of tliat fervent devotion wllich it was always his 
aim to cultivate. lie believed them to be the fruit of a 
reawakened spirit in the church. As he was ready to 
sacrifice all for Christ, he was anxious to find some cor- 
responding feeling in the great masses of mankind. But 
he knew that he must not look for this in the way of a 
pure, tranquil, and simple religion, operating the conver- 
sion of the heart, and leaving it tlicn to the quiet deve- 
lopment of. its spiritual virtues. The age was too dark 
and comipt, the temper of men too turbulent, for such 
tilings. If any great general movement was to be liopcd 
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for, it must bo expected according to the chjuracter of the 
times. The crusades appeared to Bernard both as the 
consequence of some inward revolution, and as calculated 
by their very nature to promote the higher interests of 
piety. He thought that warriors, instead of seeking a 
vain glory for themselves alone, or pursuing their career 
with no other aim than that of private aggrandisement, 
or personal 'revenge, might be converted by these sacred 
enterprises into soldiers of the Lord. By exciting the 
enthusiasm of the people, and directing it to objects 
which had, at least, a symbolic holiness, he hoped to 
break the fetters which had so long bound them to the 
base drudgery of the world. 

These convictions and hopes rendered Bernard a firm 
advocate of the crusades; and to none of the churchmen 
of that period were the champions of the holy sepulchre 
more indebted than to him. His ardent eloquence kept 
the general enthusiasm alive, when it would otherwise 
have yielded to opposing influences. It was by his advice 
that the Knights Templars were constituted a regula-r 
order ; and by this, and similar measures, he gave a con- 
sistency to the plans of the crusaders, the benefit of 
which was, in some degree, felt by them throughout the 
following century. 

But the attention of Saint Bernard was soon after 
called to another important movement in the chprch, 
very diiferent in its nature, but no less connected with 
«juestions of the highest interest to mankind. Though 
the specuhitions of learned men rna} appear to have too 
remote a bearing upon the state of the world, to aflect it 
in any sensible degree, no great revolution can take 
place in modes of thought, or systems of reasoning, 
without its being felt, sooner oi‘ later, in the heart of 
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society. It is always useful, therefore, to mark the pe- 
riods when intellectual changes have been attempted by 
men of commanding powers. Many a phenomenon in the 
ordinary mental, or moral, condition of the world, may 
be thereby explained. The mass of mankind, subject 
as they are to common sympathies, are far more under 
the dominion of thought, of reason, and imagination, 
than they themselves believe. The earnest attention, 
therefore, which men like Bernard have paid to the 
speculations of philosophers and theorists, lias been one 
of the duties of their office. They could have pro- 
vided neither for the present nor the future, had they 
wanted the knowledge which such an observation gave 
them. 

The scholastic system of the middle ages was founded 
by Lanfranc, Anselm, and some few other eminent 
churchmen, who, weary of the constant rc])etitions of dog- 
matic theology, desired to subject its principles to the 
test of logic. Their wish was not the ofispring of a 
proud reason, despising the simplicity of divine truth. 
It arose rather from the feeling that if religion were left 
to the defences of ecclesiastical tradition, it would have 
to wage an unequal contest with ’the world. The mo- 
tives of tho.se who originated the seholjistic system can 
never be fairly judged unless due notice be taken of the 
peculiar circumstances under which it arose. Had it 
been commenced at a period when the light of the go.spel 
shone bright and clear, the sph’it of its founders might 
have been suspected. It would then have appeared as 
an antagonist to the truth, known and recognised in its 
completeness. But in the age when it began to exercise 
its influence on Jiiquiring minds, the go.spcl itself lay bur- 
dened under a load of countless superstitious Its light 
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was dimmed; its doctrines perverted; and, when the 
greatest of the schoolmen entered upon their perilous 
path of speculation, it was not because they disputed the 
sufficiency of revelation, or the power of divine grace, to 
pour light into the simplest minds, but because they saw 
the darkness of error and superstition increasing around 
them, and which, churchmen though they were, they 
felt instinctively the present tendencies of the church 
would but increase. 

Of those who most distinguished themselves among 
the schoolmen of the age, was Peter Abelard. This 
celebrated man was born at Palais, near Nantes, in 
tlie year 1079.^‘ From his earliest youth, he exhibited 
signs of extraordinary ability, and his success in the 
studies to which he was devoted, gained him a reputa- 
tion proportioned to his genius. Under Roscelin, one of 
the most famous dialecticians of the time, he first be- 
came imbued with that love of subtle disi)Utation which 
subsequently enticed him into the most questionable 
paths of philosophy. But it was not with a passion for 
learning which might be satisfied by ordinary means, that 
Abelard was inspired. He sought it with an eutliusiasin 
which impelled him io resign everything for its sake. 
Thus, desiring to be freed from the obligations which the 
possession of his paternal estate might impose upon him, 
he gave up his right of inheritance to his younger 
brothers. Having performed this duty, he proceeded to 
Paris, and there commenced his studies under Guillaume 
de Champeaux, the most popular of the teachers of philo- 
sophy then in France. 

After some years of profound study, interrupted only 
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))y an interval of romantic passion, he appeared before 
the world as a teacher of the new system of dialectics. 
But his acuteness was not greater than his eloquence, and 
hence he speedily attracted an auditory far more nume- 
rous than that of the most famous of the men wlio had 
preceded him. With the common topics of the schools, 
he mingled the discussion of the great doctrines of Scrip- 
ture. It was his object to show that the most myste- 
rious principles of revealed religion are in immediate con- 
nexion with those which both the heart and the mind of 
man, when operating healthfully, are most ready to con- 
fess. But he could not speak on subjects of this kind, 
without some allusion to the authorit)' of the church ; to 
its general maxims and traditions. The alarm, therefore, 
which his bold style of argumentation had from the first 
excited, was greatly increased by his apparent opposition 
to the infallibility of the hierarchy. He was accordingly 
stigmatized with the name of heretic ; and in the year 
1121, was summoned before the synod of Soissons, to ex- 
plain certain points in his lately published, “ Introduc- 
tion to Theology.” 

Had it not been for the generous interference of the 
bishop of Chartres, Abelard would probably have been 
condemned by the synod, without being allowed any fair 
opportunity of defending his cause. No persuasion could 
induce the members of the synod to listen to the account 
of his opinions, put into formal and distinct propositions. 
At length it was agreed, that he should be examined be- 
fore another synod, to be assembled in Paris. This, how- 
ever, so alarmed his present judges, that he was again 
summoned before them. Their determination not to 
lot him escape was too evident. The good bishop of 
Chartres knew their temper; and finding his efforts in 
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behalf of the persecuted philosopher vain, he persuaded 
him to yield to necessity, and to quiet the rage of his 
enemies by obeying their commands, and throwing his 
book into the flames. Abelard adopted the advice of his 
venerable friend, and casting the volume into the fire, 
patiently submitted to be sent to a neighbouring convent, 
where he was imprisoned as a heretic. The indignation, 
however, which this proceeding excited in the minds of 
his numerous followers, alarmed the members of the 
synod, and ho was soon delivered from confinement. He 
now returned to his own monastery, and spent some time 
in uninterrupted quiet and meditation. On appearing 
again in public, he was greeted with enthusiastic delight 
by those who properly appreciated his genius. But his 
enemies were still pursuing him ; and he at last resolved 
to escape from strife by burying bimself in a remote soli- 
tude, and passing the remainder of his days in silent 
communion with heaven. 

In fulfilment of this design, he travelled into Bur- 
gundy, and finding a lonely valley, near Troyes, suited 
to his purpose, he there built himself a rude hut of the 
loose stones and branches of trees, with which the 
neighbourhood supplied him. Here he spent a consider- 
able period. At length, the weariness attendant upon 
entire solitude to a mind like his, and the want of the 
common necessaries of life, induced him to resume his 
duties as a public instructor. Opening a school of philo- 
sophy, his lectures were attended by crowds of eager in- 
quirers. The fascination of his eloquence, the depth of 
his reasoning, had the same efiect as in his earlier days, 
and had probably derived a new charm from the pathos 
which experience generally bestows on the language of 
men of genius. 
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But the resumption of^his labours again exposed him 
to the jealous observation of his enemies. They beheld 
with indignation the increasing number of his scholars. 
His hermitage, and the little chapel which he had rudely 
constructed with his own hands, Avere replaced by edi- 
fices more suited to the dignity of his name. Tliis was 
the work of the wealthy students who flocked around 
him; and the chapel of tlic Paraclete, as he delighted to 
call his once solitary place of prayef, became the point of 
reunion for a society, which soon assumed the character of 
an ascetic brotherhood. 

^ The reports which reached the abbot of Clair- 
1140 respecting the opinions taught by Abelard, 

’ filled him with alarm. Nothing would have 
induced him to join the personal enemies of this emi- 
nent man ; but he was easily persuaded to apply the se- 
vere test of his own orthodoxy to the speculations for 
which Abelard, and his pupils, were every day becom- 
ing more famous. At first, he endeavoured by friendly 
converse to convince Abelard of the dangerous nature of 
his doctrines. But this produced no other effect than 
that of increasing the suspicion existing on the one side, 
and the pride of independence characterizing the other. 
In the year 1140, a synod was held at Sens. Abelard 
offered to defend his opinions before that assembly, if 
Bernard would fairly meet him in open debate. But the 
latter, whose tastes and habits o^ mind had nothing in 
common with those of the renovraed dialectician, refused 
the challenge. However justified Bernard must have 
been in the eyes of those who properly considered the 
subject, his unwillingness to enter into a scholastic dis- 
cussion with Abelard was regarded by the admirers of 
the latter, as leaving him master of the field. I'lic effect 
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produced, even on the public thind, was unfavourable to 
the cause in which Bernard was so deeply interested. 
People began to question whether that could be the true 
exposition of divine doctrine, which its most celebrated 
champion feared openly to defend. They forgot that the 
inward convictions of a great and holy mind are of far 
higher worth, as a witness to the truth, than tlie most 
laboured of arguments addressed to the reason. They 
lost sight, moreover, of the important fact, that when Ber- 
nard refused to enter into dispute with Abelai’d, his 
conduct was only that of a person challenged declining 
to contend with an adversary who insisted upon using 
weapons which, from his known skill, must certainly 
secure his triumph. 

But Bernard allowed himself to be moved by the per- 
suasions of his friends. lie agreed, eontrary as it was 
to his own feelings, to appear face to face with Abelard 
at the synod. The meeting took place. The celebrated 
dialectician came to the contest armed at all points with 
thought and argument. Nor was he wanting in devout 
sentiment. There is no just reason to suppose, that, 
though the sense of yast intellectual power might excite 
his natural pride, or confidence, he was le^ anxious than 
his adversary for the glory of Clod. But Bernard, ac- 
cording to his own proper dispositions, took the course 
which we can so much better understand, as agreeing 
with the simple faith and spirit of a Christian, Apply- 
ing to his case the adni' nition which our Lord addressed 
to his apostles, “When they deliver you up, take no 
thought how, or what ye shall speak; for it shall be 
given you in that same hour, what ye shall speak;”"' he 
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made no formal preparation for the encounter with Abe- 
lard. He believed that the promises of the Lord would 
be fulfilled in his behalf ; and on the day appointed he 
appeared before the synod, fearless now of the skill of his 
opponent. Unhappily for the effect which this species of 
lieroism, as exhibited by Bernard, might make upon the 
mind, ho was in a far different position to that of the 
early disciples. They had nothing on which to trust but 
the promise of the Lord; and its literal fulfilment can 
alone account for their unfailing resolution, and the 
grandeur of their triumphs. In Bernard’s case, on the con- 
trary, there was the sympatliy of a powerful party to sti- 
mulate his hope of success. lie knew that the expression 
of his sentiments would be li.stcucd to in the council with 
tlio greatest reverence; and that he had but to insist 
upon Abelard’s condemnation to secure its being pro- 
nounced. 

Tlie synod commenced its proceedings. Abelard pre- 
sented himself declaring liis anxiety to repel the charges 
wliich were brought against him. But, to his confusion, 
he found that the liberty of cxi»ounding Ins opinions, 
fully and clearly, was again deuieil him. Bernard pro- 
duced a number of statements selected -from his wi’itings, 
and a corresponding number of passages from the works of 
the fathers. Then, briefly shomng in what points the one 
diftcred from the other, he demanded of Abelard, whether 
lie would confess that the dogmas which he had put forth 
were false and heretical % Distressed, and, jierhaps, 
alarmed, at seeing how little tolerance the synod was 
disposed to exercise towards him, Abelard at once ap- 
jicaled from its decision to the tribunal of the Komau 
liontiff. Tills awed his judges; but though it deterred 
tliem from passing a sentence whicli might liav*' affected 
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his personal safety, it did not hinder their declaring his 
writings and opinions heretical. 

Had the affair been allowed to stop hero, Abelard 
would probably have quietly resumed his studies, and 
contented himself with his appeal against the decision of 
the synod. But Bernard felt too strongly on the subject 
to refrain from further measures. lie induced the prin- 
cipal members of the council to join with him in address- 
ing the pope. Letters were accordingly dispatched to 
Rome. The pontiff was entreated to confirm the sen- 
tence passed upon Abelard’s writings, and to authorize 
his committal to some convent, where he might be pre- 
vented fi-om doing any further mischief to the orthodoxy 
of the people. 

Abelard was deeply affected at the treatment which he 
received. He abhorred the name of heretic; and, re- 
solving to leave nothing undone which might enable im- 
partial men to judge him aright, he published an apology, 
or confession of faith. In this work he protested so- 
lemnly, in the name of God, that he was not conscious of 
being guilty of tlie things laid to his charge; and that if 
he could be convinced of error, he would willingly and 
gladly renounce it. He further added, that though he 
might, through carelessness, have written, in some re- 
spects, what he ought uot to have written, he had uttered 
nothing with a wrong design, or through pride; that he 
had always spoken in public, and had never concealed 
what he vnrote; that if in any of the numerous lectures 
which he had delivered, extravagances could be pointed 
out, he would not persist in maintaining them ; but that 
as it was his duty to correct the fault.'! which he might 
have committed, he felt it was his duty to refute those 
accusations of error which were falsely brought against 
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him, and to adopt, in this respect, the maxim of Saint 
Augustine, who says, that, “he who is negligent of his 
reputation, is an enemy to himself.” 

The objections to Abelard’s system of doctrine referred 
to some of the most solemn truths of the gospel. But 
these objections were not founded on any definite state- 
ment. They rested only on the mode of his reasoning; 
and on inferences which might be possibly drawn from 
the subtle nature of his argument. His reply, on the 
contrary, to the charges of his adversaries was plain and 
distinct, and it is important to the historical view of the 
theology of the age to hear this great man declaring, 
“ that he abhorred the proposition which had been mali- 
ciously imputed to him, namely, that the Father had a 
perfect power, the Son only a certain power, and the 
Holy Ghost no actual power of any kind.” In opposition 
to this, he asserted that the Son and the Holy Ghost arc 
of the same substance with the Father, and have the 
same power, and the same will. So of our blessed Lord, 
he declared his belief to be, that the only begotten Son 
of God was made man to deliver us from the slavery of 
sin, and from the bondage of the^devil; that He was be- 
gotten of the substance of the Father before all worlds; 
and of the Holy Ghost, that he jn'oceeded from the Father 
and the Son. 

Descending then to other portions of the Christian 
system, he affirmed his conviction to be, “ that the grace 
of God is so necessary to all men that neither nature nor 
freewill is sufficient to salvation ; but that grace must pre- 
cede our will ; follow it, that we may do what we will; and 
accompany, us that we may j)ersevcro.” So also, he 
stated, that “ though God cannot do anything but what is 
agreeable to his i>crfect nature. He has the power to do 
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many things wliich He will never do ; that there are sins 
of ignorance, especially when that ignorance proceeds 
from our neglecting to learn what we ought to know; 
that God often hinders evil, either by preventing the evil 
will of wicked men, or by changing it; and that we have 
all contracted the guilt and punishment of Adam's sin, 
which is to be considered as the cause and original of all 
our sins.” 

Such were the main features of the theology taught by 
Abelard; and though Bernard might be fully justified in 
objecting to the terms in which he sometimes stated his 
opinions, or to the speculations with which he connected 
his exposition of his faith, he had doubtless no reason to 
charge with heresy a man who so solemnly proclaimed 
his adherence to all the great truths taught in the gosj)cl, 
and forming the foundation of all the ci’ccds which had 
ever been adopted by the churcli. 

Abelard’s a2)pcal to Rome was regarded by many as a 
violation of ecclesiastical law ; or rather of the rights of 
the bishops concerned in his condemnation. In former 
times, it would not have been suffered that the sentence 
of independent judges should be called in question by a 
reference even to the i>ope himself. ''•* Bernard, however, 
and his party allowed it in this instance, in deference to 
the apostolic sec, having little doubt, as it appears, that 
their own success would only be rendered so much the 
more conspicuous by the decision of the pontiif. Tludr 
expectations were not disappointed. Innocent II. readily 
assented d) tlio wishes of the man whom lie had so much 
reason to venerate. By a letter directed to Bernard, and 

* Nos autem, licet ai:)]>cllatio ista minus canoiiica vicleroter, sedi 
taincii a])oslolicce (Icfcrcntos, in j)crsunain lioininis liullam voliiimus 
jjrufcnc : 5 ciilcntiain.” — JicrnaiJ. Oj). Id]). JJJT. 
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the archbishops of Rheims and Sens, he ordered that 
Abelard’s writings should be burnt, and that, according 
to their suggestion, he should bo imprisoned in any con- 
vent which they thought best .suited to separate him ef- 
fectually from the world. 

While these measures were in progress, Abelard was 
on his journey to Rome. The monastery of Clugni lay 
at no great distance from the direct route; and he had 
always entertained a profound regard for its present 
abbot, Peter the Venerable. Even the virtues of Bernard 
himself did not shine with greater lustre than those of 
this excellent man. Abelard felt that in his converse he 
might find the sweetest refreshment for his excited, but 
weary si)irit. To Clugni, therefore, he went; and the 
hospitable manner in which he was received, the affec- 
tionate ‘discourse of the abbot, and the respect manifested 
for him by the monks, produced a deep impression on his 
mind. He felt that in such an abode, and among sucli 
men, he could gladly spend the remainder of his days. 
Peter the Venerable beheld with joy the effect which the 
happy tranquillity of his monastery produced on Abelard’s 
mind. He cherished, by every manifestation of sympathy, 
the devout feelings which seemed gradually overcoming 
the power of the passions aroused by the stormy career 
through which he had passed. The influence which he 
thus exercised was soon acknowledged by Abelard him- 
self. He desired the abbot to let him make his perma- 
nent abode at Clugni. .Peter readily consented, and im- 
mediately dispatched a letter to the pope, praying him to 
refrain from publishing his sentence against Abelard, now 
no longer to bo feared. A conference, in the meantime, 
took place l)etween Bernard and the latter. It ended in 
a perfect reconciliation. Abelard continued to enjoy at 
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Clugni all the peace and comfort which he expected to 
derive from the salutary tranquillity of its cloisters. Ilis 
richly stored mind, still retaining its activity, displayed 
its best powers in the instruction which he delighted to 
bestow on the monks, and the value of which the abbot 
was as ready to acknowledge, as the members of his mo- 
nastery were thankful to receive it. But his health was 
daily declining; and at the end of about two years, 
Peter, who watched him with the most aifectionate solici- 
tude, considered it advisable to send him for change of 
air, to a monastery at Chalons sur Saone. There, after a 
short time, his malady assumed a more alarming form ; 
but he was tranquil and resigned. He reviewed his past 
life with the feelings of a humble penitent; and though 
some of the expressions which he used in his last letter 
to Heloise, may be interpreted in a way unfavourable to 
the evangelical character of his sentiments, his death ap- 
pears to have exhibited an edifying proof of the power of 
divine grace to humble the proudest, and to tranquillize 
the most agitated of human spirits.* 

Bernard had still a long season of labour before him 
after the death of Abelard. He was too deeply involved 
in the conduct of public afiairs to be able to follow the 
impulses of his own feelings. The accession of Eugenius 
III. to the pontificate was attended by events which 
threatened the existing state of the church with a speedy 
overthrow. Eugenius w'as the jiersonal friend of Bernard, 
and originally bore the same name. He had been ap- 
pointed by Bernard to the government of a Cistercian 
monastery in Rome, and it wa.s from this position, that he 
was elevated to the highest dignity m the church. Like 
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his predecessors, he had been compelled to leave Rome 
.soon after his election, and find a refuge where he could, 
lie was hospitably received at Viterbo, and there con- 
certed plans for overcoming his sworn enemies the Tibur- 
tincs. He succeeded in raising an armed force suflicient 
for his purpose. Rome gladly 02)cned its gates to him, 
and he enjoyed, for a short time, the honours due to his 
station. But new troubles were excited by the bitter 
hatred of the rival factioii.s. Eugenius was again obliged 
to flee. He went into France. Bernard, in the mean- 
time, employed his utmost influence to restore peace. 
He wrote both to the Romans and to the emperor, entreating 
the former to consider the heavy amount of sin which 
they were heaping upon their con.sciences, and exhorting 
the latter to lend the exiled i^ontilT such aid as might 
enable him to chastise the disturbers of the church. 

But attention was now diverted from the state of alTairs 
at home, to that of the church in the East; or, rather, 
to that of the Christian kingdom founded by the success of 
the first crusaders. The wisdom and energy with which 
Godfrey of Bouillon governed his newly-acquired domi- 
nions, promised a long continuance, of prosperity. But 
liis successors were deficient in the virtues necessary to 
resist the power which daily threatened to overthrow 
tliem. The Saracens hatl already taken Edessa, and their 
rapid advances gave reason to fear that this was but the 
beginning of their triumphs. 

Bernard was among the first to lament these misfor- 
tunes, and to concert measures for the relief of Jerusalem. 
By his persuasion, Eugenius was induced to summon a 
council to meet at VjBzelai, in France. The king con- 
sented to be present. He was attended by his whole 
court, and tlie vast multitude which assembled to witness 
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the proceedings, appeared animated by the same enthu- 
siasm as that which displayed itself at the council of 
Clermont. Bernard’s eloquence increased this feeling; 
and such was the demand for crosses, that, having distri- 
buted the huge packet brought for the purpose, he was 
obliged to tear slips from his own garment to furnish the 
necessary badge for those who were unsupplied. 

Another meeting was held, a few weeks after the 
former, at Chartres. Measures were now proposed for 
the conduct of the intended expedition, and, strange to 
say, it was determined to appoint Saint Bernard himself 
to be the leader of the host. Whatever were the reasons 
on which those who resolved to make him the general of 
their armies acted, they seem to have been as startling to 
Bernard, as they are incomprehensible to the reader of a 
later period. “ I cannot imagine,” he said, in a letter to 
Eugenius, “ what could induce them to elect me as the 
head and leader of the forces. As far as I can judge of 
my strength, it would not be possible for me to accom- 
plish the route. But even if I could, what am I, that I 
, should pretend to arrange an army in t;rder of battle, and 
to march at the lie^ of troops 1 And, supposing that I 
could, what would be further from my profession? I 
conjure you, by the love which you owe mo, not to ex- 
pose me to the will of man, but to consult, in all things, 
the will of God.”'' 

But though he ridiculed the idea of his being ap- 
pointed to conduct tho army, he lost none of his zeal, or 
fervour, in pleading the crusade from city to city, and 
province to province, llius he traversed a large portion 
of France, arousing both the people and the nobles to 
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the duty of joining the expedition. He then passed into 
Germany, and sought the court of the emperor Conrad. 
A vast number of persons had already preimred them- 
selves for the crusade; but they were led by a monk 
whose fanaticism gave licence to the wildest and most 
dangerous passions. Bernard employed his authority in 
checking the disorders which had been created by these 
rude soldiers of the cross. He was received by Conrad 
with the respect due to his character. But his first ad- 
dress produced little eflfect on the mind of the emperor. 
Conrad could not be made to feel an interest in affairs 
unconnected either with his own prosperity, or with that 
of his subjects. Bernard was too wise to e.xpress his dis- 
appointment at the failure of his arguments. He pa- 
tiently awaited other opportunities. The emperor ad- 
mitted him to several private audiences. On these occa- 
sions the venerable abbot exercised all the power of his 
fatherly afiPection and eloquence, to induce him to take a 
course which he believed to be as good for his own spiri- 
tual state, as it would be u-scful to the cause in which he 
wished him to engage. Still he failed of his object; till 
at length, worn out with his entreaties, Conrad one day 
assured him that on the morrow he would give him his 
final answer. Bernard knew that that answer would not 
be such as he wished, if Conrad remained in his present' 
state of feeling. The next day the emperor attended 
divine service with a splendid retinue of guards and 
courtiers. Bernard performed mass; and at the end of 
the seiwice addressed the congregation in a sermon, the 
main subject of wliich was the crusade. When he found 
his hearers most deeply affected by the appeal which he 
was making, he turned to the emperor, and directed his 
discourse to him with such fervour and earnestness, that 
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Conrad could no longer remain , unmoved. Bursting 
into tears, he exclaimed aloud, that he now felt that he 
should be resisting God, if he refused to join the expedi- 
tion; that he was, therefore, ready to assume the cross; 
and would proceed to the holy land, as soon as he could 
assemble his forces. Most of the noblemen present made 
the same declaration. The congregation was moved to 
ecstasies of joy, and Bernard’s triumph was complete, 
lie had thus fulfilled his mission ; and leaving one of the 
most eloquent of his order to exhort the Germans to per- 
severance, he returned to France. 

It was the saddest hour in Bernard’s life, when he re- 
ceived intelligence of the utter failure of the expedition 
from which he had promised so much glory to the church, 
and .so much good to Palestine. The king of France and 
the emperor had Imth risked their riches and their 
honour in the undertaking. They reaped only disap- 
pointment; and the reproaches heaped upon them by 
their subjects, were shared in a large degree by Saint 
Bernard. lie was viewed in the light of a false pro- 
phet. The glowing expressions which he had used 
were recalled to mind. It was remembered how he 
had persuaded the eager multitude, the greater part of 
whom had perished on Mio sandy plains of the East, to 
believe that they were going to reap unfading laurels. 
Ilis addrc.sses to Louis of France, and to the emperor, 
were criticised witli feaiful severity; and piety itself 
seemed expo.sed to obloquy, because the hopes had not 
been fulfilled with which the fervent language of a holy 
man had inspired a crowd of fanatics 

Bernard, though intensely grieved at the result of the 
crusade, was not disposed to confess that the charges 
brought against him were justified l)y the event, lie 
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contended, that the reverses endured by the crusaders, and 
their final defeat, might be traced to their own licen- 
tiousness and folly. Wise and good men were ready to 
acknowledge the truth of Bernard’s argument. They felt 
that the blessing of God could not be looked for when the 
main principles of holiness were violated ; and tliat where 
a general success may be promised to undertakings com- 
menced in the fear of the Lord, and with due attention 
to means and circumstances, it is no proof that the pro- 
mise was not wisely given, if the design fail through the 
folly and wickedness of those engaged in its execution. 

The interval between this occurrence and Bernard’s 
return to France, had been employed in a painful struggle 
against the authors of opinions which had, at least, the aj)- 
pearance of an heretical character, or tendency. Gilbert, 
bishop of Poictiers, was one of the celebrated logicians of 
the age. Like other men of similar commanding intel- 
lect, he beheld with impatience the servile spirit witli 
which the generality of his contemporaries subjected their 
thoughts to the dictates of their predecessors. He ap- 
plied his dialectic art to the doctrines of the clnmch. 
The result was an exposition of the principles of faith, 
which, like most other similar altempts, seemed to re- 
move the one difficulty proper to a divine mystery, only 
to involve it in a multitude of others as proper to it when 
it is converted into an intellectual theory. Eugenius 
being still in France, a synod was assembled at Rheirns. 
Bernard appeared there as the accuser of the bishop. 
The main point of dispute originated in Gilbert’s views 
respecting the mode in which we ought to form our con- 
ception of the Godhead. Neither Eugenius nor Bernard 
could endure the nice distinctions which he introduced 
into his system. But he was supported by a large body 
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of the cardinals, who now began to charge Bernard with 
exercising too great an influence on the pontiff. The 
sentence, therefore, which the latter was ready to pro- 
nounce upon the bishop, fell harmless to the ground. A 
confession of faith had been drawn up by Bernard and 
his friends, as the true creed of the church; but it was 
agreed by both parties, that this should only be regarded 
in the light of a private statement of opinion, on Gilbert’s 
formally submitting himself to the judgment of the pope. 

A dangerous controversy was suppressed by this mu- 
tual forbearance. But other sources of agitation existed. 
The Paulicians of aneient times, and of which so little is 
really known, had their representatives in the middle 
ages. Sects described by the titles of Cathari, Bogomiles, 
and Petrobrusiaus, seem to have preserved, both in the 
East and in the West, a species of traditionary knowledge 
of primitive doctrine and practices. Their origin may be 
traced, in common, to the desire entertained by many 
men of stem principles to purify the church, and to oblige 
the clergy to check the rapid progress of worldly cor- 
ruption, pride, and avarice. The last-named sect was 
founded by Peter de Bruys, a priest, in the south of 
Prance, and who is generally supposed to have derived 
his doctrines from the earnest study of the Bible. He 
regarded the numerous ceremonies of the church as inju- 
rious 10 the simplicity of the gospel ; and the ofi'ering of 
the mass was opposed, in his eyes, to the honour of the 
sacrifice of Christ made, once for all, on the cross. But 
he was inipelled by a zeal which seems to have refu.sed 
the ordinary restraints of prudence. Hence he assailed 
not only the abuses of the church, but the ordinances 
which had Scripture, as well as primitive authority, for 
their support. But he was a man of virtue and holiness. 
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and had the ruling ecclesiastics of the time acted towards 
him with mildness and discretion, he might probably 
liave been induced to give up that which was erroneous 
in his system, and most injurious to the tranquillity of 
the church. Instead, however, of proceeding thus, they 
represented him in the most odious character to the 
people, and succeeded at last in provoking an infuriate 
rabble to hurry him to the scaffold, and satisfy their 
thirst for his blood, without waiting for even the form of 
a trial. 

But the sect which Peter de Bruys had founded was 
not diminished by the persecutions to which it was ex- 
posed. It obtained another leader in the person of 
Henry of Lausanne, a monk and a deacon. Ilis know- 
ledge of Scripture, and natural ability, made him a power- 
ful preacher. The influence which he acquired over his 
followers rendered him a formidable opponent to the clergy, 
whose vices he reproved with fearless severity. It was 
not till after a career of many years that the court of 
Rome could find a favourable opportunity for apprehend- 
ing him. At length he was brought before the papal 
legate, sent with Bernard into Languedoc for the purpose. 
Being sentenced to perpetual impnsonment he was com- 
mitted to a convent, where he soon after died. But his 
followers cherished his memory with profound affection, 
and thus another sect, under the name of the Ilenricians, 
was added to those already existing. 

Alarming, however, as was the attitude assumed by 
such reformers as Peter de Bruys and Henry of Lausanne, 
it had none of the terrors for Rome which were inspired 
by the name of Arnold of Brescia. This remarkable man 
was a scholar of Abelard. He had been admitted to the 
priesthood ; and was distinguished not only for his ge- 
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nius, but for his sound practical understanding, and his 
desire to accomplish a refonnation in the church, which 
might be attended with a corresponding improvement in 
the general state of the people. Ilis first endeavour was 
to convince the clergy, that they could not, without vio- 
lating the duties of their calling, claim for themselves 
temporal power, honours, or riches. The higher their 
dignity, the more heavily fell the censures of Arnold upon 
those whom they reached. No exception was made in 
favour of bishops, cardinals, or even the pope himself. A 
strange excitement was produced at Rome by tlie fervent 
and daring eloquence of this new reformer. As his ad- 
dresses on the practical correction of abuses were wholly 
free from any logical subtleties, they were easily made 
applicable to the purposes of those political reformers who 
now abounded in Romo. 

Arnold himself was soon induced to form a systematic 
plan of reform, lie desired to liberate the people from 
the domination of the church in civil matters, and to 
restore the government of ancient times. His word was 
sufficient to stimulate the Roman citizens to the wildest 
enthusiasm. They panted for the liberty which he so 
eloquently described; and, in the end, the people rose, 
determined no longer to submit to the ignominious bond- 
age to which fraud, ignorance, and corruption had bowed 
them. But thus roused, they refused to be guided by 
the pure and nolde spirit which had taught them to de- 
sire truth and liberty. They proceeded to acts of vio- 
lence whii'.h threatened Rome with desolation. Arnold 
deeply lamented their conduct. lie laboured to elevate 
their sentiments, and so to correct the evil? which at- 
tended the insurrection. Ilis influence might in time 
have accomplished the grand moral change upon which 
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his tliouglits wore fixed ; but on the accession of Adrian 
IV. to the papal ihr()iK3 lie was obliged to flee. Tlie new 
pojie ])laced the city under an interdict as tlie jienalty 
of its^adlierciice to the o])inions of Arnold. Terrified at 
the gloom which pervaded the capital; trembling lest 
some awful judgment might foil upon those who had thus 
caused the voice of supplication and praise to be silenced 
at the^ altars, tlie clergy and magistrates assembled toge- 
tlier, and presenting themselves befoi’c tlie iiontiff, promised 
to exert tlicir power to the utmost to root out Arnold’s 
lieresy. Adrian readily listened to their declarations. 
The emperor Frederic Barbarossa was on Ids way to 
Rome. Three cardinals were sent to meet him. One of 
their jirincipal demands of the sovereign was the sur- 
render of Arnold of Brescia into the hands of the ponti- 
fical officers. It suited Frederic’s immediate jiolitical 
purposes to grant this demand. Arnold was appre- 
hended, conveyed to Rome, fixed to a stake and burnt 
to deatli; his ashes being thrown into the Tiber, lest his 
devoted followers might collect them, as relics more pre- 
cious in tlieir eyes than those which the (‘hurcli had itself 
tniasured. 

Bernard did not suiTive to see tlie end of Arnold’s 
career. Sternly as lie had opposed every speeiijs of he- 
resy, and er'cry inoveinent in a contrary direction to that 
of the dominant church, he had never permitted liis zeal 
to temj)t him into justifying any act of harharity. Ba- 
nishment, or confinement iii a monastery, appears to liave 
been the highest penalty which lie ever desired to see in- 
flicted upon those, whose opinions might bo harmful to 
the cause which was so sacred in his eyes. 

The last days of this venerable man were passi'd at 
Olairvanx. A heavy sickness preyed upon his frame, and 
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he could scarcely move from his couch. On one occasion, 
indeed, by that wonderful force of soul which the desire 
of doing good could always rou.se into action, he found 
strength to leave his bed, and make a journey to Treves, 
where his presence and pi-a3'ers availed to quiet a dispute 
between the archbishop and the people, which had long 
proved injurious to the diocese. On his return from this 
expedition, he prepared himself for his daily-expected 
dissolution, llis hours were divided between the prac- 
tice of devotion, and the composition of his celebrated 
work on “ Consideration.” But his sufferings increased as 
end drew nearer. They were uusoothed by the slightest 
interval of repose; and he could only comfort himself 
with the thought that he had a Redeemer through whoso 
merits “ all things work together for good to them that 
love God : to them that ai'e the called according to his 
jnirposo.” In a letter which he sent to his friend, the 
abbot of Bonueval, ho .said, “Tntreat that Saviour who 
willeth not the death of a sinner, not to delay, but still to 
guard my departure. Aid me by 3’our prayers, for I liavc 
no merits of iny own, that tlic enemy of our salvation 
may lind no place open where he may fix his tooth, or 
inflict a Avound.”* The moment of deliverance at length 
airived, his meek dependence upon the merits of the one 
only luideemer and Savi(.ur, affording an edifying con- 
trast to the proud doctrin-.’ of human suffnaency. It was 
this which rendered the name of Saint Bernard so dear 
to those whoso hope of Si.lvation was derived from the 
go.spel alone , which gave him, during his long career, such 
a superiority to men like Abelard; and which seems to 

* "Curate mmiiro votis calcaneuin nudum ineritis, ut is <[ui in.si- 
diatur invenirc non possit unde figat deiitcin, et vuliius inlligat.” — 
S. Bernard! A'^ita. anc. olano. Op. t. ii. ji. 172. 
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have been almost the only thing wanting to render the 
concluding passages in the history of the latter as edify- 
ing as the end of Bernard’s. 

The death of a man like the abbot of Clairvaiix would, 
at any time, have been a loss to tlie world. But it was 
especially so at the period when it took place. lie has 
been popularly spoken of as the last of the fathers. But 
he was more to his age than that which is implied in tliis 
title. Ilis influence was felt in every class of society. 
Strife-loving spirits were silenced by his rebukes, or his 
persuasions; he O})poscd the power of holiness to the cor- 
nij)tions favoured by the tendencies of the age; and 
though his long-formed habits of thought, his state and 
circumstances, naturally rendered him the opponent of 
tliose who openly desired a reformation, he did, in reality, 
))y the power of his persuasion, sanctified and elevated by 
the grace which he ever sought fi'om heaven, retard tlie 
j»r()gress of a sensual and worldly system, and convince 
those who were awake to the voice of divine truth, that 
it is truth alone, whatever be the system under which it 
is presented, that can render men Aviso or good. Ber- 
nard, in short, was one of the few .men whose own spirits 
are so thoroughly imbued with the grace of liolincss as to 
enable them to Avork beneficially U})on the minds of 
(»tliers, not according to tlie narrow measure of their ])osi- 
livc knoAvlcdge, but according to the fulness and power 
of heavenly grace. 
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Little instruction can he deriveil from a dry catalogue of 
iiaincs, or from a summary of events, wliicli may cither 
have been unattended by any important results, or which 
may be of a kind requiring an investigation not iitted to- 
tlio object ill view. We shall, therefore, mention only 
such of the Koman pontifls, and other great men of the 
following centuries, as contributed to give a particular 
l)ias to the age in wliich they appeared. So, also, with 
regard to events. It will be sullicient for our purpose to. 
sjieak of those which really aflected the state of tlic 
cluirch, and religion, and the consequences of which were 
seen in the improved, or deteriorated state of the Chris- 
tian coiiiinunity. 

Jlefore the end of the twelfth century, the Roman 
church liad become the recognised centre of Christendom. 
It ha(i acquired this prominent position by a concurrence 
of circumstanc(‘s, all tending to depress the power of other 
states and churches, hj isnlatiiig them from each other, 
wliih' they were taught to regard Rome as the common 
mother of all. The acknowledged antiquity of that 
church; the ability of many of its prelates; its peculiar 
relations to the empire both in the East and in the West; 
tfie disposition of niankind, especially in periods of dark- 
xuss and confusion, to cling to any institution which 
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nllcvs a rallying-point ; all these circumstauces may he 
viewed as having materially contributed to secure for 
Home that eminence and authority to which it laid claim 
on other, and more theoretical, pretensions. 

The emperor Frederic Barbarossa by reasserting the 
dignity of the crown, threatened the popes with the loss 
of some portion of that grandeur which they had been 
gradually acc^uiring since the time of Gregory VII. Such 
was the force of the maxims which were now current re- 
specting the divine origin of ecclesiastical authority, that 
neither the turbulence of the Roman j)eople, nor the dis- 
sensions among the clergy themselves, so fre<|uontly lead- 
ing to disputed elections, had been sufficient to prevent 
the growth of pontifical power. Frederic, however, had 
both more energy and more political wisdom than his 
jiredcccssors. When he arrived in Rome, Adrian ap- 
proached him with mingled fear and haughtiness. It 
was expected that Frederic would perform the act of 
homage, which it had now become usual for the temporal 
sovereign to render to the head of the church. But 
Adrian looked in vain for the emperor to make the cus- 
tomary obeisance, and to come to his side, and hold his 
stiiTup while lie dismounted his liorse. Not being thus 
honoured, he left the emperor to wonder at his precipi- 
tate retreat ; nor was it till the courtiers of Frederic had 
persuaded him to regard the vain ceremony as an act, 
which he might well afford to perform for the sake of 
peace, that the Roman people dare think themselves safe 
from a sanguinary conflict. 

Adrian’s subsequent conduct was little favourable to 
the peace of the church. lie trampled on the rights of 
kings with a species of tyrannous contempt even more in- 
sult insr than that of Ilildebraml. In an interview which 
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his legate, Cardinal Roland, had with the emperor in his 
own court, the haughty ambassador openly asked, “ From 
whom has the emperor the empire, if not from the pope?” 
The count palatine, Otho of Wittclsbach, who held at the 
moment the sword of state in his hand, yielding to the 
indignant feeling which inspired him, raised the formid- 
able weapon, and would have let it fall upon the cardi- 
nal’s neck, had not one of the attendants suddenly seized 
liis arm. To the German prelates, the whole affair was 
fraught with the most painful consequences. They de- 
sired to show their reverence for the pontifl’ but they 
would not violate the duty which they owed their sove- 
reign. When the pope reproached them for their con- 
duct, they replied with equal firmness and dignity : “ Two 
regulations have been established among us; and accord- 
to them must the state be governed ; the laws of tlic em- 
perors, and the good customs of our forefathers. These 
limits we neither will nor can transgress. To our father, 
the pope, we will readily pay the homage which we owe 
him; but the imperial crown is independent; and we 
a.scribc its possession to divine goodness alone.” 

A brief interval of peace only occun-ed betAveen this 
dispute and the death of Adrian, in 11.59. Italy exhi- 
bited a deplorable spccta'de of war and civil dissension. 
The Milanese had long employed their power in oppress- 
ing the neighbouring cities ; and Frederic mai’ched against 
tlicm with an army, consisling of a hundred thousand in- 
flintry, and fifteen thousand cavalry. No sooner had he 
crossed the Alps than the Milanese sent to implore his 
clemency. He listened favourably to their appeal ; but 
scarcely had he agreed to spare the city, on its pro- 
mised return to allegiance, when his ministers and am- 
bassadors, whom he had sent to Milan, Avere treated with 
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the most insulting violence. Fired with indignation, he 
now made a solemn vow, that he would never put the 
imperial crown upon his head again, till he had destroyed 
the city.. 

Three years were occupied in the war with the Mi- 
lanese, and it ended with the de.struction of Milan, and 
tlie expulsion of its numerous inhabitants. Adrian, how- 
{!ver, was of too stern a temper to be terrified into hum- 
bling himself even before so victorious a sovereign as 
Frederic. He continued to use the same lofty language ; 
and it was his death only which delivered tlie emperor 
fn)m so determined an antagonist. 

The election of Alexander the Third" Avas attende<l 
with disgusting turbulence. Octavian, another pretender 
to the dignity, tore the pontifical robe from his shoulders, 
and, putting it on his own, proclaimed himself the right- 
ful successor of Saint Peter. The emperor rejoiced in 
tlie opportunity of exercising his power in such a contro- 
versy. Having summoned a council at Pavia, he treated 
the cardinals who ajipearcd as the representatives of 
Alexander, Avith open contempt. The result of the pro- 
ceedings Avas the acknoAvledgment of Octavian, under the 
title of Victor III., as the head of the church. 'I’lms a 
ucAV schism Avas created ; and it Avas continued even after 
the death of Victor, Frederic then securing the election 
of another anti-pope, avIio assumed the name of Pascal III. 
A sanguinary conflict Avhich took place in Rome itself, 
between the Romans and the imperial troops, was fol- 
lowed by a pestilence, which added to the general confu- 
sion. Raynald, archbishop of Cologne, and the emperor’s 
chancellor, four other bishops, eight dukes, and a vast 
number of nobles, fell victims to the plague ; and the ge- 
neral exclamation wa.s, that God had thus stretched out 
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his hand to punish tlic emperor for tlie injury done to 
Saint Peter’s and the other sacred edifices in the city. 
Frederic saw the danj^er to whicli he was exposed ; and, 
victorious as he had been, was obliged to esoape into 
Germany, under the cover of a disguise. Peace was at 
length established between him and pope Alexander; and 
the world had reason to hope that by the union of two 
such men, the highest interests of the church and society 
might ha permanently promoted. Rut soon after the 
deatli of Alexander, otlier causes of dispute were created 
by Ids successors, and though they j)roduced no fm'inid- 
ablc agitation, tlie progr(\ss of those better sentiments 
which were beginning to l)e cherished, was checked and 
discouraged. Frederick Idmself perished in an expedi- 
tion to tlie Holy Land. Advanced as he was in years, lie 
retained his youthful fire and vigour. The army which 
he led had reached the banks of the river Cj^dnus. He 
might liave passed the stream by means of a bridge ; but 
he could not brook delay, and spurring his charger, he 
plunged into the water, regardless of the force of the cur- 
rent. For some time he bore bravely up against the 
stream. At last, Ids Jiorse was overjiowered by its vio- 
lence, and his agonized veterans beheld from the bank 
tlieir old victorious commander borne helpless down the 
stream 

Political events were intimately connected, through tlie 
whole of the jieriod designated as the middle ages, with 
the slate and progress of the church. Tlds may be ac- 
counted for by the fact, that each of the two great 
powers regarded itself as tlie rival of the other, and as 
having some vital iiit(irest to sup]>ort which could not be 
preserved without tlie subjugation of its antagonist. 
Here was the error of Hildebrand, and his imperial rival; 
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aiul to the same cause may Ijo altiibulLal the fa^ul 
mistake committed by so liiany succeeding popes and 
emperors. Could they but have been induced to con- 
sider sedately the nature of the trtists witli which they 
were respectively charged ; could they liavo been taught 
the indisputable truth, that as there may be many circles 
with one centre, so there may ))c systems temporal and 
spiritual, radiating from one point, and harmonizing witli 
each other by the relations of a common utility; tlicy 
might then have also learnt, that their real power would 
be advanced by the success of the divine plan in wlilcli 
it originated; and that whatever retarded tliat, wiis, in 
tlie very nature of things, injurious to their own dignity 
■ and glory.* 

Frederic's son and successor, Henry, was a proud, arbi- 
trary, and ungenerous prince. It was lie who retained as 
a prisoner our .brave Richard, the Lion-hearted, in the 
fortress of Trieffels; and his general conduct was cal- 
culated to inspire not only his own people, but Europe at 
large, with the profoundest hatred of his condmd. His 
death, which occurred in 1197, left the tljrone to be oc- 
cupied by his son Frederic, then onl}^ eiglit years old. 
This afforded the turbulent spirits *of Germany and Italy 
a favouralile opportunity for reviving their .schemes. In- 
nocent 111. saw with plea.sure the election of rival empe- 
rors; and Otho IV., by styling himself king of Rome, “by 
the grace of God, and the pop(?,” olitaincd the pontiff s fa- 
vour, and the splendid formality of a coronation. But 
Otho soon grew tired of such a vassalage, and Frederic 
was, in due time, allowed peaceable jios.^ession of his im- 
lierial rights. At his coronation in Aix-la-Ohaj)elIc, and 
again when the ceremony was rei)cated at Rome, in 1220, 
he promised to take part in a new crusade. The ca^’ 0 .s, 
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however, of his state would not allow him to fulfil the 
vow which he had made; and he was, therefore, com- 
pelled to obtain of the popes a temporary dispensation. 
Innocent III. had sought by every means in his power to 
induce the emperors to engage in an expedition to the 
holy land. That ambitious pontiff contemplated the 
complete subjection of kings and princes to his sway. 
John of England, and Philip of France, had felt the full 
weight of his anathemas; and the tyranny which he 
sought to exercise over sovereigns he employed against 
his own brethren, it being the fundamental maxim of his 
system, that all bishops were, at best, but the vicars 
of the Roman pontiff. 

Nothing could be better calculated to aid the estab- 
lishment of principles like these, than the renewal of the 
crusades. The passions which such undertakings in- 
spired, disposed men to submit implicitly to the supposed 
demands of religion, whatever the form they assumed. 
Innocent, whose abilities were equal to his pride and am- 
bition, was well aware of this, and could see clearly the 
advantages to,be derived from engaging the emperor, and 
other princes, in an attempt to restore the declining king- 
dom of Jerusalem. Honorius, who succeeded him, had 
the same desire to aggrandize the church, but not the 
same temper, or the same detennination ; and Frederic 
wa.s still able to elude, the obligations of his vow. On 
the accession, however, of Gregory IX., he found his posi- 
tion daily becoming more diflScult. The new pontiff 
threatened with ecclesiastical censures those who had as- 
sumed the cross, but delayed to fulfil the promise of em- 
barking for the holy land. Frederic was at this time in 
bad health, and he pleaded his sickness as a sufficient 
reason for further indulgence. Gregory refused to be- 
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lieve the assertions of the monarch, and immediately pro- 
nounced against him a sentence of excommunication. 

This was the commencement of a dispute which for 
the length of time which it continued, and for its lament- 
able consequences, was one of the saddest of those created 
by the rivalry of the church and the state. Gregory was 
far advanced in yearn, hut the violence of his acts almost 
exceeded that of Hildebrand, or Innocent. He not only 
fulminated his anathemas against the emperor, but he 
laid his dominions under an interdict, freed his subjects 
from their oath of allegiance, and raised an army to in- 
vade his territories. When Frederic, in fulfilment of his 
vow, departed for Palestine, no change was produced in 
the conduct of the pontiff. He still preserved his hostile 
position ; attacked Apulia with his forces, and sought to 
unite the several European princes in a general invasion 
of the imperial domains. 

Whatever might have been Frederic’s original inten- 
tions with regard to the holy land, it was manifestly his 
duty to hasten back to the defence of his kingdom.* 
He accordingly established a truce with Saladin, and re- 
turned with all speed to Europe. In a campaign against 
the papal forces in Sicily and Italy, he gained a succes- 
sion of victories which alarmed even Gregory himself. 
He made overtures of peace. Frederic readily listened to 
his offers; a reconciliation was efl’ected, and the ban 
under which the emperor and his subjects had so long 
been placed, was solemnly annulled. 

But Gregory had not gained the triumj)h for which he 

* Frederic recovered Jerusalem and some other cities which had 
fallen into the hands of the Saracens, and was himself crowned king 
of Jerusalem. Gregory’s malice had pursued him even to Palestine, 
and the army and clergy were forbidden to obey him. — Kohlrausch. 
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had employed so many arts. Indignant at the notion of 
defeat, he soon resumed his insulting conduct towards the 
emperor. The anathema was repeated; war again pro- 
claimed ; and a plan laid for rendering Frederic an object 
of fear and hatred to the whole Christian world. Gre- 
gory considered that if he could induce a large body of 
cardinals and bishops to meet in solemn council, and to 
agree with him in a sentence of deposition against the 
emperor, the awe excited in men’s minds by the decree 
of a synod, agreeing with his own anathemas, would blight 
f(jr ever the name of the imperial offender. 

Frederic heard of the pontiff’s proceedings with equal 
anger and contempt, lie took immediate measures to 
assert his power, and to punish his enemies for their un- 
worthy machinations. The bisliops upon whom Gregory 
chiefly depended for the success of his scheme were to as- 
semble at Genoa, and proceed to Rome by sea. Frederic 
doliglited in satire, and was one of the cleverest hu- 
mourists of his age. llis very habits of mind, therefore, 
would have led him to rejoice at the oj)portunity of hum- 
bling his adversaries, and exposing them, at the same 
time, to ridicule. Tlie jtope had now furnished him with 
just such an occasion for the exercise of his ingenuity as 
he desired By sending a vessel well anned to intercept 
the one on which the ]y!Sjio])s were aboard, lie effectually 
prevented the success of their plans. No resistance was 
ciffered to the attack made upon them. They quietly 
allowed themselves to be made prisoners, and Frederic 
liad the ,'atisfactiou to see his intended judges safely 
lodged in one of his strongest fortresses. 

This was a cruel disappointment to the aged pontiff. 
He saw his most hojKd'ul scheme overthrown by the pru- 
dence of the emperor, and ridicule thrown upon tlie plans 
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which lie had framed with such care and perseverance. 
He had now attained, it is said, near his hundredth year; 
but he had strength enough left to feci the agonies of de- 
feated ambition. lie heard of what had taken place 
with a paroxysm of rage ; and soon after fell into a state 
of/ lethargy from which he never recovered. 

It might have been hoped that the death of this 
liaughty and ambitious pontiff would lead to the restora- 
tion of tranquillity. But his successor, Innocent IV., had 
imbibed the same unhappy notion, that the interests of 
the church required tlie humiliation of the temporal 
power. The same mistrust, therefore, continued to pre- 
vail between the two parties, and the pontiff hastening to 
Lyons, dared to summon Frederic to appear before a 
council in that city. Some delay was desired on the 
part of the monarch. Fourteen days were allowed him; 
but he then announced that he considered it unbecoming 
his dignity to answer before such a tribunal; and sen- 
tence was immediately pronounced against him as a 
heretic and church-robber. Frederic’s courtiers and mi- 
nisters were terrified at the sound of the anathejpas 
hurled against their master. But he himself regarded 
them with contemiit, and called itj^ion the princes of the 
empire to free themselves from such an intolerable yoke. 
Innocent treated these movements on the part of the em- 
peror, in the same manner as the latter had treated his 
own anathemas. Both continued to preserve the attitude 
of defiance, till death, in 1250, removed Frederic from 
the scene of strife. Innocent survived him about four 
years. The succeeding pontiffs were less turbulent or 
ambitious; and it was not till 1271, when Gregory X. 
ascended the papal throne, that the progress of ecclesias- 
tical power again attracted general attention. Gregory 
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renewed the loftiest pretensions of his renowned prede- 
cessor of the same name. He proclaimed himself, as su- 
preme pontiff, lord of all states and kingdoms ; and thus, 
when the German princes hesitated about the choice of 
an emperor, he addressed them in a letter, in which he 
declared, that if they deferred any longer the election of 
a sovereign, he would elect one for them. 

The successors of this pontiff, when' not prevented by 
the infirmities of old age, or a natural indisposition for 
political strife, pursued the same plans- for the aggran- 
dizement of their order. In 1292 the throne was left 
vacant by the death of Nicolas IV., and near three years 
elapsed before the factious cardinals could agree on the 
choice of his successor. They at length determined to 
exalt an aged ascetic, Peter di Murrone, to the splendid 
eminence. No one, perhaps, could have been found more 
fitted by his sanctity to gain respect for the pontificate, 
or less able or disposed to advance the views of his am- 
bitious advisers. His elevation produced no effect upon 
his long-formed habits of devout self-denial. Nothing 
coiAd induce him to live otherwise than as an ascetic; 
and his demeanour and conversation presented a curious 
contrast to those of the proud, licentious ecclesiastics who 
crowded to his court. 

It required but a few months to convince the cardi- 
nals, who had raised tie aged Celestine to the throne, 
that as long as he retained the dignity, their most fa- 
vourite schemes must continue in abeyance. Weary of 
the cares and disgusts which he had to endure, the aged 
pontifi’ himself sighed for the solitude from which he had 
been forced. It was with a ready ear, therefore, that he 
listened to the advice which was given him to resign the 
throne. In less than four months after his election, he 
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abdicated the papacy, and the cardinal, Benedict Gajetan, 
who had been the foremost among those who advised the 
resignation of the venerable . Celestine, was elected his 
successor. He assumed the title of Boniface VIII. The 
doubts entertained by a powerful party respecting the abdi- 
cation of the late pope, were confirmed by an appeal to the 
canon law. But Boniface despised both the rank and the 
arguments of his opponents. The family of Colonna in vain 
endeavoured to chastise his insolence. He attacked their 
possessions; levelled their favourite town of Palestrina 
with the dust ; and compelled as many as bore the name, 
and fell into his hands, to perfora the most humiliating 
acts of submission. Some, however, of the family es- 
caped, and hastening into France, they excited Philip the 
Fair, already suflSciently hostile to Rome, to tlircaten Bo- 
niface with all the terrors of a general council. The in- 
dignation which his conduct to the Colonni had inspired, 
was deepened by the reports of his treatment of the aged 
and saint-like Celestine. Alarmed at the notion to 
which his own imagination only had given birth, that the 
venerable man might desire to reascend the abdicated 
throne, he put him into close confinement ; set persons to 
watch his actions, and catch any expression of returning 
ambition which might fall from his lips. In this manner 
he kept him prisoner, till a peaceful death relieved him 
from the persecution to which he was so unjustly ex- 
posed. 

The hour of retribution arrived in due time. King 
Philip had resolved that Boniface should appear before 
the proposed council. He accordingly sent his chancellor, 
William of Nogaret, into Italy, to summon him with all 
the solemnity proper to so high an occasion. Nogaret 
was devoted to his sovereign, but a man of violent tem- 
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per, and ill calculated to perforin an office like that with 
which .he was intrusted. Boniface had retired to his 
country-seat at Anagni. Thither the chancellor led hLs 
retinue of armed attendants. Their war-cry as they en- 
tered the peaceful town was, “ Long live king Philip, and 
death to pope Boniface.” The unhappy pontiff at once 
felt that his doom was sealed. Summoning his servants, 
he clad himself in his robes of state, and putting the 
tiara on his head, and taking the cross, and the keys, in 
his hand, he ascended the pontifical chair, lie was found 
thus seated by Nogaret and his followers. Some mem- 
bers of the Colonna family were present, and after a fierce 
altercation, Boniface was delivered as a prisoner into the 
hands of tire soldiers, who formed part of the chancellor’s 
retinue. lie remained under their guard for three days. 
The inhabitants of Anagni then rose tumultuously to 
effect his deliverance. They succeeded in overpowering 
the French, and the pontiff making his escape hastened 
to Rome. But ho had suffered more than his haughty 
spirit could bear ; and he died broken-hearted, while 
taking measures to avenge himself upon Philip and his 
ministers. 

Boniface was succeeded by Benedict XL, and the king 
of France had the good policy to send immediately to 
the new pontiff to demand absolution for the offences 
which he Iiad committed against his predecessor. Bene- 
dict had no desire to continue the dispute, and instantly 
granted the pardon required. But so placable a temper 
was not likely to meet witli many admirers in the then 
state of the Roman court. Benedict died after a pontifi- 
cate of eight montlis, and it was commonly believed of 
poison. 

While such were the events which took place in the 
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church, as vicAvcd in its common and outward relations 
to the world, the power of the Holy Spirit was wonder- 
fully exercised in the defence and furtherance of the 
gospel. It ought not to be doubted, but that in the 
midst of the most agitated provinces of the visible church, 
there were men in true communion with Christ; men 
whose souls eagerly thirsted for more knowledge, for 
purer means of grace, and a higher degree of spiritual 
liberty, than the ago in which tliey lived allowed. A cor- 
rupt clergy, turbulent times, and the increase of su- 
perstition, may all so work to the debasement of 
cliurches, as to deprive them of their noblest features. 
Cut the relation in which the individual members of 
these churches stand to the Saviour, the sovereign and 
everlasting head of the universal church, is not neces- 
sarily destroyed by the unfaithfulness, the corruption, or 
agitation of the communities to which they belong. 
Known to Christ, as living members of his mystical body, 
they may stiil be sanctified by his grace, and so be pre- 
served from darkness and reprobation in the midst of the 
most degraded masses of professing Christians. 

But the testimony whicli belicTvers so circumstanced 
can render to the power of divine truth is obtained with 
difficulty. It is only when they are collected in distinct 
companies; when events have tended to make them 
known to each other as witnesses to the gospel, that the 
record of their struggles and confessions can be made 
available to the purposes of religious history. 

The Waldenses were early placed in a position like 
that alluded to. Though not necessarily seimrated from 
communion with the Roman church, they were driven 
to examine well their own position as Christians, and 
to provide for their spiritual defence and nourishment 
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out of the resources which they could find in the gospel 
itself. 

Claude, archbishop of Turin, who lived in the times of 
Charlemagne, and of Louis the Debonaire, promoted a sys- 
tem both of doctrine and discipline in striking opposition 
to the peculiar tendencies of the dominant churches. He 
combated the use of images, the invocation of saints, 
pilgrimages, and the supremacy of the popes.* The in- 
fluence which Claude had exercised, was long felt through- 
out the districts which formed his extensive diocese. 
They remained faithful to the principles of that simple 
evangelical faith which it was his object to establish 
among them. During the gloom of the next two centu- 
ries, they lost, it is probable, some portion of that intelli- 
gence and exalted spirituality which distinguished them • 
in the time of their apostolic bishop. The age was one of 
singular darkness, and it is hardly to be supposed that 
the valleys of Piedmont could wholly escape the influence 
of such a general decline and corruption. But the 
strongest evidence exists to show, that the people of this 
district retained, throughout the worst times, a know- 
ledge of evangelical doctrine, which was sufficient to de- 
fend them against the prevalent superstitions of other 
churches. 

In the twelfth century, new vigour was imparted to 
the religious communities of the Vaudois, by the acces- 
sion of Peter Waldo, and his followers, to their party. 
Waldo was a rich citizen of Lyons. In the year 1175, 
he disposed of his possessions, and devoting himself to 
the service of divine truth, began a translation of the 
Scriptures into the vulgar tongue. Not confining himself 


* Leger. Histoire Goneralc des Eglisos Vaudoises. — p. 137. 
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to this species of labour, he discoursed to the people in 
the streets, on the principal doctrines of the gospel ; and, 
in order to prove that that which he taught them was not 
contrary to the faith of the early church, he translated 
passages from the fathers, and continued his efforts till 
he had convinced a vast number of his hearers, that the 
church of Rome had renounced the pure doctrine of 
(Jhrist; that purgatory, the mass, the worship of saints, 
and prayers for the dead, were unholy inventions; and 
that it was the duty of all, in regard to religion, to obey 
God, and not man. 

Waldo was soon made to feel the effects of the indig- 
nation whicli his preaching had excited in the church. 
The ruling ecclesiastics rose against him; and he with 
difficulty escaped from their hands. To what country, 
or province he directed his steps is uncertain. It is pro- 
bable, however, that the earlier part of his career, on 
leaving Lyons, was spent among the brethren of the 
Piedmontese valleys. With them he would enjoy that 
communion of which even the boldest spirits feel the need 
in times of trial ; and from their enlightened and experi- 
enced teachers he might learn to cgn’cct wliat was extra- 
vagant in his views, or to enlarge his system of doctrino 
according to the measure of the gospel. 

But Waldo appears to have passed only a small portion 
of his life among the Vaudois. lie travelled into the 
Low Countries ; traversed a considerable part of Germany, 
and then pursued his journey into Bohemia, where he is 
said to have converted a considerable number of the 
people, leading them to a far clearer knowledge of the 
spiritual nature of Christianity, than that which they ori- 
ginally possessed. It is evident, indeed, even from the 
slight notices which exist of his labours and wanderings, 
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that he followed with unwavering fortitude, what he be- 
lir^ted to be the pure teaching of the gospel. Even 
allowing for the errors incidental to a state of powerful 
excitement, and constant antagonism, the doctrines which 
he sought to inculcate embodied the saving truths of 
evangelical religion ; and it was the fundamental principle 
of his system, that every human addition to these truths, — 
that the pomps and ceremonies which it was supposed 
might render them more acceptable to mankind, could 
only tend to the corruption of the gospel, or to the dark- 
ening of the light, which it was the especial ministerial 
duty of the pliurch to keep clear and shining. 

Waldo had no desire to take the part of a schismatic, 
or to separate himself unnecessarily from communion 
with Rome. At the beginning of his course, he earnestly 
endeavoured to conciliate the pope and his advisers, by 
submitting to their judgment his translations of Scrip- 
ture, and a proposal to establish an order of missionaries, 
or preachers for the poor. There was then at Rome an 
Oxford divine, Walthcr Mapes, a man of learning, but too 
proud to suppose, for a moment, that anything wise or 
good could be found* in a simple ingenuous mind, un- 
aided by the powers of scholastic logic. Not discovering, 
therefore, in Waldo’s writings the traces of any profound 
sul)t1ety, he spoke with contempt of his pretensions, and 
advised the pope to rciase him that authority which lie 
was so anxious to obtain to form a religious society. 

Considering the facilities which were commonly ren- 
dered, in these times, for the establishment of monastic 
orders, it appears to have been as impolitic, as it was ty- 
rannical, on the part of the Roman court, to deny the 
privilege to such a man as the rich and devout citizen of 
Ly<ins. Ry contemptuously rejecting his offers, to devote 
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himself to the work of the gospel, and the church, they 
compelled him to make choice between the service; of 
man and the service of God, or between the obedience 
which he owed to human authority, and that which was 
claimed of him by the teaching of the divine word, by 
the dictates of his conscience, and, as ho had reason to 
believe, by the motions of the Holy Spirit. It has often 
been the error of those placed in high offices in the 
church, to act thus towards men, endowed with noble 
gifts of grace, and admirably calculated by the natural 
vigour of their mental constitution, to render the most 
valuable services to religion. Happily for the world, ec- 
clesiastical pride and' folly have generally provided a 
scourge for themselves by this wretched blindness to the 
interests of holiness. The men whom they have treated 
with insufferable haughtiness, and loaded with injuries 
and calumnies, have been rendered thereby more deter- 
mined enemies to that corruption which is the sole sup- 
port of undue authority, — the sole defence of those 
systems, under the shadow of which the resources of 
churches, actually poor, have been exhausted to pamper 
the inconsiderate, if not the wielded, selfishness of their 
chiefs. 

It is a curious and interesting fact, that Innocent III, 
violent as he was in his views of papal authority, saw 
clearly that mischief had been done by the conduct 2mr- 
sued towards the Waldcnses, or the poor men of Lyons, 
as the followers of Waldo were now generally called. 
The return of Durandus dc Osca, one of the preachers, to 
communion with Rome, furnished Innocent with the re- 
quired information on this important matter. lie disco- 
vered that fai’ more was to be feared from these men, out 
of the church, than would have to be aiipreheiided from 
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them, in the church. So convinced was he of tliis, tliat 
he proposed to constitute them as an order of ministers, 
whose duty it should be to explain the doctrines of the 
faith, and to attend upon the poor and sick. But there 
were two fatal obstacles to this scheme. On the one 
side, the evangelical principles which the Waldenses 
taught had now taken too deep a hold of their hearts to 
allow of their compromising any particle of the truth, 
or veiling it under any form which might obscure its 
lustre. On the other, the sound policy of Innocent was 
not understood by those around him. He received no 
encouragement to persevere in his design, and it accord- 
ingly proved abortive. 

Thus the Waldenses were left in their state of aliena- 
tion from the dominant church. They were not respon- 
sible for the evils of their separation. The original 
claims of their founder were adverse to no proper law or 
privilege of ecclesiastical government; and could the 
church, which had denied them communion, have hum- 
bled itself sufficiently to examine its own condition, and 
reform wliat was indisputably unscriptural, and uiispiri- 
tual, they might have^ been still brought back into its 
bosom, with all the supplies of fresh life and vigour, 
which they had drawn from the fountains of divine truth. 

One of the unhappy consequences of the failure of In- 
nocent’s scheme, was an increased irritation, on the part 
of the Roman hierarchy, against all classes of disputants 
or reformers. While it would be difficult, so it would be 
of little use, to show in what minute particulars the 
Albigenses,* the Vaudois, and Waldenses, differed from 

• The Albigenses derived their appellation from the little city of 
Albi, in the district of Albigeois, in the south of France. It formed 
part of the territory belonging to Raymond, count of Tholousc. 
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each other. They may properly be regarded under one 
head, as united in opposing the tyrannous superstition of 
the dominant church. Their system of doctrine was 
characterized by the sante earnest wish of its supporters 
to abide by the gospel, and to prove the sufficiency of what 
it reveals, and bestows, for all the purposes of sanctifying 
and saving the soul. 

The persecutions, therefore, endured by any of these 
evangelical Christians, may be regarded as directed against 
the whole, and as proving the growing hostility of Rome 
to the principles which they advocated. An occjirrcnce 
unfortunately took place in the year 1208 , which af- 
forded a plea for increasing the severity of the measures 
already prepared for the suppression of the hated sec- 
taries. Peter of Castelnau having been sent, as papal 
legate, into the territories of the”count of Tholouse, exer- 
cised his power against the Albigenses with unexampled 
cruelty. The unhappy people, however, bore his barba- 
rous treatment in a manner answerable to their Christian 
character and patience. But his conduct was watched 
by other eyes; and he expiated his crimes at the hand of 
some unknown assassin, 

No time was lost in avenging the death of this devoted 
servant of the church. The count of Tholouse, Ray- 
mond VI., was charged with the crime; and Arnold, 
abbot of Citeaux, a furious zealot, gladly undertook the 
task of summoning the faithful to lay waste his domi- 
nions with fire and sword. An army was soon raised* 
It consisted of men blindly devoted to the will of their 
leader, and they were honoured with the name and privi- 

The Vaudois are supposed to have been so named from the valleys 
which they inhabited ; while the Waldenses, often confoimded with 
them, were so called from their founder. 
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leges of crusaders. The count was compelled to the al- 
ternative of surrendering his territory, or abandoning his 
unfortunate subjects to their persecutors. He chose the 
latter course, but soon repented of his cowardice, as im^- 
politic as unworthy. When he resumed the attitude of 
defiance, he was less sure of the attachment of his people. 
Town after town was taken by the crusaders. Their rage 
was inflamed by victory. When Beziers opened its gates 
to them, their thirst for blood had for the moment to re- 
main unsatisfied, while some attempt was made to deter- 
mine which of the inhabitants were Catholics, and which 
sectaries. Finding, however, that this would be a difficult 
task, the legate exclaimed, “Begin to slay, begin to slay! 
The Lord knows who are his.” 

Simon de Montfort,^who had occupied the highest 
post in the crusading army, received as his reward the 
confiscated territories of Raymond. The latter subse- 
quently recovered a portion of his possessions, and they 
descended to his son. But a new attack was made upon 
the district, and the prince was reduced to the condition 
of a vassal of the French crown. 

Sad as was the fate, of the counts of Tholouse, that of 
their subjects was far worse. Not content with the 
miseries which had been inflicted by the war waged 
against them, the court of Rome determined to create an 
order of inquisitors, whose especial duty it should be to 
discover heretics, and decide upon their punishment. 
The famous Saint Dominic was placed at the head of the 
new institution. He had long been distinguished for the 
severity of his character, and his stem devotion to the 
rules of his monastic profession. To commit the office of 
inquisitor to such a man, was itself sufficiently indicative 
of the temper of the Roman court. Dominic transmitted 
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both his principles and his dispositions to his order. Its 
members were constituted perpetual inquisitors by a 
decree of Gregory IX. passed in 1232. Their operations 
were soon extended far beyond the valleys of Piedmont 
or Dauphiny ; and the annals which record their crimes 
against justice, humanity, and truth, can only be re- 
garded as having any connexion with the history of the 
church, as the church itself may be supposed to have 
fallen, from time to time, under the power of delusion. 
Truth compels the acknowledgment, that there was no- 
thing in the constitution of the Roman church, properly 
considered, which could identify the principles of the in- 
quisition with those of the church itself. It had its ori- 
gin in the tyranny and folly of individuals. Unhappy 
circumstances, and more particularly the darkness of the 
ages which immediately succeeded its establishment, fa- 
voured its progress. In the course of a century its real 
character and origin were forgotten; it was allowed to 
exercise the highest powers of the church, as its supposed 
executive organ; and the Roman church thus rendered 
itself chargeable for crimes which, as a church, it could 
never have committed, however sternly it had adhered to 
its essential laws and constitutions. 

But while considerations of this kind may tend to cor- 
rect our views, as to the real principles of the dominant 
church of the middle ages, they are calculated to impress 
us with a feeling of profound dread, lest mankind should 
ever again be placed in a state in which either churches, 
or temporal governments, should be able to employ such 
ministers of their wrath and tyranny. One of the 
strongest proofs that could possibly be given of the indis- 
position of any church, even in the darkest periods, to 
adopt the principles of the inquisition, is the fact, that 
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the Roman hierarchy dare not take upon themselves the 
responsibility of inflicting capital punishment, in the case 
eyen of the worst heretics. An especial rule was insti- 
tuted, ‘directing the supposed oifender to be delivered 
over to the temporal power. When banishment, or 
death, therefore, was assigned as the fitting penalty of 
heresy, it was not the church, but the magistrate, who in- 
flicted the punishment. This, it is true, was but to add 
the crime of an odious hypocrisy to that of a barbarous 
tyranny; but still tlie truth was proclaimed, that the 
ministers of a church, which they had reduced to the 
lowest state of corruption, dare not pretend that, as a 
church, it had the right to punish those who separated 
from its communion. Important, however, as is this fact, 
as showing the distinction between the policy of a church, 
at a particular period, ffad the proper character, or fun- 
damental laws of that church, it teaches us, at the same 
time, that no church which estimates its own purity and 
worth at their fair price, will ever allow itself to assume 
the right of a dictator to the consciences of men, or to 
forget, that the sole authority with which it is intrusted 
is ministerial and pastpral. 

Of the sufferings of the Waldenscs even their enemies 
have spoken with sufficient clearness. We find that they 
were subjected to every species of torture which the most 
savage hatred could in.'ont. Neither age nor sex made 
any difference in the treatment to which they were ex- 
posed ; and were it not of importance that we should have 
distinct evidence of what actually took place in such 
times, we might be disposed to regret that their annalists 
have filled the pages of history with details so horrible 
and appalling. 

The fortitude witli which the Waldenscs, and their 
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brethren, endured the terrors of persecution, is proved by 
evidence as clear as that which determines the amount of 
their suflFerings. It was no mere system of opinions for 
which they contended. The gospel had been handed 
down to them from their forefathers; they had felt the 
power of its ministrations, and they desired to leave the 
same rich inheritance to their children, and their chil- 
dren’s children. No sacrifice seemed too great when such 
a treasure had to be saved ; and the persecutors fought 
against a people whom no sufferings could subdue, while 
there was present to their thoughts the grandeur of the 
prize for which they were putting forth their strength. 

Had we no other proof of the existence of two very 
opposite sets of religious principles in the world, at the 
period of which we are speaking, the simple record of the 
Waldcnsian persecution would be sufficient. There must 
have been something of a most startling character in the 
theology of the ecclesiastical system, which could excite 
a humble and virtuous people, like the Vaudois, to resist 
its introduction among them with such determined hos- 
tility. So, too, it is equally plain, that their own profes- 
sion must have had a life and power in it, unlike any 
which could have been derived from artificial sources, or 
was fitted to be blended with human inventions. 

Some few documents still exist from which we are able 
to determine the general character of the principles che- 
rished by the persecuted people.* Thus in a brief expo- 
sition of doctrine, setting forth the main points of their 
belief, we read, under the head of the Lord’s Prayer, 
“Saint Augustine being requested by a spiritual daugh- 

• llistoire dcs Chrestiens Albij'eois, pin JeajyjfcJ\ Perrin, ]). 201. 
Perrin’s History of the Old Waldouscs and Albigenses. — London, 
1712, b. V. c. iii. p. 134. 
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ter of his, to teach her to pray, said, ‘A multitude of WOTdff 
is not necessary in prayer. But to pray much is to be 
fervent in prayer; and, therefore, to be long in prayer, is 
to present things necessary in superfluous words. To 
pray much, is to solicit that for which we pray with pro- 
priety and affection of heart; or with tears, which are 
better than words ; for God who seeth the secrets of our 
hearts, is more moved by a deep groan or sigh, with 
plaints and tears which come from the heart, than by a 
thousand words. But there are many in these days who 
resemble the pagans, to whom Christ would not have his, 
disciples bo like ; for they think and believe, that they 
shall be the rather heard for their many words; whereby 
it comes to pass that they lose much time, under the 
pretence of prayer. .Job saith, and experience makes it 
good, that a man is never long in the same estate in this 
life, but he is now disposed to do one thing, and pre- 
sently to do another. And, therefore, there is no man 
who can keep his mind and spirit attentively occupied in 
prayer a whole day, or a whole night together, except 
God give the especial assistance of his grace. And if a 
man hath not his heart fixed upon that which he speak- 
eth, he loseth his time, because he prays in vain, and his 
soul is troubled, and his mind wandereth another way. 
And, therefore, God hath appointed to his servants other 
exercises, virtuous, spiritual, corporeal, wherein a man 
may ordinarily exercise him?elf, sometimes in one, some- 
times in another, either for his own or his neighbour’s 
good, having his heart lifted up unto God, with all his 
power, that he may not be idle. And, therefore, that 
man who liveth well, according to the will of God, and 
the doctrine of ‘^is saints, prayeth always, tor every good 
work is a prayer to God. And as for tliis thou readest. 
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know that all the prayers of the Old and New Testa- 
ments do agree with this, and that no prayer can be 
pleasing unto God, which hath not a reference, in some way 
or other, unto this. And, therefore, every Christian ought 
to apply himself to understand and learn this prayer, 
which Christ himself hath taught with his own mouth. 

“ * Now it is necessary that he that is heard of God be 
agreeable unto him, and know those benefits which he 
hath received from him. For ingratitude is a wind 
which drieth up the fountain of the mercy and compas- 
sion of our God. And, therefore, if thou wilt pray, and 
ask anything at God’s hands, think with thyself, before 
thou ask, what, and^ow great, benefits thou hast re- 
ceived from Him; and if thou canst not call them all to 
mind, yet, at the least, beg for that grace, which may 
give thee boldness to call him Father. And think, and 
know, in how divers a manner he is thy Father. For 
lie is the Father of all creatures in general. He having 
created them all. lie is a Father by distribution; for He 
hath ordained them all, and disposed them all in their 
due places, as being very good. By preservation ; for He 
hath preserved all creatures, that, they fail not in their 
kind, among which his creatures, thou art one. And, 
besides: He is the Father of mankind by redemption, 
for He hath bought them with the precious blood of His 
Son, the Lamb without .spot. By instruction, also; for 
He hath taught them by his prophets, by his Son, by his 
apostles and doctors, and that in divers manners, how 
they may return into paradise, whence we were driven by 
the sin of our first father, Adam. By chastisement ; for 
Ho chastiseth and correcteth us in this life, to the end 
that we may seek his mercy, and so be ssfved from perishing 
everlastingly.’ ” 
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On the subject of the Sacraments, they wrote, “ A sa- 
crament, according to the saying of Saint Augustine, in 
lus ‘ Book of the City of God,’ is an invisible grace, repre- 
sented by a visible thing. Or, a sacrament is a sign of a 
holy thing. There is a great difference between the sa- 
crament, and the cause of the sacrament, even as much 
as between the sign, and the thing signified. For the 
cause of the sacrament is the divine grace, and the merit of 
Jesus Christ crucified, who is the raising of those that are 
falling. This cause of the sacrament is powerfully, es- 
sentially, and authoritatively, in God; and is in Jesus 
Christ meritoriously. For by the cruel passion and effu- 
sion of His blood. He hath obtaincdigrace and righteous- 
ness unto all the faithful. But the reality of the sacra- 
ment is in the soul of the faithful, by participation, as 
Saint Paul speaketh : We have been made partakers with 
Christ. It is in the word of the gospel, by communica- 
tion, or manifestation. In the sacraments, sacramentally; 
for the Lord Jesus hath lent, or given these helps of the 
outward sacraments, to the end, tliat ministers, instruct- 
ing in the faith, should so accommodate themselves to 
human weakness, that "they may the better edify the 
people by the word of the gospel.” 

And, further: “There are two sacraments. The one 
of watei', the other of nourishment, that is to say, bread 
and wine. The former is called baptism, tliat is tg say, 
in our language, tlic washing with water, either with the 
river or the fountain; and it must be administered in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost, to the end, that first by means of the grace of God 
the Father, beholding his Son, and by the participation 
of J^s Christ, who liath bought us, and by the renewing 
of the Holy Ghost, which imprinteth a lively faith in our 
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hearts, the sins of those that arc baptized arc pardoned, 
and they received into grace, and afterwards, having per- 
severed therein, are saved in Jesus Christ. 

“ The baptism wherewith we are baptized, is the same 
•wherewith it pleased our Saviour himself to be baptized, 
to fulfil all righteousness, as it was his will to be circum- 
cised, and wherewith he commanded his apostles to be 
baptized. The things that are not necessary in baptism, 
are the exorcisms, the breathings, the signs of the cross 
upon the infant, either on tlic breast, or the forehead, 
the salt put into the mouth, the spittle into the cars and 
nostrils, the unction of the breast, the monk’s cowl, the 
anointing of the chrism on the head, and divers the like 
things, consecrated by the bishop. As also, the putting 
of the taper in the child’s hands, clothing it with a white 
vestment, the blessing of the water, and the dipping of 
the infant thrice. All these things used in the adminis- 
tration of the sacrament are not necessary, they being 
neither of the substances, nor necessary to the efficacy of 
the right ; but giving occasion to error and superstition, 
rather than edification unto salvation. Now this bap- 
tism is visible and material, making the party who re- 
ceives it neither good nor evil, as appeareth in the Scrip- 
ture, by Simon Magus and Saint Paul. And whereas, 
baptism is administered in a full congregation of the 
faithful, it is to the end, that he who is received into the 
church, should be reputed, and held of all, for a Christian 
brother, and that all the congregation may pray for him, 
that he may be a Christian in heart, as he is now out- 
wardly esteemed one. And for this cause it also is, that 
we present our children in baptism, which ought to be 
done by those to whom the children are nearest, as their 
parents, and they to whom God hath given this charity.” 
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Of the same character is the exposition of the doctrine 
of the Lord’s supper. “As baptism, which is taken vi* 
sibly, is an enrolment into the number of faithful Chris- 
tians, which carrieth in itself a protestation and promise 
to follow Christ Jesus, to keep his holy ordinances, and to 
live according to his gospel, so the holy supper and com- 
munion of our blessed Saviour, the breaking of bread, 
and the giving of thanks, is a visible communion made 
with the members of Jesus Christ. For they that take, 
and break, one and the same bread, are one and the 
same body, that is to say, the body of Jesus Christ. 
And they are members one of another, ingrafted and 
planted in Him to whom they protest and promise, to 
persevere in his service to their lives’ end, never depart- 
ing from the faith of the gospel, and the union which 
they have all promised by Jesus Christ. And, therefore, 
as all the members are nourished with one and the same 
viands, and all the faithful take one and the same spiri- 
tual bread, of the word of life, of the gospel of salvation, 
so they all live by one and the same spirit, and one and 
the same faith.” 

Again ; “ This sacrament was instituted by divine or- 
dinance, perfectly to signify unto us the spiritual nou- 
rishment of man in God; by means whereof the spiritual 
life is preserved, and without which it decayeth. The 
truth itself saying, ‘ If you ear not the flesh of the Son of 
Man, nor drink his blood, there shall be no life in you.’ 
Concerning which sacrament, we must hold that which 
followeth by the testimony of Scripture ; that is, we must 
confess simply, and in purity of heart, that the bread 
which Christ took at his last supper; which he blessed, 
brake, and gave his disciples to eat ; and by the reception 
of ^ich at the hands of faithful pastors, he has left a memo- 
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rial of his passion, is in its nature true bread, and that 
by the pronoun this, is demonstrated the sacramental 
proposition, This is my body, not understanding these 
words identically, or of a numerical identity, but sacra- 
mentally; really and truly, but not measurably: this 
same body of Christ now sitting in heaven, at the right 
hand of the Father, and unto which every faithful re- 
ceiver must lift up the eyes of his understanding, liaving 
his soul raised above, and so partaking of it, by a firm 
faith, spiritually and sacramentally. We must under- 
stand the same of the cup.''^^‘ 

These views are supported by a reference to the fathers, 
whose testimony, especially that of Saint Augustine, was 
evidently held in high esteem by tlicsc early oj)})oiionts of 
the superstitions of other churches. ^'Saint Augustine 
saith, that ‘the eating and drinking of this sacrament 
must be understood spiritually. For Clirist saith, The 
wor^s that I speak are spirit and life' And Saint .1(3-^ 
ronie saith, ‘The flesh of Clirist is to lie understood aftoi' 
a twofold manner, either spiritually, of which (flirist saith, 
Mj! flesh is meat indeed, and my blood is drink indeed; 
or it is to be understood of that llesh whicli was crucified 
iind buried.’ Of the spiritual eatiiig, Christ saith, ‘ lie 
that* eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, is in me, 
and I ill him.’ There is al§o a twofold manner of eating, 
one sacramental, and so both good and bad do eat ; the 
other spiritual, and so the good only do cat. And, there- 
fore, saith Saint Augustine, ‘What is it to cat Christa 
It is not only to receive his body in the sacrament, for 
many do eat him unworthily, and who will, therefore, 
neither dwell in him, nor have him to dwell in them, but 
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he eats him spiritually, who continueth in the truth of 
Christ. And, therefore, to eat the sacramental bread, is 
to eat the body of Christ in a figure, Jesus Christ himself 
saying, nevertheless, ‘ As oft as ye do this, ye shall do it 
in remembrance of me.’ For if this eating were not in 
figure, Christ should be always bound to such a thing ; 
for it is necessary that the spiritual eating should be con- 
tinual; as Saint Augustine speaketh, ‘He that oateth 
Christ in truth, is he that belicveth in him ; ’ for Christ 
saith, that to eat him, is to dwell in him. In the cele- 
bration of this sacrament, prayer is profitable, and the 
preaching of the word, in the vulgar tongue, and in a 
manner edifying and agreeable to the evangelical law; to 
the ead that peace and charity may increase amongst the 
people. But other things which arc in use in these days, 
in the church of Rome, and with those that are members 
thereof, belong not at all to the sacrament.” 

, Of discipline, the founders of their church polity Wfotc, 
“ Discipline contains in itself all moral doctrine, accord- 
ing to the institution of Christ and liis apostles ; showing 
after what manner every one ought to live in his voca- 
tion, by faith, and to walk worthily in true holiness and 
righteousness. There are many instructions in the book 
of God respecting this discipline, showing not only how 
every man ought to live in his own particular estate, of 
whatsoever age or condition he be ; but also what must 
be that union, content and bond of love, in the commu- 
nion of the faithful. And, therefore, if any man desire 
the knowledge of these things, let him read what the 
apostle hath said in Ills episile.s, and he shall find it there 
set down at large. And especially in what manner every 
one is bound to keep himself in unity, and to walk in 
such sort, that he be not a scandal, and an occasion of 
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falling, to his neighbour, by wicked words and actions; 
and in what manner also he is bound, not only to flee 
what is itself evil, but the occasions of evil; and when- 
soever any man hath failed therein, how he may be re- 
formed, and come to amendment of life. By many such 
general instructions, the reclaimed people, newly brought 
unto the faith, must be taught; to the end, that they 
may walk worthily in the house of the Lord, and not 
make it a den of thieves by their profane, wicked conver- 
sations, and toleration of evil. 

In another article, we have an account of their pastors, 
and of the mode in which they were appointed and 
maintained. “All those who are to be received as pastors 
among us, while they are yet witli their own people, arc 
to entreat ours, that they would be pleased to receive 
them into the ministry, and to pray unto God that they 
may be made worthy of so great an office. A)id this 
th^ are to do to give thereby a proof and evidence of 
their humility. We also give them lessons, and make 
them learn by heart all the chapters of Saint Matthew and 
Saint John; and all the epistles, which are called cano- 
nical ; together with a great part of the writings of Solo- 
mon, David, and the j)r()phets. And afterwards, having 
produced good testimonials, they are admitted, with im- 
position of hands, to the office of preachers. 

“ lie that is admitted in tlie last place is not allowed 
to do anything without licence from him who was ad- 
mitted before ; nor may he that is first do anything with- 
out the consent of his companion, that all things may be 
done in good order among us. Diet and apparel are 
given unto us freely, in the way of alms, and sufficiently, 
by the good people whom y/o teach. Amongst other 
powers which God hath conferred upon his servants. Ho 
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hath given them the right of choosing those who are to 
guide his people, and to constitute elders in their charges, 
according to the diversity of the work, in the unity of 
Christ; which is proved by the saying of the apostle, in 
the first chapter of his epistle to Titus : ‘ For this cause 
left I thee in Crete, that thou shouldst set in order the 
things that are wanting, and ordain elders in every city, 
as I have appointed thee.’ When any of us pastors, as 
we have described, fall into some grievous sin, he is ex- 
pelled our company, and forbidden to preach.” 

In another article, it is again stated, that rulers and el- 
ders were chosen from anumg the j)cople, according to the 
diversity of the work, in the unity of Christ. The money 
given by the people was carried to the general assembly 
of the faithful. It was then divided, part being given to 
those who ivere about to make a journey, to help them 
on their way; and part to the poor. The pastors wore 
every year to call an assembly of the whole community, 
and in this assembly the matters, which concerned the 
common interests of the people and their ministers were 
to be openly discussed, as in a general council. 

Such were the princijiles cherished by the people, 
whom the great ecclesiastical jiowers of the middle ages 
regarded as fitting subjects for the most barbarous perse- 
cutions. But, unhai)pily for the credit of churches as- 
suming to themselves the right of punishing those who 
question their jmrity, or rc'-ist their innovations, the con- 
duct pursued against the Waldcnses in periods of compa- 
rative darkness, was continued till long after those times 
had jiassed away. The inhabitants of the Piedmontese 
valleys were exposed in the age immediately preceding 
the Keformation, to treatment as cruel and tyrannical as 
that which they experienced in the thirteenth century. 
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But nothing could subdue them as a people devoted to 
the inaintenance of simple evangelical truth. When the 
fury of their persecutors rendered k impossible for them 
to continue in their humble homes, they fled into other 
countries, bearing with them, wherever they went, indis- 
putable proofs of their fidelity to the gospel, and fre- 
quently exciting others, who, wanting such witnesses to 
the truth, might ever have remained in darkness, to em- 
brace the same pure and saving doctrines. Thus they 
were instrumental in preparing the way for the reforma- 
tion in Bohemia, aud in various parts of Germany. But 
even in these distant lands, they could not always es- 
cape the vigilance of the inquisition. They were pur- 
sued, seized, aud committed to the flames; the civil 
power violating every principle of common sense and 
justice, by lending itself as a servile instrument to the 
wretched ministers of ecdesiastical rage. 

It is appalling to reilect, that the progress of light and 
knowledge seemed to have little influence in correcting 
the fatal error of principle on which these persecutions 
were founded. The seveuteentli century exhibited scenes 
in the valleys of I’iedmont as awful as any represented in 
the gloomiest annals of tlie thirt'centh and fourteenth. 
Such is the melanclioly proof, that advancing civilization 
will not always allbrd an antidote to the poison of eiTor 
and intolerance. 

Tlie knowledge of Christianity had been diffused over 
the greater part of Eurojic before the end of the tenth 
century. To a considerable extent, the people to whom 
it had been communicated remained faithful to its doc- 
trines, as far as the instruction which they received 
could enable them to judge of their genuine character. 
But many of the noi thcrn itfovinccs of Europe were still 
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involved in the gloom of heathenism. Russia, Poland, 
and Denmark had been partially converted, but the 
Scandinavians, and warlike Prussians had hitherto defied 
the efforts of the pious missionaries who laboured among 
them. The twelfth century was happily fruitful in the 
conversion of the northern nations. Otho, bishop of 
Bamberg, preached the gospel effectually to the Pomera- 
nians, who had been obliged in the early part of the cen- 
tury to submit to the military power of Poland. Boleslaus, 
the victorious sovereign of that country, having himself 
learnt the worth of Christianity, made it a condition, that 
if he granted peace to the conquered people, they should 
hearken to the instructions of the pious men whom he 
sent among them. Waldemar I, king of Denmark, was 
inspired by a kindred feeling, and his numerous con- 
quests proved of important service to the cause of the 
gospel. Other princes followed the example of these war- 
riors, and thus before the end of the century, the 
Finlanders, the Livonians, and even the barbarous in- 
habitants of the island of Rugen, were brought into 
communion with the Christian church. The Livonians 
were conquered by a Saxon army, and a military order, 
formed for the purpose, at the instigation of Urban 111., 
and led by monks, who successively became the bishops 
of the people whom they had subdued by force of 
arms. 

In cases of this kind, we can only regard it as a won- 
derful instance of the pow(!r of God, and of the wisdom of 
his providence, that any permanent good was derived 
from the conversion of the conquered provinces. It is 
owned that horrible barbarities were committed before 
they could be forced to submit to the yoke; and it is 
plain, that tlic first impressions made on the minds of the 
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people by the teaching of such missionaries, must have 
been little in accordance with those which led the earlier 
Christian converts to exclaim, “ What shall wo do to be 
saved?” or, “What shall we do, that we may work the works 
of God?” Yet with all the evils and inconsistencies so 
easily discoverable in the wars of conversion, incalculable 
benefits resulted from their* success. This was the work 
of Heaven. The vices, the hypocrisy, the error, which 
attended the confession of truths not known, or misun- 
derstood, were the fruit of human wickedness and human 
folly. 

The thirteenth century was distinguished by the forced 
conversion of the Prussians, compelled, mighty as they were 
in their barbarous strength, to OAvn the superior force of 
the Teutonic knights. Other events also occurred which 
were considered as highly beneficial to the Christian 
cause. The Saracens Avho had long possessed the noblest 
provinces in Spain, were noAv rapidly yielding to the 
courage of the catholic princes. So, too, the more distant 
countries which had, from the earliest times, been re- 
garded as the proper fields of mis,sionary enterprise, gave 
proofs that they had not been forgotten in the general 
movement. Churches were established both in Tartary 
and China. The kingdom of Catlia}', founded by the 
Nestorian priest, the far-famed Prester John, in the 
twelfth century, contributed to diffuse the knowledge of 
Christianity- among countless tribes t)f barbarians. Un- 
stable as such empires were, and little as we can now 
trace of their existence, they were a medium, among the 
other numberless i)rovisious of divine goodnc.ss, for the 
diffusion of the light, and the means of grace, which were 
proportionable to the capacity of the times in which they 
existed. 
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Such was the state of affairs in the eastern empire, 
that* thf power of Christianity could only be discovered 
in iho resistance which it offered to the growing corrup- 
tions of the age. Political freedom had long ceased to be 
known, or was only seen in some occasional protest made 
against the tyranny of imperial ministers, or the violence 
of ambitious patriarchs. Learning was obliged to con- 
tent itself with making humble' efforts to preserve for the 
West, that of which its native seats had become un- 
worthy. The only protection to religion was found in 
the ancient creeds, so simple, and yet so complete, so 
brief, and yet so clear and full in the communication of 
all the essentials of Christian doctrine. In opposition to 
the salutary influence which they exercised on many 
minds, was the spirit of innovation, so zealously fostered 
by the churchmen of the age. The fact, indeed, is a sin- 
gular one, but well deserving of remark, though little 
flattering to the temper exhibited by great ecclesiastical 
institutions; namely, that while no class of establishments 
wliich can boast a primitive origin arc ever found to re- 
fer with such fondness and ostentation to early autlio- 
rity as churches, no institution, based uiion ancient au- 
thority or example, liRs ever more wantonly deviated 
from primitive form, rule, temper, or example, than the 
churches which still trace all their rights to an apostolic 
origin. 

The controversy respecting image wors'H;i; the in- 
crease of the monastic orders, corruption growing with 
their growth ; the rude interference of the court in matters 
of church government and discipline; together with the 
terror diffused among all classes by the conquests of the 
Turks and Saracens, rendered the vast territory of the 
Eastern church, one perpetual scone of confusion and dis- 
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tress. Had the patriarchs of Constantinople been men of 
simple piety and energetic minds, they might have checked 
the progress of their church s ruin. But for the most 
part, they were entirely devoted to the nominal interests 
of their order. They could contend with untiring energy 
against their opponents ; but it was not the want of reli- 
gion which made men their enemies, but their daring to 
question some point of patriarchal discipline, or to throw 
a doubt upon the existence of some favourite right, or 
pretended dignity. Thus, however legitimate the opposi- 
tion of the Greek to tlie Eornaii church, almost all the 
bad |)assions of human nature were exhibited in the pro- 
gress of the strife. Wliilc the pope and the patriarch 
were disputing as to their rival claims to tlic title of uni- 
versal bishop, they were violating every law of evangelical 
charity. So also in the quarrel which they kept up with 
their respective emperors. The objects for which they 
strove were rarely of intrinsic value. They employed the 
power of the church to support their own pretensions ; and 
when they failed, the clamour which they raised disturbed 
the peace of states, but never aroused the sympathies of 
mankind in behalf of truth or holiness. 

Til the ninth century, the controversy between the 
celebrated Photius, patriarch of Constantinoj^le, and tin'. 
Homan pontilf, proved that the oneness of the visible 
church had suffered an almost fatal wound. These two 
ecclesiastical potentates fulminated anathemas against 
each other with terrific fierceness; and the world looked 
on, in amazement, at the spectacle thus afforded it of war 
between the ministers of grace, and in the vcit holy of 
holies. A similar contest took place in the middle of 
the eleventh century, when tlie legates of the pope 
placed upon the altar of Saint Sophia an act of cxcom- 
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munication against both the emperor and the patriarch, 
and were met by as bold a defiance on the part of almost 
every patriarch in the Eastern provinces. The increasing 
power of the Roman church, rendered its rulers so much 
the more determined in their attempts to subject that of 
the East to their control. Urban IV. took a prominent 
part in these experiments. They were continued with 
various appearances of success throughout the twelfth 
century. The establishment of a Latin empire gave new 
hopes of triumph; but they were unfulfilled; and it was 
not till the Greek emperor, Michael Palajologus, saw it 
necessary for the support of his own cause to promote a 
reconciliation with Rome, that a reunion between the 
two churches was accomplished. This apparently grand 
event took place in 1274, when the ambassadors of the 
emperor attended the council of Lyons, and there ac- 
cepted, in the name of their master, and of the church, 
the stern conditions on which peace was offered with the 
hierarchy of the West. 

But tlie causes of dissension were not to be deprived 
of their virulence by any of these state arrangements. 
The long-continued controversy respecting the procession 
of the Holy Ghost; flic undiminished resolution of the 
Latins to add the w'ords “And from the Son” (Filioque) 
to the old sentence of the Creed ; and the equal determi- 
nation of the Greeks no?, to allow them to form part 
of the confession of faith, was still fraught with peril 
to any scheme of jieace. it was soon understood, more- 
over, both by the clergy and people, that the recon- 
ciliation wl'ich had been cirected was not one of either 
principle or affectitm. Universal discontent prevailed at 
what was considered tlie weak or hypf)critical concessions 
of the few great prelates of the Greek church, through 
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whose instrumentality the emperor had been enabled to 
accomplish his political purpose. An appearance of 
peace was faintly preserved during the remaining, years 
of Michael Palseologus; but on the accession of his son 
Andronicus, in 1224, a council was assembled at Con- 
stantinople, and the act of union solemnly repealed. 
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Roman roNTii ^ fs — Rklations witji the King of Fkance — 

JiENEUlCT Xll.— CONTIIOVERSY UESFFCTING THE ReaTI- 
Fic Vision — Papal Schism — General State of the 
Church. 

Boniface, whose struggles with tlie power of tlie 
French monarcliy liad tcrniinated so unhappily 
’ for himself, was succeeded by Benedict XL, whose 
iiiaiii effort it was, during his brief pontificate of eiglit 
months, to conciliate the favour of king Philip. On the 
death of this pope, a long and angry contest took place 
between the opposite parties, into which the cardinals 
had formed themselves, respecting the choice of his* suc- 
cessor. The increasing power of France encouraged many 
of the churchmen of the time to seek its favour as the 
surest mcdiuni of advipicemeiit. Others were as anxious 
to concentrate the energies of the Roman church in Italy. 
Thus, on the one side, were arranged the cardinals, who 
favoured the pretensions c^f the Colonna and French party ; 
and, on the other, those who determined to uphold the 
interests for which Boniface had sacrificed his repose and 
liis life. Nine months were passed in this dispute. At 
the end of that time, one of the cardinals suggested that 
a plan migiit be adopted which would extricate them 
from a dilemma, so likely to bring disgrace upon them- 
selves, and to inllict injury upon the church. He pro- 
})(>sed that the one part) should nominate tliree candi- 
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dates for the vacant dignity, and that the opposite party 
should have the choice of one out of the three. This was 
agreed to. The Italian faction having obtained the right 
of nomination, named three arclibishops who owed tlieir 
preferment to Boniface. The one of the three on whose 
fidelity and zeal the party placed the greatest confidence, 
was Bertrand, archbishop of Bordeaux. By a skilful ex- 
ercise of political cunning, little becoming in a church- 
man, the leader of the Gallican i)arty contrived to bring 
the king of France and the archbishoj) together, and to 
make the latter suppo.so that his acquiring the tiara 
depended entirely upon the approval of the monarch. 
Fired with ambition, and ready to gratify it on any 
terms, Bertrand assented to all the demands of the king, 
and took a solemn oath, that ho would absolve him of 
the sins which he had committed against the church; 
restore him and his ministers to communion ; grant him 
the tithes of his kingdom for five years ; abolish the me- 
mory of Boniface, and bestow the rank of cardinal on the 
Colonni. There was another demand, it is said, and 
which was granted as readily as the rest ; but what it 
was remained a jirofound secret; and it is only sus- 
pected, that it referred to the removal of the papal court 
from Italy to France. 

Bertrand having thus secured the favour of the French 
king, and transferred his allegiance from the party by 
which he had been nominated, to that which had now 
the power of election, the latter selected him as the one 
of the three most deserving the dignity. He was accord- 
ingly placed in the papal chair, and assumed the title of 
Clement V. 

The freedom and purity of the church suffered addi- 
tional injury from this election. Cardinals and bishops 
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were created without regard to the character of those on 
whom the rank was conferred, but according to the agree- 
ment of the pope and the king to promote their favourites. 
It was not the church of Rome merely which felt the evil 
consequences of such a species of sacrilege. The reli- 
gious interests of every country in Europe were affected 
by it. While the clergy themselves learnt to regard the 
high ollices in the church as intended only for the fa- 
vourites of the great, they wei’e either tempted to culti- 
vate the arts of a mean ambition, or of a servility un- 
worthy of tlieir order; or they lost the vigour which, 
among the great mass of mankind, requires the stimulant 
of hope, as well as the aid of principle^ The consequence 
of such a state of things was soon seen. A haughty hier- 
archy and an ignorant clergy took the place of that body 
of sedate, enlightened, and spiritual men who ought to 
have been found in all the ollices of the church. Thus 
the evils whi^i followed in the train of civil commotions, 
met with little resistance on the part of those who, with 
more learning and piety, might have effectually retarded 
their growth. That men devoted to the service of reli- 
gion, ought not to be moved by selfish considerations, is 
doubtless true. But 'practically, and under all the ordi- 
nary ciicumstances in which they can be placed, the 
maxim will only be followed out according to the com- 
mon working of human feelings. In times of groat spi- ' 
ritual healthiness, sacrifices may be looked for, on the 
part of all, who are engaged in the work of holiness. 
But this being the case, the expense of the sacrifice, the 
responsibility of making the offering, will not rest with 
the humbler classes of workmen only. Bishops and dig- 
nitaries, in all varieties of circumstances, will be ready 
to forego their pretensions to disproportionable wealth ; 
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to those exorbitant privileges, and claims to patronage, 
which have rendered them, in the later ages of the church, 
so liable to suspicion and censure. 

Clement, having leagued himself in the closest bands of 
amity with the French monarch, took up his residence in 
Avignon, which thenceforth became, during the long 
period of almost seventy years, the seat of the papal go- 
vernment. The first use which Philip made of his influ- 
ence with the pontiff was to suppress the order of Knight 
Templars. Offended at their haughty demeanour, and 
fearing their power, he obliged Clement to arraign them 
on charges both of licentiousness and heresy. Whatever 
their crimes, the fierceness with which they were pursued 
leads to the suspicion, that their enemies hated them for 
their renown, rather than for their offences. Tlie order 
was formally declared abolished at the council of Vienne, 
in 1311. Many of its most distinguislied members were 
consigned to prison. Among them was the grand- 
master, who died on the scaffold, firmly protesting his in- 
nocency of the crimes for which he was condemned. 

Another of the objects wliich Philip hoped to accom- 
plish by the instrumentality of Clement, was indicative 
of a still baser spirit of revenge. Jlis hatred to Boniface 
had not ceased with tiie death of the latter, and he now 
desired his successor not only to declare his memory 
accursed, but to direct that his bones should be disin- 
terred, and committed to the flames. Clement, who was 
indebted for his own original ])romotion to the friendship 
of Boniface, heard this proposal with unalTected disgust 
and horror, lie represented to the monarch the scandal 
wliich would attend such a proceeding; and promising to 
fulfil his wishes in all other matters, he succeeded in di- 
verting him from his design. 
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The death of Clement gave occasion to another violent 
contest between the French and Italian party at Rome. 
For two years the church remained without a ruler. 
At the end of that period, the cardinals in the interest of 
France succeeded in placing one of their own faction on 
the tliroue; and John XXII., as the new pontiff was 
called, continued to pursue the same policy as his prede- 
cessor. But involving himself in a quarrel with the em- 
j)cror, and attempting to accomplish enterprises beyond 
his power, he greatly increased the unpopularity of the 
court of Avignon. Ilis successor, Benedict XIL, checked 
in some degree by his really excellent qualities, the pro- 
gress of those corruptions which were daily creating more 
disorder in the world, and exciting greater indignation in 
the minds of tliose who beheld tliem. Ilis proposed re- 
formation embraced a wide circle of abuses. Thus in the 
list of his corrections we find it stated, that he revoked 
all the commendains of cathedral cliurclies and abbeys, 
with the excejition of those granted to patriarchs and 
cardinals; that he compelled all bishops to reside in 
their dioceses ; forbade plurality of benefices ; nullified all 
favours expectant,” wliich were not agreeable to tlie 
rules of tlie civil law; and deprived, as fixr as lie was 
able, all unworthy ministers of their livings, supplying 
their place by others of better character. So, also, he 
lessem-d the number of 'iispensations, and resisted the 
practice of gaining Imlls f»’ )m the Roman sec for private 
and illegitimate puiqioses. The large revenues whicdi be- 
longed to hi? dignity were mainly expended in works of 
cluirity; ami the efforts whicli he employed to siqipress 
the vices of the clergy, and the abuses in the conduct of 
Ilis own court, were followed by exertions equally stre- 
nuous to remove the causes of dispute existing between 
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Rome and various European princes. Thus instead of 
indulging in the arts adopted hy his lU'odecessors, lie 
manifested an anxious desire to foster peace and justice. 
A striking instance of tliis was shown in his conduct re- 
specting the ambassadors of king Edward of England. 
These strangers had been treated with gi'eat indignity by 
tlie emissaries of France. Benedict espoused their cause; 
and persevered in his determination to resent the insult 
wliich they had received, till the authors of the affront 
were condignly punislied. It is also especially related of 
him that he did not bestow tlie great offices and digni- 
ties of the church upon his nejdiews and relations. H(^ 
had a niece whom he dearly loved. Many men of rank 
sought her hand, in the expectation tiuit such an alliance 
would promote their own fortune and grandeur. But 
benedict discouraged their addresses, and married his 
niece to a merchant, rc'solving mw^er to enrich liis rc!a- 
tivTS from tlie coffers of the chnrcli. 

A v(‘ry remarkable coni rovers}' had been ('xcit ed );y 
Jolm AXir. respecting the state of believers after d(‘atb. 
According to that pontiff, the lilessed are not to be ad- 
mitted to the heatilic vision, in fulness and perfection, 
till after the general judgment, aird the reunion of tlie 
soul and body. Tiiis opinion he stated in several sm- 
mons; but, great as was his autliority, he could not ])re- 
vent some monks and bislioj)S from questioning its ortlio- 
doxy. The subject was one suited to the tcanper of the 
age. It soon created a degree of interest in tlu* minds of 
the curious, which proved dangerous to the credit of the 
pope. When his legates appeared at the couif of Philip 
of Valois, they were closely qiU‘stioned resjiecting tlic 
views of their master. The king liimself, fearing lest 
their subtle language might (Uitangle him in some per- 
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plexing difficulty, called around him a iiumhcr of l)i- 
sliops, doctors, and abbots, and desired the chief repre- 
sentative of tlie pontiff to be present while these learned 
men answered the questions which he wished to pro- 
j)ound. He then asked tliem, “Whether the souls of the 
saints sec the face of God as soon as they are dead'?’’ 
And, “Whetlier the vision, which they have immediately 
after their death, sliall cease at the day of judgment, and 
be replaced by another To the former of these ques- 
tions, the bishops and others answered in the affirmative. 
In regard to the second, some replied, that the vision 
which the saints enjoy immediately after death, will not 
cease at tlic day of judgment; but others spoke less defi- 
nitely, and said, that it will be more perfect after that 
day. As the latter opinion had some appenrance of 
agreement with that of the pope, the legate assented to 
its adoption; but the king directed the divines to give 
their decision in form, and to sign and seal the document 
in which it was written. This was done ; and the mo- 
narch then dispatched a message to the po])e, declaring, 
in violent language, that he must sul)mit to the sentence 
which the doctors of divinity at Paris had passcid upon 
his oj)inion; and that he would severely punish whoev(T 
ventured hereafter to preach or publish it. John received 
this announcennnt with more patience than might have 
been Innked for from a Rr.man pontilf; and on his death- 
bed, refracted the notion which he liad so earnestly es- 
poused, declaring it to 1)0 his belief, tliat souls which 
have been i)urgcd from thei^ sins, pass, on their separation 
from the bv ^y, into the kingdom of heaven; and dwell in 
paradise with Christ, and the angels; beholding God fare 
to face, even the divine essence, as clearly as their state 
and condition, while sepatrate from the body, will allow. 
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But this retractation did not satisfy all parties. It 'vas 
still suspected that John XXII. died a heretic. Hence it 
became the duty of his successor to free the cliurch from 
the danger and obloquy to which it would have been ex- 
pcjsed, liad it seemed to regard the subject with indiffer- 
ence. Benedict, accordingly, at tlie very commencement 
of his pontificate, gave a full exposition of his belief on 
this point of doctrine, and, set it forth as that which 
might be regarded as tlie decision of the church. Tlius, 
in a sermon preached in the year 1335, he sliowed, tliat 
the souls of the just, being purified, do actually enjoy tlie 
beatific vision, before the day of judgment. Shortly 
after preaching this sermon, he assembled the most emi- 
lumt divines to assist him in again examining the ques- 
tion ; and in the following year lie published the result 
of their deliberations in a constitution, in which it was 
di‘clared, that the souls of the saints, who died before our 
Lord’s passion, and those of apostles, confessors, martyrs, 
virgins, and other baptized Christians, being purified, to- 
j^ether with those also of infants, dying after baptism but 
before they have attained the use of reason, are in 
heaven, and paradise, with Jesus Christ and the angels, 
Immediately after their separatiuh from the body, or 
after their purification, and ihere enjoy the intuitive and 
direct vision of the divine essenci^, vdthout the interven- 
tion of any object. And they have tliis immediate vision 
of Cod, because lie is pleased, in his infinite love and 
goodness, to reveal himself clearly and ojienly to them ; 
and hence they are happy and enjoy eternal rest. But 
while sucli are the privileges of the blessed, the souls of 
those who die in mortal sin, descend actually into hell, 
where they suffer the teiTible torments of the damned. 
Notwithstanding this, however, all men shall rise, and appear 
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before tlie tribunal of Jesus Christ, to recei\ e, every one, 
in his body, reward or punishment according as he has 
done good or evil. The contrary doctrine, on any one of 
these points, was declared false and heretical. 

^ The death of Benedict XIL, after a pontificate 

1*^49 eight years, was a loss to the church, which 
good and thoughtful men sincerely lamented, lie 
was succeeded by pontiffs who allowed themselves to he 
involved in political conflicts, and to assume an authority 
over princes and nations which, being in itself illegiti- 
mate, only tended to destroy the influence which they 
might projierly have exercised for so many salutary jiur- 
poses. Italy was, at present, in a state of deplorable 
confasioii and anarchy. One city was warring against 
another with all the fury common to rival factions. 
Rome itself had its full share of the miseries arising from 
such a condition of public affairs. The absence of the 
pontiffs in Avignon deprived it of the protection wliicdi, 
even in the worst times, it genei’ally enjoyed, through the 
respect paid to their name and authority. Gregory XJ., 
Avho was raised to the papal throne in 1371, resol vc^d to 
make one grand effort to restore the venerable city to its 
former condition. Viiilx this design in view, he left 
Avignon in the year 1376, and proceeded to Jionns ac- 
companied by a great body of cardinals. But neitlKU* the 
Floreniines, who were the chief cause of the jiresent dis- 
orders, nor tlie Romans iliemselvcs, manifested any re- 
gard for his authority. The magistraU‘s had lieen too 
long accustomed to exercise the rights of their office, 
without conlnil, to bear patiently the loftier domination 
of the pope. Gregory, therefore, soon found it expedient 
to retire to Anagni. Here he formed idans which seemed 
to ofier some pros])ect success; but on his return to 
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Rome, he was seized with a sickness, of wliich he died in 
the course of a few months, and thus left afiairs in a more 
hopeless state of confusion than before. 

Europe was now to witness a ^^pectacle of strife and 
schism of which the Christian churcJi had never as yet 
presented so melanclioly an example. The Italian party, 
although so little prepared to support the late pope in 
liis worthy attemj)t to re-establish the seat of the papa(.*y 
in Rome, was anxious to j)revent, if ])Ossible, the election 
of a pontiif, whose national predilections might lead him 
to transfer it again to Avignon. But late events had 
given a vast preponderance of inllu(ujce to the Gallic car- 
dinals; and hence, when a new ])ope was to be elected, 
the oj)posite factions were prepared for a contest, in 
which old associations, and all tlie better arguments of 
legal right, were to try their streiigtli against the force of 
accident and temporary ('xpediency. 

The decision of this all-important controversy was 
looked forward to with intense anxiety, not merely by 
the parties immediately concerned, but by the best and 
wisest men in Europe. Whatever their views regarding 
the ])apacy, they saw clearly that the state of the visi- 
ble church dei)ended mainly upon the character of the 
maxims conm'ctcd witli the development of this its ruling 
institution. The feeling which j)revailed in Ronu', was 
not favouraldij to the hoj)es of those who yeai'ued for 
peace and union. A majority of the cardinals were re- 
solved upon eh^cting a pontiff who Avould return witli 
them to Avignon. There, far removed from the struggles 
of the Italian states, iiisiiired by the first breath of re- 
viving liberty and learning, they knew that tliey should 
l^e (uiabled to enjoy themselves in the luxurious quiet, so 
dear to the dignified and wealthy churchman. In Rome, 
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cTniiiciice was fraught with danger. It exposed its pos- 
sessor to the watcliful eyes of inquirers, satirists, and re- 
formers; but in Avignon, the richest cardinal, or bishop, 
might, l\y the mere rustling of his robes, lead the ad- 
miring jieople to believe that he was giving an ample re- 
turn to tlie church for all which the church gave him. 

Home has had its bold, restless multitude in every age 
of the (‘liurcli, as well as in those of the republic. When 
the cardinals were now j)rcparing for the exercise of the 
liighest jirivilege pertaining to their dignity, the people 
thronged around tliein, and insisted that they should 
clioose a pontiff wlio would not forsake their ancient city 
for a foix'igii land. Though alarmed at the fierce cricis of 
the multitude, the cardinals firmly replied tliat an elec- 
tion made hj constraint would not be valid; that they 
would do whatever their duty jierniitted to satisly tlie 
wishes of the Italians, but that they must lie left to de- 
cide according to the dictates of their conscieiu'e, and the 
teaching of the Holy Spirit. 

On the day wlieii tlie conclave was appointed to meet, 
guards were placed at the several gates of the city to jire- 
vent the cardinals from effecting their escajie, if they 
should act contrary to' tlie will of the Hoinans. A tu- 
multuous throng assembled about the place where tla^y 
carried on their deliberations. As lirst one and then 
anothci' rumour gained ground, the people wei*e loud in 
their expression of jileasure, or the contrary. At length 
their doubts as to the issue of the jirocecdings in the con- 
clave excited them to umrovernable rage. Tliey de- 
manded the instant satisfaction of their wishes. ‘'We 
will have a 1 toman, or at least an Italian, for pope. Let 
[he cardinals choose an Ultramontane at their peril.” 
This was their constant cry; and the members of the 
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conclave finding that some violence would be committed 
if they further delayed their decision, agreed among each 
other to elect, but nominally only, Bartolomeo Pregiiano, 
archbishop of Bari. The multitude mistaking the name 
of this prelate for that of a French ecclesiastic, proceeded 
to acts of violence, and the cardinals, thankful to escape 
with their lives, left tluj people and the new pope to ar- 
range, as they best could, their future measures. It soon 
became known that the conclave had not intended the 
archbishop of Bari to be pope. But he had resolved, 
from the first, that they should neither make him tlie 
victim of their duplicity, nor employ him as a pnpj)ct to 
amuse the people. With him, his election was a matter 
of earnestness, and he determined that it should ])e so 
with the churcli over which he was placcnh Sending, 
therefore, for the magistrates, lie desired tliem to compel 
tlie attendance of the cardinals. Tliirteeii of the trem- 
bling dignitaries were found in various parts of the city. 
Not daring to disobey a summons supporti^l by the Avhole 
body of the peoj>le, they proceeded to the archbisho[/s 
residence, performed the usual acts of homage, and fur- 
mally proclaimed him supreme pontiff by the title iff 
Urban VI. 

Notwitlistanding tlie ajipearaucc of ambition in the 
eagei’iiess with whi(*h Urban had seized tlie prize so 
.strangely gained, he is dcsci’ibed by early Avriters as ])os- 
.se.ssing many excellent qualities; as a learned canonist, 
and a firm oj)ponent of the simoniacal jiractices AvJiich 
had so injured the character of tlui clergy ; as a stern 
moralLst, and a faithful observer of the most Avholesonic 
rules of his order. It seems, indeed, that had he had 
fcAver virtues he might have retained his dignity with 
little fear of a protracted opposition. But his severe 
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temper would not allow him to leave sins unpunished, or 
error uncorrected, though discovered in the principal men 
of the party which could have done most to support him. 
He had soon, therefore, a host of enemies. A large body 
of the cardinals met together at Foiidi. There they de- 
clared him an usurper, and a tyrant ; and, in the end, 
proceeded to tlic election of another pope. Their clioice 
fell upon the cardinal of Geneva, brother of the earl of 
Geneva, a man of wealth and talent, and well calculated, 
therefore, to execute the designs of his party. 

Having assumed the title of Clement VIL, the new 
])ontilf immediately l)('gan to exercise his influence and 
ability to secure the success of his cause in the various 
Eun'pean courts. He failed, however, in most of his 
schemes. AVhile he was acknowledged by France and 
Scotland, and, sometime after, by Sj)ain, his claims were 
rejected by England, and almost all other European 
states. Finding it vain to look for popularity in Italy, 
lie at last retired to Avignon, and there commenced a 
war of anathemas and excommunications with Urban, 
which kept the church at large, and all Europe, in a state 
of demoralizing confusion. Violences were perpetrated 
on both sides which wwild have disgrac(‘d the lowest po- 
litical faction. Bishops, and others of Uni clergy wxn^e 
seized by the oj)poneiits of th(i party to which tiiey 1)C- 
longed, and, in many erses, jmt to death, some being 
drowned, and others buniL Villages, churches, and mo- 
nasteries, especially in the kingdom of ^^[>108, Avcrc de- 
stroyed ])y Hie Clemeiitiii The same conduct w^as 
pursued by die partisans of Urban ; and in the general 
ilistress occasioned by these conflicts, many wealthy and 
eminent individuals w^ere reduced to r'xtreme poverty, 
while others, (S})0usiiig the cause of the pontiff avIio of- 
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fered the highest price for their allegiance, were enriciied, 
whatever their character, with the best livings in the 
church. Urban himself was exposed to numerous dan- 
gers. On one occasion, several of the cardinals of his 
own party entered into a conspiracy against him. But 
he escaped their treacherous designs, and avenged him- 
self by depriving them of their dignity, and confiscating 
their possessions. The war which he had to carry on 
with J*faples threatened perpetually the ruin of his 
affairs. lie was besieged in the castle of Nocera; and 
had it not been for the l)ravery of a German count, 
lie would there probably have ended his pontificate and 
his life. 

It Avas, at one time, hoped tliat tlie deatli of either of 
the rival popes would terminate the scliism. But their 
i'ollowers profited too much by its continuance, or were 
too deeply imj)licated in the crimes to which it had 
tempted them, to suffer it to cease. Urban died in the 
year 1389 ; and tlie cardinals then at Rome speedily 
elected a su(;cessor, Avho assumed the title of Boniface IX. 
Thus all the evils which had been perpetrated under 
Urban VI. were reiicAVcd ; and those who conscientiously 
tl(‘sire<l the peace of the church, almost despaired of its 
b(dng ever restored. The university of Paris now formed 
one of the most poAVcrfnl l)odies in Europe. It numbered 
umong its members many men of piety and great acquire- 
ments. They had long lamented a stale of affairs, which 
proved so injurious to all the interests of luarning and 
religion. Resolved, therefore, to make one grand effort 
to coiTcct the disorders, Avhich neither poj)es nor cardinals 
could rectify, they held an assembly, in which three 
methods werq mentioned as affording a prospect of success. 
The first of thc^sc proposed that the two popes should 
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simultaneously resign tlieir claims to the dignity, and 
that the college of cardinals should then immediately 
proceed to the election of another pontiff. “ This is the 
method, sire,” said the representatives of the university, 
addressing the king of France, “ which we prefer, as the 
readiest and easiest for terminating the schism. It is 
that best adapted to avoid trouble, expense, and other 
difficulties ; to calm the consciences of the faithful 
on both sides ; and to save the honour of the princes 
and states engaged to either party. The rival pontiffs 
ought themselves to embrace this method, for the sake 
of their own credit. A discu.ssion might turn to the 
disgrace of one or the other, or of both. They ought 
to consider the sad c(mdition of the flock of Jesus Christ, 
of which they are the shcpherd.s, and for the state of 
which they will hereafter have to render so terrible an 
account.” 

The second method propo.sed was that of compromise ; 
the two popes submitting their claims to the judgment of 
some few pious and leaiTied men, whose decision in favour 
of the one or the other should be final. By this proceed- 
ing, it Avas said, the difficulties attending a general council 
would be avoided, and an answer would be given to those 
who might pretend that Clement would endanger his 
interests, because the Italian bishops formed the more 
powerful party. The affair also might thus bo quickly 
terminated, and the pope who abdicated, not called upon 
to render an account to any person, might simply ascribe 
the proceeding to the obedience which he owed to the will . 
ofOod. 

Another method still remained to be mentioned. It 
was that of remitting the whole matter to a general 
council. Such an assembly had usually, it was said. 
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consisted only of prelates ; but since, it was added, 
“ many bishops, in these days, to our disgrace be it spoken, 
are ignorant men, and others of the same order are vio- 
lently devoted to a particular party, it would be proper, 
in the present case, to admit to the council an equal 
number of doctors of divinity, and doctors of law, from 
the most celebrated universities, and representatives of 
the various religious orders, and the cathedral chapters.” 
A council so constituted, it was remarked, might be useful 
not only for the extinction of the schism, but for the 
correction of discipline and manners. Following tliis 
observation, was the bold statement, that if either of the 
popes obstinately refused to adopt one or other of these 
proposals, and without offering another better adapted to 
restore peace, he ought to be judged as a schismatic and 
a heretic ; as a deceiver and a tyrant, instead of a pastor 
of Christ’s flock. Tliat being .so, it w.as men’s duty to 
chase him from the fold, as they would a wolf, and to 
inflict on him the severest punishments, as the worst of 
schismatics, seeing that he cared not for the ruin of the 
church, and thought but of sati.sfying his ambition and 
insatiable avarice. 

The friends of religion waited with intense anxiety to 
see what would be the rc.sult of these proceedings on the 
part of the university. Charles VI. was sincerely anxious 
to promote a settlement of the dispute ; but no efforts 
couhl accomplish a design, the fulfilment of which de- 
pended upon the willingness of two proud and ambitious 
men to surrender their claims to more than regal domina- 
tion. At length, finding their endeavours vain, the heads 
of the university, and the majority of the Gallican pre- 
lates, advised the king to withdraw from the obedience 
which had hitherto been rendered to the pope. The 
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monarch assented to this proposal ; and a solemn procla- 
mation was made, in which he declared, that he, the 
church, the clergy, and the people of France, withdrew 
themselves entirely from the obedience of Benedict, as 
well as from the rival pontiff ; and that he enjoined his 
subjects no longer to ackflowledge him, or to contribute 
to his revenue. 

Benedict, after this, was kept a close prisoner in the 
castle of Avignon, lie dreaded lest his cardinals might 
betray him, or that he might fall a victim to some sudden 
violence on the part of the people. Moved by his fears, 
he was at length induced to declare, that if his rival, 
Boniface, died, or should resign, or be driven from his 
usurped dig)iity, he would him.self then immediately abdi- 
cate. But, strange to say, such Avas the division of senti- 
ment on tin; subject, that Benedict, instead of being 
obliged to surrender his rights, as he seemed to be on the 
point of doing, heard, to his great joy, that the king of 
France hail yielded to the wish of a poAverful j)arty in 
his dominions, and Avas ready to alloAV the decree, by 
Avhich he had Avithdrawn from obedience to the pontifl', to 
be annulled. This meiusure Avas actually adopted ; a 
mere seeming assent to the conditions proposed by the 
king, securing to Benedict all the advantages arising from 
the submission of so powerful a nation aa France to his 
unquestioned sway. 

The conduct of Boniface tended to protect Benedict 
from the consequences of his own di.shonest policy. With 
no intention, as it Avould cm, to resign his office, he had 
again and again promised to do so. if his rival would 
take the same course. Boniface died in Rome at the very 
moment that ambassadors from Avignon were engaged 
about the terms of a mutual abdication. The determi- 
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nation which he had exhibited never to surrender his power, 
as long as it was possible for him to retain it, proved to 
all parties that the troubles of the church were far from 
terminated, if men of this character and temper were to 
be promoted to its chief offices. Benedict\s ambassadors, 
after being kept prisoners for some time, were only 
allowed to escape on the condition of paying a consider- 
able ransom. To this they submitted ; but they en- 
treated their brethren in Rome to refrain from electing 
anotlier pope till some communication could be had with 
the surviving pontifl’ at Avignon. 

No attention was paid to this request The Italian 
1404 hastened to elect a successor to Bonifocc ; 

and another rival pope, who assumed tlic title 
of Innocent VII., recommenced the unholy war, which, 
it had been hoj)ed, the death of the former miglit ter- 
minate. It was not, however, with his rival at Avig- 
non only that Innocent had to contend. The Guelphs 
and Ghibelines were now in full force at Rome ; and 
while the one pretended that the interests and hap- 
piness of the people would be best secured by the 
supremacy of the papal court ; the other as firmly in- 
sisted upon the rigid of tlie civil magistrate to tlic 
management of all state affairs. A war between the 
two factions was the consequence of this dispute, and tlie 
(piarrel was only settled in time to let Innocent VII. die 
in peace. 

Again were the Italian cardinals implored not to elect 
another pontiff, but to wait till the death of Benedict 
might allow of a ready reconciliation between the con- 
ilicting parties. Before, however, any step could be taken 
in favour of those who were striving for the tranquillity 
of the church, a new pope, by the name and title of 
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Gregory XII., was placed on the throne. He had been 
obliged, at the +ime of his election, in common with the 
other cardinals, to promise that he would resign the 
dignity, on Benedict's expressing his readiness to do so 
also. To prove his sincerity in this respect, he was no 
sooner confirmed in his high oflSce, than he wrote to his 
rival at Avignon, renewing the declaration which he had 
made, and entreating him to agree on such measures as 
might best promote the object for which they ought 
mutually to strive. His language was mild and courteous ; 
and his letter was answered by Benedict in a similar 
stylo. For a little while, therefore, sanguine hopes were 
again entertained that the schism was near its termina- 
tion. But Gregory found the sweets of power too much 
to his taste to suffer him to fulfil his good resolutions. 
One subterfuge after another was employed to excuse liis 
entering upon the fair discussion of the subject. The two 
popes continued, therefore, jirecisely in the same relative 
position as before. Benedict was again condemned by a 
decree of the king of France, declaring him contumacious 
and heretical. His rival had, at the same time, to endure 
numberless affronts, heaped upon him by his discontented 
cardinals. To such an extent did their dislike to him 
proceed, that a considerable number of these powerful 
ecclesiastics having assembled at Leghorn, drew up a fin- 
mal a<‘f, in which they declared, that it was the duty of 
the faithful to withdraw from the obedience of Gregory; 
that all those who persevered in favouring his cause were 
guilty of schism ; that the grants which he had made, and 
whatever lie had done as pope, were to be considered void ; 
and they desired, and exhorted all prelates, and church- 
men of every degree, to [)ay no money to him, assuring all 
those who should obey this order, that for whatever they 
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suffered on this account, they should, in due time, receive 
ample recompense. 

Benedict seems to have despaired of recovering his 
authority in France, after having been a second time 
declared a schisinatic and a heretic by the king. Taking 
with him, therefore, the few cardinals who remained 
faithful to his cause, ‘he fled into Spain, where he was 
still acknowledged as head of the church, and vicar of 
Jesus Christ. In a synod which ho summoned at Perpig- 
nan, he professed his desire to secure by any means the 
peace of the church. It was, therefore, determined that 
measures should be adopted for calling a general council, 
in which the two parties might be fairly represented, and 
such a sentence passed as should finally settle this all- 
important controversy. Pisa was the city fixed on as the 
place best adapted for the proposed assembly. No mate- 
rial objection was made on either side to this arrange- 
ment. Each party began immediately to busy itself 
about the necessary preparations, and all again was hope 
and expectation. 

If wo turn our attention now for awhile from this 
scene of strife and confusion,''* we shall find that circum- 
stances e^xisted which materially tended to modify the 
gloomy aspect of afl'airs. The introduction of the Aris- 
totelian philosoj)hy had given to many minds an impulse 
in the direction of free inquiry, which, though only 
involving some of them in doubt and pcri)lexity, as to 
the subjects immediately in view, was sufficient to pre- 
serve them from .sinking back into lethargy or indifference. 

* Amlava sempre piil avvalorandosi rhicendio dello scisma,** is 

the striking language employed by one of the most learned and 
judicious of historians, in describing the general character of these 
times. — Muratori. Annali d’ltalia, T. viii. p. 390. 
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Such men as Abelard could not speak and write with 
their characteristic deep devotion to the speculations in 
which they were engaged, without arousing their con- 
temporaries to some degree of thoughtfulness, and love of 
inquiry. But tliere were other means of. improvement, 
besides tliose furnished by the. example, or exertions .of 
some few distinguished individuilis. The establishment 
of universities provided a permanent defence for learning. 
Of these venerable institutions, those of Paris and Bo- 
logna appear to have been the earliest which assumed tJie 
particular form answerable to our notions of a university. 
The whole circle of the sciences, as known in those times, 
entered into the plan of study pursued in their halls. 
Divinity held the foremost rank, and next to it the canon 
law, which had l^cen reduced to a science by a learned 
monk, named Gratian. But though the highest degree of 
fame attended the skilful cultivation of these main 
branches of knowledge, the more general classes of litera- 
ture were gradually allowed to occujiy an imj)ortant place 
in the schools. Grammar, in all its various applications, 
])octry, and rhetoric, had their several teachers ; and in 
the thirteenth century, the courts of princes emulated the 
universities in the encouragement of men of learning and 
genius, liobert, king of Naples, was such a lover of 
literature, that both Petrarca and Boccaccio speak of him 
as ilie wonder of his age. Innocent III. and Frederic 11. 
W(‘re no less devoted to elegant study ; and the passion 
which they showed for such pursuits was readily com- 
municated to those al)out Mieiii. 

Italy luniished Paris with several of its most distin- 
guished professors.*'" Anselm and Lanfranc led the way 

* Teraboschi, Storia della Letter. Ital. t. iv. p. i. p. 124. 
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in the cultivation of theological science, and combined it 
with as many other branches of learning as the taste of 
the age would allow them to embrace. Peter Lombard, 
the far-famed master of the sentences, did little to pro- 
mote the immediate interests of religious learning or in- 
quiry ; but his celebrated comj)ilation of passages from 
the fathers, as illustr^ive of the main doctrines of the 
church, lessened the danger to which divine truth was 
exposed by the ‘scholastic speculations of bolder minds. 
The honour bestowed upon those who pursued the career 
which a union of curious theology and dialectics pointed 
out, was sufficient to tempt any ambitious scliolar to 
adopt it as the surest road to fame. Titles significant 
of the profoundest admiration were given to the masters 
in these sciences. Thus, Alexander Hales, who taught 
in Paris, about the middle of the thirteenth century, 
Avas commonly known as the Doctor Irrefragahilis, 
Bonaventura, a disiinguislied professor of the same uni- 
versity in 1274, obtained tlie higher title of the Doctor 
Herwphicus ; wdiilc Thomas Aquinas, greater than all the 
rest, was distinguished as tlie Doctor Angelicus. But 
our own Roger Bacim, knoAvn as the Doctor Mirahilis, 
seems to have had a more legitimate claim to his title 
than any which could be advanced by his immediate 
[•redecessors. Ilis knowledge, in itself remarkal)le, was 
rendered really worthy of admiration by the practical 
nianner in which he appears to have applied it. lie 
openly expressed his mingled sorrow and disgust, that 
while learning was pursued with a zeal and curiosity, un- 
known to other ages, no solid information was acquired. 
This want of any real success in the laborious efforts of 
his contemporaries, he attributed to tlie vanity of some, 
and the errors of others ; but more than all, to the un- 
VOL. II. 3 M 
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wise use made of the works of Aristotle, of which he 
sternly said, that, had he the power to do it, he would 
gladly order them all to be burnt. 

The disputes between the heads of rival schools of 
philosophy might, in another age, haye been confined 
to the sphere to which they properly belonged. But in 
the times of which we are spcaki%, churchmen held too 
important a place in society to let anything which in- 
terested their order continue a /natter of indilfcrcnce 
to the world. Hence the commonest principles of truth, 
both moral and divine ; and even the maxims of juris- 
prudence were all, more or less, modified by the favourite 
systems of logic adopted by the schoolmen. Religion, 
bowed down on the one side by superstition, exercising 
its grossest influence, was exposed, on the other, to the 
chilling touch of a proud and heartless philosoj)hy. 
When represented to the world with that change in its 
aspect, and in some of its noblest characteristics, which 
it suffered from these causes, the most lamentable proofs 
were given of its lo.ss of power. Disbelievers and 
scoffers arose in the church itself. The emperor Fre- 
deric II. of Germany, was commonly reported to be an 
infidel, and many of the basast slanders heaped upon 
religion and its teachers were ascribed to him or to his 
favourites. Though it is prolKible that Frederic was 
fals(;ly accused of being an enemy of the gospel, having 
only uttered some bitten sarcasm against its unfaithful* 
ministers, yet the temper of men of his class and 
character is clearly intiniated by these reports of his 
conduct. The period, moreover, during which the false 
shows of religion may be satirized, while a reverence for 
true religion is preserved, is soon passed over in respect 
to the world at largo. Men quickly yield to the natural 
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infidelity of the heart ; and the causes, therefore, to 
which the corruption of a faith may be ascribed, may be 
viewed as chargeable with all the consequences of a 
general disbelief. In ordinary minds, when the shadow 
is found to delude, the reality of the substance is sus- 
pected. 

It was a vast advantage for the truth, that while those 
who really loved and revered it recognised its oneness 
and simplicity, the parties whose pursuits had so little 
in common with its interests, were divided among them- 
selves, and engaged in disputes on every point of science 
and theology. Even the monastic orders, especially 
the Dominicans and Franciscans, much as they might 
be opposed to each other on subjects peculiar to 
their respective vows, assumed a still more hostile 
attitude in the schools of Faris, and when discussing 
whether abstractions have a real or only a nominal 
existence. 

A race of philosophers called Mystics, appeared as the 
antagonists of all those scholars who confined themselves 
to the subtleties of argument. The Mystics brought 
in feeling and affection as another element of human 
thought. In the fifteenth century the study of Plato 
had haj)pily become so general, that while the harsh 
and dangerous errors of the commentators on Aristotle 
were in great measure corrected, those of the Mystics * 
were exposed to the light of a system analogous to their 
own, but more thoughtfully elaborated, and thus admi- 
rably calculated to wai’n the best among them to submit 
their visionary notions to the test of a purer and a 
simpler logic. 

The doctrines of religion, exhibited through the me- 
dium of the one or the other of these systems, pre- 
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sented to ordinary minds many startling inconsistencies 
with the plain, unmodified gospel. When a glimpse was 
gained of some primitive doctrine, seen only by its own 
light, there was but one alternative for the believer, 
lie must either admit it into his soul ^ something dis- 
tinct from all that mass of notions which he had been 
instructed to reverence as the traditions of the church, 
or he must exert the best powers of his intellect to 
harmonize the one with the other, to compel, that is, 
the little truth which he held in its pure fonn to clothe 
itself in so much of what was human and carnal, as would 
prevent it from standing too prominently forward in his 
creed. 

It is easy to see, from considerations of this kind, 
how painful must have been the state of even the best 
minds in times like those described. In few instances 
could they hope to attain to that freedom from doubt so 
beneficial to peace and holiness. A question had been 
started respecting the nature of one of the holiest means 
of grace in the church of Christ. The controversy on 
the real presence was a.s unsettled as ever. Though the 
opinion of the ruling party was wholly in favour of the 
views supported by Paschasius Radbertus,"*'’ there were 
still those who adhered to the simpler idea of the eucha- 
rist. But their position was almost that of schismatics 
or heretics. The fourtl. general Lateran council, held in 
the year.1215, decreed the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation to be an article of faith. Towards the middle 
of the same century, the ceremony of kneeling to the 
host, and other like formalities, were established; and 

* Abbot of Corbey, in the ninth 'century; and whose treatise, 
wliich apjicaied in 8131, contained the first distinct exposition of 
the doetiine of tuinsub.stanliaiioii. 
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in 1311, Clement V. confirmed the observation of the 
festival of the Lord’s Body, {Got^oria Domini,) first in- 
troduced by Urban IV. It was now also that the cup 
began to be denied to the laity ; and, in short, the whole 
system of religious belief, discipline, and morals was 
subjected, on the one hand, to the wilful pride, and, on 
the other, to the base ignorance and gloomy' superstition, 
of a few tyrannical ecclesiastics. 
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Papal Schism — Rival Pontiffs — John XXIII. — Council of 

CoNSTANCK ’rrOlMINATION OF THE ScHISM — WlCKLIFlE 

John lluss, and Jeuome of Prague. 

The fifteenth century had dawned upon a scene of trouble 
and confusion Laudable as had been the efforts of the 
king of France and other princes to suppress the schism, . 
they had hitherto utterly failed of success. It was now 
resolved that the two rival pontiffs, “ more enamoured 
with the splendour of their dignity than with the church 
of God,”* should be subjected to the judgment of a 
tribunal, from the sentence of which it might be diffi- 
cult for them to appeal. The proposed council as- 
sembled at Pisa, in the month of April, 1409. A nu- 
merous body of cardinals, four patriarchs, twelve arch- 
bishoj)S, and as many bi.shops, abbots, proctors from the 
universities, ten ambassadors from France, England, Po- 
land, Cyprus, and other countries, contributed to add 
grandeur and authority to the meeting. Each of the 
pontiffs had his powerful advocate. Gregory was de- 
fended by the ministers of Robert, king of the Romans ; 
while Benedict was equally supported by tho.se of the 
king of A ’•agon. The busiue.ss of the council was con- 
tinued till the middle of the month of June, when a 
decree was drawn up and published, declaring both 


^ Muratori Aimali d’ltalia, t. ix. p. 48. 
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Gregory and Benedict heretics, excommunicated, and de- 
prived of all ecclesiastical dignities. These popes having 
been thus deposed by the sentence of the council, tlie 
assembled fathers immediately proceeded to the election 
of another pontiff. Their choice fell upon the cardinal 
of Candia, a man, it is said, of great learning, much 
sweetness of disposition, and of no loss liberality. He 
assumed the title of Alexander V., and was crowned a 
few daj's after his election. 

But if those who took the most conspicuous part in 
the council of Pisa hoped that its decrees might really 
restore peace to the church, they were doomed to be 
grievously disappointed. In.stcad of their having healed 
the schism, they had only .set up another claimant to 
the papal throne. A great part of Italy, France, Eng- 
land, Poland, and other countries, gladly acknowledged 
Alexander, as the one legitimate head of the church ; 
but many large and wealthy provinces still persevered 
in rendering their homage to Gregory and Benedict, 
who, though exposed even to personal danger, asserted 
as boldly as ever their right to the obedience of the 
faitliful. 

Alexander’s amiable qualities were counted but of 
little value in comparison with the injury which he was 
sujtposcd to inflict upon the church by his too soft and 
yielding temper.* The benefices over which he had con- 
trol were bestowed upon the favourites, and even the 
domestics, of the cardinals who pretended to support his 


* Theodoricus a Nicin. de Schisinatc, lib. iii. c. 41, p. 243. 
Argent. 1609. Maimbourg pretends that this author, who was at one 
time pontifical secretary, found fault with Alexander’s liberality, 
because he had not himself shared it to the extent he wished.— 
Ilistoire du Grand Schisine, t. ii. liv. iv, p. 81. 
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cause. He was ignorant of the canon-law, and too in- 
different to the great questions debated in his courts to 
exercise his proper functions as a judge. His death, 
therefore, wliich happened in little more than a year 
after his elevation, though deplored hy those who re- 
vered him for his virtues and piety, was far from being 
lamented by the active leaders of the party which was 
striving for the reunion of the church. ^ 

John XXIIL, Alexander’s successor, was a man of the 
most opposite cliaractcr.'^* lie had rendered himself 
wealthy in his ecclesiastical employments by tyranny and 
cunning; and history speaks of the base policy which 
he employed to secure his election to the pontificate, on 
the anticipated death of Alexander, whom he kept en- 
tirely subject to his control. The conduct which he 
pursued towards the Roman people soon provoked their 
enmity ; and it was greatly to their joy that Ladislaus, 
king of Naples, succeeded in compelling him to make a 
precipitate flight from the city. He had not long taken 
up his abode in Bologna, when he learnt that Ladislaus 
Avas pursuing measures still further to humble his 
power. 

But one means of escape remained to him. It Avas 
evident that his resources were not sufficient to support a 
lengthened contest with Ladislaus. With’the ability and 

Raynaldus docs not hcbi^ate lo insert, in his account of this 
pontirti the coimnon report, that he caused Alexander V. to be 
j)oisoned. ^Maui merito (iuoritiir Gregorius Balthasarem Cossain 
ainbiiionis veneiio tumiiisse, cum etiaiii iiivadendi in iis turl)is ponti- 
iicatns cupidine ureretuv, (|ucm dura cardinilatuin gcrebat libidiiiuni, 
omnifpic \diiorura genere contarainaLisshmim nianifcste fconstat sen- 
tentia in concilio Constantiensi adversus ipsura lata, luin in eadcin 
objectum cst ipsura veneno Alexaudrura V. intoriraendura curasse.” 
— Aiiiiales Eedes, llaynald. Auct. t. viii. ]). 220. 
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shrewdness wliicli marked his character, lie instantly took 
tlie step which seemed necessary to his safety. Tlie lately 
elected emperor, Sigismund, Avould, he knew, willingly 
espouse his cause ; when, by such a course, the increasing 
credit of the king of Naples would be effectually checked. 
Having communicated, Ithercfore, with Sigismund, it was 
agreed, that a council should be summoned to meet at 
Constance, a-nd that the questions still agitated in the 
church should be there again made the subject of solemn 
deliberation. 

After due preparation, which was not unattended 
with difficulty, the council was opened at Constance, on 
the sixteenth of November, 1414. John XXIII. occupied 
the chief place in the assembly, lie was supported by 
tlie emperor Sigismund ; and all the solemnities of re- 
ligion were employed to give grandeur to the proceedings. 
But before any public discussion took place, the principal 
members of the synod were called upon to decide on some 
points of great importance to its authority. By most of the 
old(ir cardinals it was contended, that there was but one 
sure way of attempting the restoration of union, and that 
Avas by desiring John XXIII. to agicc with the other two 
popes in a common act of abdication. To this it was 
answered, that such a measure would invalidate the au- 
thority of the council of Pisa, which had been lawfully 
called, and the decisions of Avhich, it Avas universally ac- 
knoAvledged, Avere canonical. But little Aveight was 
ascribed to this argument. The general feeling Avas 
against John’s retaining the pontificate ; and numerous 
stories were told to prove his unfitness for so high and 
sacred a trust. 

ddic report of this secret discussion reached the ears of 
John when it Avas too late for Inrn to retrace the step 
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wliicli ho had taken. Ills first idea was to try his strength 
with the council, and fairly battle for his dignity. But 
old habits of diplomacy still held possession of his mind ; 
and he resolved to endeavour to escape from his present 
difficulty by subterfuge. Having learnt, therefore, that 
the council had determined to pro|)Ose and accomplish his 
deprivation, he sent for some of the cardinals, and de- 
clared to them, with great appearance of sincerity, tliat 
he was ready to resign his dignity, and do whatever might 
tend most effectually to the good of tlie church. But tliis 
offer was cautiously combined witli the condition, that 
the two rival pretenders to the papal tlironc should, at 
the saine time, perform what had been prescribed them 
by the council of Pisa ; and that, if they refused to do so, 
the process against them should be recommenced. 

Having carefully iicnned the declaration, in the fonn 
which seemed best suited to their pui-pose, the deputies 
of the council presented it to John, and at length obtained 
his solemn assurance that he would faithfully fulfil the 
promise which it contained.* But no sooner did the duke 
of Austria, with whom he had fonned a league, appear in 
Constance, than he secretly withdrew from the city, and 
shut himself up, first, in the castle of Schaffhausen, a for- 
tress belonging to the duke, and afterwards in that of 
Friburg.t 

The flight of the ponr,iff brought into immediate force 

* Raynald. Aniiales Eccles. t. viii. p. 392. 

f Muratori Auiiali d’ltuliii, 1. ix. p. 74. The duke of Austria 
soon found that to continue ti suppoit the cause of John XXIIJ. 
would prove his own ruin, lie, therefore, speedily yielded to the 
remonstrances of the emperor and the council. Thus John found 
himself made a prisoner, where he expected to find the greatest 
security. Maimbourg. Histoire du Grand Schisine, lib. v. t. ii. 
p. 263. 
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a principle of vast importance to the church. It was 
solemnly proclaimed in the council, “ that the synod being 
lawfully assembled, in the name of the Holy Spirit, and 
constituting a general council, it represented the whole 
Catholic church , militant, and derived its authority im- 
mediately from Jesus Christ ; and that such being the 
nature of its power, every person, of whatsoever state or 
dignity, even the pope himself, was obliged to obey it in 
whatever concerned the faith, the extirpation of schism, 
and the general reformation of the church, both in its 
members and in its head.” Thus was the all-important 
maxim established, that the pontiff, though supreme 
above all other ecclesiastical authorities, was not supreme 
as to a general council. The synod at Constance acted 
throughout on this principle. John XXIII. was compelled 
to jdcad guilty to the charges brought against him ; and 
in the end was formally deposed, according to the tenor 
of his own act of renunciation.'*^ 

It required some further exercise both of authority and 
l)olicy, on the part of the council,* to obtain the abdication 
of Gregory XII. This, however, was ultimately accom- 
plished ; and Benedict XIII., having been forsaken by all 
his cardinals, except two or three, was ke])t prisoner in a 
remote castle in Arragon, vainly retaining the name and 
ensigns of a dignity of which he had been deprived by the 
sentence of two legitimate synods.t Odon Colonna, a car- 
dinal-deacon, was elected pope by the unanimous votes of 

* The; reader may he referred, for mucli valuable and interesting 
information resjiecting these times, to a History of Germany, by the 
Rev. R. 15. Paul; (Murray, 18-47;) a work very unpresuining in its 
form, but combining the results of genuine historical research, with 
tlie must spirited illustralions, derived from the author's extensive 
acquaintance witli the early literature of the country. 

I Muiatori Aniiali d’llalia, t. ix. ]>. c'ti 
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his brethren, and with the entire approval of the council. 
He assumed the title of Martin V. ; and the two abdicated 
pontiffs had ample reason to rejoice that they had been 
called upon to resign their dignities, when such a man 
was to bo appointed their successor. Gregory, instead of 
being deprived of all ecclesiastical rank, as had been the 
case with other deposed popes, was endowed with the 
dignity of cardinal-bishop, and the first place in the 
sacred college. In addition to the iionour of this high 
rank, he was also appointed one of tlic pope's legates for 
life. Whatever acts he had performed as pontiff were 
confirmed ; and he was protected, by an especial decree, 
from any prosecution, either civil or criminal, on account 
of Ijis proceedings while in possession of the throne. 

John XXIIl. was treated in a no less indulgent niaimer. 
Having eluded the vigilance of the guards who were ap- 
2)ointcd to watch his movemejils, lie hastened to Florence, 
where Martin V, was then residing, and throwing himself 
at his feet, implored his favour and blessing. Alartin 
readily accorded the desired boon ; and proved his gene- 
rosity by assigning the abdicated pontifl’ a high place in 
the college of cardinals 

But neither Gregory nor John long survived his de- 
gradation. The former died before the termination of the 
council of Constance ; iind tlie latter within six months 
aftei* his reconciliation with the new jiontiff*. Tlieir 

^ Tlic respect (‘iilertaiiUMl for Gregory reiuurkahly shown by 
the care which the ni'Miibers nf Or* council look to proclaim, lliat 
though his re-election vas foi- ohlen, if was not fioin any disquallli- 
ealioii arising from his coiulnct, or fiom his want of virtue and ability. 
It was only from the necessity <)f the case, and the desire of the 
council to prevent any fresh cause of dispute, ilial he was not to he 
again invested with the dignity.— Raynald. A. males Ecclesiastic, 
l. viii. ]). 4 in. 
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death, with that of Benedict in 1424, removed the only 
remaining hope entertained by ambitious, reckless spirits, 
that the schism might still be prolonged. Martin had no 
diflSculty in suppressing the vain efforts made by other 
})retenders to th§ papal throne ; and thus, after a period 
of fifty-one years, Christendom was relieved from one of 
the greatest practical evils to which it liad been exposed 
since the foripal establishment of an universal clmrcli. 

Had we known nothing more of the council of Con- 
stance, than that a long and mischievous schism was ter- 
minated by its proceedings, we should have had reason 
to regard it as deserving the foremost 2 >lace in the list 
of modern synods. But it was in this council that llie 
darkest offence was committed, which the church had ever 
yel> dared to perpetrate, by a general and public sentence, 
against truth, conscience, and humanity. 

We have seen how the light of a ju’imitive faith still 
existed among the Vaudois, and others, who lived in com- 
munion wdth them. But a more important movement 
towards reform, than any yet attem 2 )ted, was made in 
England in the latter part of the fourteenth century. The 
church in this country had passed through all the varieties 
of agitation so common to one which assorts, but cannot 
rcalifti, its right to independence. Several of the English 
monarchs had signalized themselves by their determined 
resistance to the encroachments of papal jjower.'"' But 

* A memorable instance of this was afforded by Edward 111., who, 
being called upon to render the homage to the pope which had been 
rendered by John, immedi.ately summoned his j)arliamonl, which, 
acting according to the known temper of the monarch, deiermined, 
“ that neither king John, nor any other king, could bring his realm 
and dominions under such servitude and subjection, unless by com- 
mon consent of parliament, which consent was not obtained ; and 
therefore the acknowlcdginent and promise of tribute to the sfc of 
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the guides and teachers of the people were leagued with 
tlie enemies of spiritual religion. The darkness and cor- 
ruj)fions, consequently, which attended the march of 
superstition, rapidly diffused thera.sclves over the length 
and breadth of the land. Ever active, in the pursuit of 
their own interests, the ambitious members of the mo- 
nastic orders took possession of all the most commanding 
stations in the universities, for the promotion of their 
I)articular objects. The mendicants were especially dili- 
gent in this respect ; and towards the end of the four- 
teenth century, Oxford vvas almost overrun with beggings 
fi’iars. Ha])pily for tlie univei’sity, and still moi’c for the 
common interests of religion, a man of vast learning, great 
powers of mind, and true devotion, was raised up at tliis 
time, not only to resist the growing evils of the age, kut 
to prepare the way for a general reformation. 

Jolin Wicliffe was born at Loughborough, in the year 
1324. lie early manifested his love of knowledge ; and 
on being sent to Oxford soon became distinguished ahiong 
his contem])oraries for the .superiority of his views to the 
narrow prejudices of the schools. Though acquiring a 
profound acquaiutauce with the civil and canon law, and 
the favourite systems of jdiilosoj)hy, he found time to 
study the original languages of the Scripture.s, ami to 
examine the pages of i he llible with an attention to its 
liteial meaning little i.vactiscd in that age of jnide and 
darkness. Su.spccted as this earnest pursuit of scriptural 
knowledge rendered him, he still rose to eminence, and 

Rome, wab jigaiiist his coroiiatioii-oalh, not to mention many other 
ili.sahliijg reasons. If, therefore, the pope should attempt anything 
against the king by process, that then the king, and all his subjects, 
should, with all their force and power, oppose and resist the same.” 
— Collier, hook vi. (‘oiit. xiv. s. 558. 
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to places of power in his university. A large body of 
the students flocked to the lectures which he delivered on 
the main doctrines of the faith. His style, and mode of 
reasoning, were strikingly opposed to those of the other 
professors; and ip proportion as his popularity increased, 
he saw it necessary to defend his system by a yet closer 
application of the word of God. We have not sufficient 
space to speak at large of this forerunner of the wonder- 
ful men who accomplished the Reformation. But it may 
be easily understood, how fervently he must have pro- 
pounded the lessons of the gospel, when he was able to 
render them precious in the sight of men who had been 
educated on princii)les so opposed to their simplicity. 
“ Seven years,” says Fuller, “ Wiclifle lived in Oxford, in 
some tolerable quiet, having a professor’s place, and a 
cure of souls. On the week days, in the schools, proving 
to the learned what he meant to preach; and, on the 
Lord’s day, preaching in the pulpit to the vulgar, what 
he liad proved before. Not unlike those builders in the 
second temple, holding a sword in one hand, and a 
trowel in the other; his disputing making his preaching 
to be strong; and his preaching making his disputations 
to be plain.”* 

The accounts given of Wicliffe’s doctrines cannot be 
wholly depended upon. We can safely glean from them, 
however, that he beheld with just indignation, not merely 
the perversion of scriptural truth, but the shnmeful 
abuses of power practised by the higlier clergy, as well as 
by the monastic orders. * A sort of classified catalogue of 
his peculiar opinioriS is given by the venerable old histo- 
rian above quoted. In alluding to the variety existing 


* Church Historv of Britain, b iv. cent. xiv. 
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in the reports respecting them, he quaintly says, “wonder 
not at this difference, as if Wicliffe's opinions were like 
the stones on Salisbury Plain, falsely reported, that no 
two can count them alike. The variety ariseth, first, be- 
cause some count only his primitive tenets, which arc 
breeders ; and others, reckon all the young fry of conse- 
quences derived from them. Secondly, some are more 
industrious to seek, perverse to collect, captious to ex- 
pound, malicious to deduce far distant consequences, ex- 
cellent at the inflaming of a reckoning, quick to discover 
an infant, or embryo error, which others overlook. 
Tliirdly, it is probable, that, in process of time, Wic- 
liffe might dilate himself in supplemental and addi- 
tional opinions, more than- he at first maintained ; and, it 
is possible, that the tenets of his followers, in after ages, 
might be falsely fathered upon him.” 

It is from the statements of Thomas Waldensis, one of 
Wicliffe's greatest opponents, that Fuller forms liis list. 
Among the articles which occupy the foremost place, arc 
those which refer to the state and offico of tlie pope. 
They are such as might be expected to proceed from so 
zealous a reformer.^.-' But he did not content himself with 
aiming his shafts at the Boman pontiff. If the accounts 
referred to be true, he proclaimed, that the benedictions, 
confirmations, and consecrations, performed by bishops, 
were “but tricks to get money;” that “plain deacons 
and priests may preach without licence of pope or 
bishop;'^ that, in the apostolic times, “there were only 
two orders, namely, priests and beacons;” and that, “a 
bishop doth not differ from a priest.” 

Of the sacraments, according to the same reporter, lie 
said, first, of baptism, “ that they are fools, and guilty of 
gross presumption, who affirm, that infant.% which die 
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without baptism, are not saved/^ With equal force, he 
denied, that all sins are abolished by baptism. So, also, 
he stated, that baptism does not confer, but simply sig- 
nifies the grace, which was given before. Secondly, of the 
Eucharist, he assorted, “that the host ought not to be 
worshipped, and that they who adore it are idolaters: 
that the substance of the bread and wine remain the 
same in the sacrament, and that Christ could not, even if 
lie wished it, make his body to be at the same time, in 
several places.” 

It is probable that, had Wiclifle confined himself to 
mere matters of doctrine, he would have been allowed to 
remain unmolested, except by the attacks of rival school- 
men. But propositions were gathered from his public 
lectures and sermons, which struck directly at the prin- 
ciples of the papacy. Thus, he is said to have asserted,’*' 
“ If God is, temporal lords may lawfully and meritori- 
ously take away tlie goods of fortune from a delinquent 
church;” and, “whether the church be in" such a state, or 
not, is not my Imsiuess to examine; but tlie business of 
temporal lords ; wlio, if they find it in such a state, arc 
to act boldly, and, on the penalty of damnation, to take 
away its temporalities.” Again, “It is not possiWe for a 
man to be excommunicated, unless he be first, and prin- 
cipally, excommunicated by himself. Nobody is excom- 
municated, suspended, or tormented with other censures, 
so that he is the worse for it, unless it l)c in the cause of 
God. Cursing, or excommunication, docs not bind simply, 
])ut only so far as it is denounced against an adversary of 
the law of Christ. Christ has given to his#disciples no 

■?'- Lewis’s History of the Life and SnnR'iiiigs of John WieJif, 
cljap. iv. p. 40. Oxford, 1820. 
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example of a power to excommunicate subjects, princi- 
pally for their denying their temporal things ; but has 
rather given them an example to the contrary. The 
disciples of Christ have no power forcibly to enact tem- 
poral things by censures. We ought, to believe, that 
then only does the pope, &c., bind or loose, when he con- 
forms himself to the law of Christ. This ought to be 
universally believed, that every priest, rightly ordained, 
has a power of administering every one of the sacraments, 
and, by consequence, of absolving every contrite person 
from any sin.” And, lastly, “It is lawful for kings to 
take away the temporalities from ecclesiastics who habi- 
tually abuse them. Whether temporal. lords, or holy 
popes, or saints, or the head of the church, which i-f 
Christ, have endowed the church with the goods of for- 
tune or of grace, and have excommunicated those who 
take away its temporalities, it is, notwithstanding, lawful, 
on account .of the conditions implied in the endowment, 
to spoil her of the temporalities for a proportionable 
offence.” 

That it was Wicliffe’s object to humble the pride of 
the haughty churchmen of his time, and to refute their 
claims to a power which should be independent of states, 
and superior to law, appears still more clearly from a 
passage in his “Sentence of the Curse Explained.”"' 
“Worldly clerks and feigned religious,” he says, “break 
and destroy the king’s peace, and his realm. For the 
prelates of this world, and the priests, high and low, say 
freely, and write in their law, that the king hath no ju- 
risdiction, n«r power, over their persons, nor over the 


* Vaughan’s Life and Opinions of John de Wycliffe, vol. ii. c. 
viii. p. 26/5. 
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goods of holy church. And yet Christ and his apostles 
Avero most obedient to kings and lords, and taught all 
men to be subject to them, and to serve them truly and 
cheerfully in bodily works, and to fear them, and honour 
them above all oJ.her men. The wise king Solomon, also, 
put down a high bishop, who was unfaithful to him and 
his kingdom, and exiled him, and ordained a good priest 
in his room, as the book of Kings tellcth. And Jesus 
Christ paid tribute to the emperor, and commanded men 
to pay him tribute. Saint Peter, also, coramandeth 
Christian men to be subject to every ordinance of man, 
whether unto the king, as more high than others, or unto 
dukes, as sent of him to the vengeance of evil-doers, and 
the praising of good men. Also, Saint Paul commandeth, 
by the authority of God, that every soul be subject to 

the higher powers, for there is no power but of God 

Lord, who hath made our worldly clergy exempt from the 
king’s jurisdiction and chastening, since God hath given 
kings this office over all misdoers! Clerks, and particu- 
larly high-priests, .should be mo.st meek and obedient to 
the laws of this world, as were Christ and his apostles; 
and thus be a mirror to all men, that they may yield 
this meekness and obedience to the king, and to his 
righteous laws. What sturdy robbers and traitors then 
are these to lords and kings, in refusing this obedience, 
and in thus giving an examjde to all the men of the land 
to become rebels against the king and the lords! For in 
tliis, and in what they teach, they instruct the commons 
of the land, both in Avords and deeds, to be unfaithful 
and rebellious against the king. And this secraeth well, 
according to their new law of Decretals, where proud 
clerks have ordained, that our clergy shall pay no subsidy, 
nor tax, nor anything for the keeping of our king, and 
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our realm, without assent from the worldly priest of Rome. 
And yet, many times, tliis proud, worldly priest is an 
enemy of our land, and secretly maintaining our enemies 
in war against us, with our own gold. Thus an alien 
priest, and the proudest of all priests,, they make the 
chief lord over the whole of the goods which clerks pos- 
sess in this kingdom, and that is the greater part thereof. 
And where are there greater traitors either to God- or 
holy church, and especially to our liege lord and his 
kingdom'? An alien, worldly priest, and an enemy to us, 
is made chief lord over the greater ])art of our country!’' 

These were sentiments which neither the pontiff him- . 
self, nor the wealthier class of the clergy, could be ex- 
pected to tolerate. They brought into question the 
whole of the maxims upon whidi the pretensions of the 
church, as now constituted, were founded ; and the most 
ambitious and arrogant of the English prelates were as 
anxious and ready as tlie pope to suj)prcss the influence 
of a preacher, wliose honesty and holiness were so op- 
posed to their corruptions. Wicliffe Avas noAV spending 
the greater portion of his time at Lutterworth, to the rec- 
tory of which he had been jn’csented by tlie king. But 
his piety and diligence as a i)arish-priest had no effect in 
subduing the hostility excited against him ])y the fears of 
the hierarch}". A formal complaint was made to the 
pope respecting his su]>j)osed heresy, and schismatical 
proceedings. Bulls were accordingly sent to England, 
directing the archbishop of Canterbury and the bishop of 
London t(‘ cite him before them. The language em- 
ployed in these instruments, is that of offended holiness 
and purity, indignant at the growth of the contrary 
vices. ‘‘ It is now plain,” says the pope, ‘‘ that in that 
very kingdom which used to produce men endued with a 
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right knowledge of the Scriptures, grave, devout, and 
champions of the orthodox, faith, there are now those who 
by their oihce ought to’ be watchmen, who arc slothfully 
negligent ; ' insomuch that the latent motions and open 
attempt^ of the enemies are perceived at Rome, situated 
at a great distance, before they arc opposed in England.” 
And further ; “ he had heard,” he said, “ witli a great 
deal of concern, by the information of several very 
worthy to be credited, that John Wicliffe, rector of Lutter- 
worth, in the diocese of Lincoln, and professor of divinity, 
(he wished he was not a master of errors,) had rashly 
proceeded to that dctestalde degree of madness, as not to 
be afraid to assert, dogmatise, and publi(dy preach such 
propositions as are erroneous and false, contrary to the 
faith, and threatening to subvert and weaken the estate 
of the whole church. lie, therefore, requires them ])ri- 
vately to inform themselves, whether or no he did tcacli 
such conclusions as were in the schedule lie had sent 
them, inclosed in his bull ; and if they found that he did 
so, that they should cause the said John Wicliffe to be 
apprehended by his authority, and laid in gaol; and that 
they should endeavour to get his confession concerning 
the said propositions and conclusions; and the confession, 
and whatever the said John shall say or write, by way of 
induction or proof, of the same propositions, and what- 
soever else they should do in the premises, they should 
transmit to him by a faitliful messenger, sealed with their 
own seals, and disclosed to nobody ; and that they should 
keep the said John in sure custody, until they received 
his further commands, touching, this matter. 

Bulls to the same purpose were sent to the king, and 


Lc\>is’s Lffe ol’ Wiclif, chap. iv. p. 49. Oxford, 1820. 
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to the university. The latter looked with jealousy at 
any attempt, on the part of the pope, to interfere with its 
rights or liberties. It was little inclined, therefore, to 
become the executioner of his will in respect to Wicliffe.* 
The accession of Richard II., and thei general j^tate of 
jmblic affairs, delayed the fullilmcnt of the designs 
formed by the bishops. Timely notice, however, was 
given to the reformer by his friends at Oxford, that he 
stood in need of some powerful protector. He pru- 
dently adopted this advice, and found in the celebrated 
John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, to whom he had long 
been known, a firm and generous patron. At length ho 
wa.? summoned to aj)pear before the archbishop, and the 
bi.shop of London, at St. Paul’s. The expectations of the 
people were violently excited by these proceedings; but 
Wicliffe’s friends in the court had lately rendered them- 
selves obnoxious to the popular party, and hence, the pre- 
lates were enabled to engage on their side a powerful 
body of allies. It was a season of great peril for Wic- 
liffc. But the duke of Laneaster, and lord Henry Percy, 
then earl-marshal, attended him to the cathedral. The 
effort which the latter made to save Wicliffe from being 
incommoded by the crowd, angered the haughty bishop of 
London, who exclaimed, that, “If he had known what 
mai.slries he would ha\o kej)t in the church, he would 
have stopjjed him from coming there.” This is said to 
have greatly ofiended the duke of Lancaster, who imme- 
diately retorted, that, “ he would keep such maistry there, 
though he said, Nay.” Wicliffe, on I’eachiiig the jilacc 
where the commissioners hu<l fixed their tribunal, re- 
mained standing; but the earl-marshal desired him to sit 


* Life of Wycii/Tc, vol. i. chap, v, p. 308. 
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down, observing, that “he had many things to answer to, 
and, therefore, had need of a soft seat.” The bisliop of 
London again found cause of offence in this attention 
paid to the reformer, and declared, “ that he should not sit 
there, for it was neither according to law nor reason, that 
he whd was cited there to answer before his ordinary, 
should sit down during the time of his answer.” Another 
altercation followed, when the duke of Lancaster inter- 
posed, and told the bishop, that “ the earl’s wish was but 
reasonable ; but that he (the bishop) was grown so proud 
and arrogant, that he would bring about not only his 
own discomfiture, but that of all the prelacy of England ; 
that he depended upon the greatness of his family, but 
that they should have enough to do to support them- 
selves.” 

A popular tumult was the consequence of this dispute, 
and it Was found impossible to proceed with the intended 
inquiry. The commissioners, however, again met, some 
few months after, to accomplish the desigJi proposed by 
tl>c papal bull. The archbishop’s chapel, at Lambeth, 
was now chosen as the place of assembly. But the dis- 
turbance created by the throngs of people which crowded 
the avenues to the j)alace, and, at last, burst into the 
chapel itself, was as great as before. The judges found it 
difficult to proceed, but they seemed resolved upon ac- 
complishing their purpose, and pronouncing a definitive 
sentence upon the reformer. They were on the point of 
delivering their judgment; but at this instant a mes- 
senger arrived from the queen-mother, and they were de- 
sired, in her name, to cease from any further proceedings. 
Their rage was thus curbed. They dare not disobey 
the mandate of so powerful a personage; and Wicliffo 
was again deli\prcd to pursue those labours which ’vere 
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destined to create such important changes in the religious 
state of the kingdom. 

The remainder of Wicliffe’s life was passed at Lutter- 
worth. His translation of the Scriptures contributed, 
more than any of his numerous controversial writings, to 
the accomplishing of those grand purposes for which he 
had been raised up. In the early part of his career, he 
was indebted for the reputation and influence which he 
enjoyed, to his ability as a scholar. He possessed the 
powers which were then most valued in the universities; 
wliile his earnestness and integrity were equally calcu- 
lated to secure for him the respect of those who were 
eitlier still unsophisticated by vain philosophy, or who 
had sufficient strength of character to escape its tram- 
mels. The offices which he fulfilled as the head of a 
college, and as professor of divinity; the friendship enter- 
tained for him by the duke of Lancaster; the public em- 
ployments to which ho was, from time to time, admitted, 
— having been sent first on a mission to the papal court, 
and then as one of an embassj- to the Low Countries, — 
all contributed both to enlarge his sphere of u-sefulness, 
and to jnakc him better acquainted with tlie actual state of 
religion. But it was by his version of the Seripturcs that 
he gave permanency to the ble.ssings which he bestowed 
uj)on liis countrymen. 1’hc knowledge which he thereby 
diffused had life and spirit in it. Tt took hold of the 
hearts of thomsands whom truth in no other form had ever 
reached. A race of believers arose, prepared to assert the 
power of the gospel, in i..,s antagonism to the debasing 
errors of the world; and mankind were aroused from 
their lethargy, if not generally to receive the truth, yet 
to wonder at the marvels which it ■wrought. 

Wiclifle’s opinions were quickly circul|ited throughout 
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tlie kingdom, and soon penetrated to otlier countries. 
Here his followers obtained the name of Lollards, a term 
originally of contempt, but now remembered as associated 
with the noblest qualities of Christian heroism. They 
encountered thi? fiercest storms of jiersecution ; and 
hundreds perished by all tlie various forms of martyrdom. 

It was while evangelical doctrine was thus taking root 
ill England, that the council of Constance was engaged in 
the effort to purify the churches of the West by decrees 
and canons. The state of religion in this country was a 
matter of serious concern to the ecclesiastics assembled at 
Constance. Wicliffe’s doctrines were well known to tliem, 
and both he and his principles were made the subject of 
the severest censure. But while he was far beyond the 
reach of their power, two of the most eminent of those 
who owned the worth of his teacdiing, were exposed 
to the severest trial of faith and constancy. These 
two witnesses to the trutli were Jolin lluss, and Jerome 
of Prague. The former had early emliraced the opinions 
of Wicliffe, as known by the circulation of his writings in 
Bohemia. As a professor in the university of Prague, 
lluss possessed considerable influence, and the use wliich 
lie made of his great talents and learning soon rendered 
him obnoxious to the main body of the clergy. He 
gained a still higlier degree of influence when he became 
a preacher, and instructed the peojile by reading, and 
(commenting on, the Scriptures in the language of the 
country.^ 

The introduction of the system of indulgences, and 
(•thcr corruptions of the Roman cliurch, filled lluss witli 


* I/Eiifiuit Histoire do lii CinciTC dcs Hussites, ot dii Coiicilo de 
Hjislo, 1. i. liv. \v. j) 62. 
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jet (le(ii)er sorrow, as he (‘.ontcoiplalod the ordinary state 
of tlie people. Ilis language grew more fervent, and the 
niiiiil)er of his hearers daily increased. The movement in 
favour of reform tlius became general, and IIuss was now 
joined by Jerome of Prague, a genthadan of rank and 
talent, and endowed with a generous entliusiasm, which 
rendered hiin ready to encounter any danger in the ser- 
vice of religion. 

It Avas in vain for the dignitaries of the Bohemian 
cliurcli to attempt to suj^press tlie (‘ag(.T desire of the 
peo])le, se(‘king to know tlie truth, which had b('en so 
lo]ig obscured, or so iiu])erfectly administered for their 
edi[l(;ation. The slate of things Avas too alarming to tlie 
liiernrchy to l)e alloAviail to (jontinuc. IIuss Avas accord- 
ingly summoned to give an account of his doctrine and 
pi’oceedings l^efore the council of Constance. Ilis friends 
contemjdated Avitli alarm the danger to Avliich he would 
exi)ose liimself by ol)eying the citation. But he Avas not 
to be deferred ])y any personal considerations from fulfil- 
ling Ids ciill as a witness to the gospel. Having provided 
liiinself, tlicrcfore, Avith a safe-condu(‘t, Hie only available 
thougli fallacious means of security, from the emperor 
8igismund, '' ho set out on liis journey toAvards Constance. 
As lie ]>assed from toAvn to toAvn, he })roclaimed aloud the 
grand principles of Christian truth and holiness. On his 
arrival at Constance, Ik^ declared himsell’ rcjady to ansAver 
any inquiries into his life and doctrine, Avhich it might lie 


* TJiis saCc-coiKliK'l was worded with u’*('al particidarity, and ex- 
pressed till' emjieror s (h’sire that all }>ei^v)ii.; in antherity, whether 
ceclesiastieal or civil, should aid in prolecling (liiss on his journey, 
and during his stay at Constance', '' Desiderrudes (piatcniis ipsiiin, 
ciiiii ad VOS pervonerit, grate suscijiere. Tavorahiliter traelaie.” — Ilis- 
ron'a et Mominienta Joan. Hus, t. i. p. 2. Voriiiiherg, 1715. 
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the will of the council to institute. It was not, however, 
until twenty-six days after he readied the city, that lie 
was summoned to appear before the cardinals selected to 
examine him. The very commencement of the proceed- 
ings against him was marked by injustice. Instead of 
his being allowe*d to state his opinions, and justify him- 
self in the presence of the assembled rcjircsentativcs of 
the church ai large, lie was exposed to the tortuous ques- 
tionings of men who would probably have felt that they 
had failed in ability, or in the exercise of their authority, 
had they not treated him as a convicted heretic. 

The result might easily be foreseen, lluss was com- 
mitted to prison. Six months passed away before he was 
again called before the council. During that time he 
sullered greatly from sickness, and from tlie (‘ruelty with 
whi(4i he was treated by those who guarded his dungeon. 
The emperor Sigismund in vain comjdained of the dis- 
respect thus shown to his safe-conduct. All he could 
effect for the reformer was to obtain for him anotlioi* 
hearing, and that of a more public nature than tlait 
which had been at lirst allowed, lluss appi'ared before 
the council on the fifth and seventh of Jun(\ Ilis lan- 
guage was such as it had ever been, frank, earnest, and 
explicit. Hr. prof(\ssed himself ready to recant any o])i- 
nioii wliich might hr proved inconsistent with tlu^ word 
of (lod ; but he would not admit that it was lawful to 
deny to the peoide the cup in the Lords Su{)per, or to do 
aught else which wais not justified by the word of God. 
Ilis fate Avas now decided; but he was once more (-ailed 
into the presence of his accusers and judgi's. This, the 
liiial proceeding in the inicpiitous procc'ss to which he 
had been exposed, took place on tlie sixtlr*'' of July, 1 4 1 5 

I'liis was alM) tlir birthdaN r\‘ nii-'-. 
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To the indelible scandal of his name and dignity, the 
emperor Sigismund had allowed himself to be prevailed 
upon to take a part in this affair. He pretended to dis- 
cover, that, notwithstanding the safe-conduct whicli he 
had given to IIuss, he had no riglit to defend him against 
the decision of the church. Seated, tfierefore, on his 
tlironc, lie addressed the assembly in a speech, in wliicdi 
he announced, that IIuss had been found guilty of many 
grievous crimes, proved against liim, not only by suffi- 
cient witnesses, but by his own confession, and that there 
was not one of these offences for wliieli ho did not (hv 
serve to suffer death. ‘‘If, therefore,’’ added Sigismund, 
“ he be not r^^ady to recant all his errors, I judge that he 
ought to die in the Haines.” 

The sentence was not passed till the following day, 
but IIuss was now regarded as a condemned criminal. f 
Having been sent back to his dungeon, lie was visited by 
some bishops, and by tlie noble-minded Bohemian knight, 
Jolin de Chlum The former spoke but according to 
their cold, technical, and official rule ; but the latter ad- 
dressed him with the fern our of an anxious and faithful 
friend. “ I am, myself,” he said, “ an ignorant and un- 
lettered man. Far f)e it from me, tlierefore, to intrmhi 
my advice upon one so learned as you. But I entreat 
you to Ijcnr with me wl:‘de 1 call upon you to submit to 
tlio, will of tile council, i; there be aught in your opinions 
which you may safely recant. Should this, however, not 

^ H isHnia ot Momiineiita, . i. p, 3 1. JcroTiio was particiilaily 
jiicntionccl hy tho cinjx'ror, as one of thos(‘ disciples of Hnss, \\lio 
ought to he coerced with ilie gvealea. seventy. He added, however, 
that there was some ho])e of his retracting. llliiis vero disci- 
j)uliim, piiiiito niagislro, sperainus ilico juitioieoi fore.” 

I Ravnahli \iiirile-; Kci’h’^ , t. xwii. p. 122. 
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1)0 the case, then far better Avill it be for you to die, tlian 
to reject that which you know to be the truth/' lluss 
replied, “I call God to witness that I am ready to recant, 
with all my heart, if the council can prove from holy 
Scri[)ture, that I^am wrong." 

On tlie day appointed for his execution, the solemnity 
was performed of degrading him from the priestliood. 
lie appealed, in vain, to the justice of his i)er.secutors, to 
allow him to ])rove that many of the charges against him 
were base and unfounded. The bislu)i)S commanded him 
to be silent. Tltcn falling upon his knees lie committed 
liis cause to God, and to Christ, exclaiming, “See, blessed 
J(‘sus, that Avhicli tliou hast commanded, is condemned by 
my enemies. Yea! T confidently aflirm, that we may 
safely a[)peal to thee, for thou wilt not be bribed, nor can 
any on(‘ deceive thee by false witnesses or fraud." Hav- 
ing thus spoken, lie fixed his eyes u])on Sigismund, and 
said, “I freely sulmiitK^d to be examined before this tri- 
hunal, as guarded l)y tlie truth and faithful promise of 
the emperor, who is now [U’esent." Sigismund, it is said, 
blushed, and was silent. ''' 

The spot appointed lor his execution was on an island 
in the llliine. As he walked along, he saw the flames 
arising from the ])ile kindled to burn his writings. Jjut 
tlie malice of liis enemies only serv(‘d to increase the 
earnestness of liis devotions. Finding that he was not 
jiermitted to utter his thoughts aloud, he prayed in- 
wardly with such intense feeling, that it was evident to 
all around, how near a communion he held with heaven, 
liis hands being bound behind him, his body was fas- 

* Notwilhstaiuliiig this, it was SigiMninid hiiuself who coinuiitlccl 
Hiiss into tho liaiitls of llioso cliarL;o(l with his execution. — Aelu ct 
AloimincMitii, t. i p. o(>. 
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tcncd by six wet ropes, and by a chain round his neck, to 
the stake. lie was now asked, for the last time, if lie 
would recant. To tliis, lie replied, “ I call God to wit- 
ness, that in all my sermons, lectures, and Avritings, and 
ill all that I have done, I have sought nothing but the 
deliverance of souls from the power of the devil. And 
this will J joyfully seal with my lilood.'" '" The wood 
having beim kindled, he sang ivitli a loud voice, “ Jesus, 
Hon of the living God, thou who hast suffered for us, 
have mercy on me.^' These words he repeated three 
times. The smoke then hindered his utterance ; but his 
li{)s were still seen to move in prayer, and the spectators 
c:\prcssod their astonishment that a heretic could jiray so 
long and so well. 

Jerome of Prague was, in the ineantime, apprehciuhid, 
and kci)t in close conlinenumt. Ilis examination before 
the council only served to afford a frcsli proof of tlie 
blindness to truth and justice which prevailed in those 
times among the rulers of the church. The issue of the 
])r()ceeJings might lie seen from the beginning.f At one 
time, weakened by long imprisonment and suffei'ing, an 


‘ Narratio Historica. Acki;, t. ii. p. .020. 

j- TTis cliiof accii'^er was (r(*rs(ni, tlie (:(;l('l>ral(id chanccllov of llic 
iini\i*rsO\" of Paris, I’roiii wlioin so much inoro jiisiice hiivo 

bcL!. ox])C'ctcMl. lie a])pc;o s however, to have felt more lesenlmmil 
a^^aiiisl .Teiome, who liad sti.'lied at Paris, on aecoiml of Ids plii]o'<o- 
]»ldcal hciTMe^, tli.'n on liial of Ids ]»eijig a refonnei. Thus, lie 
cliarged him before tiie eoniuil with having advanced in the sehools 
many dan-’erous enrols in the mutter of uid\er«als, imd on llu* nature' 
of ieh'as. Jerenne o [dieMl, “ ^ argued on t],e.'.se subjects philejsoplii- 
rally, as a ])hih)S()])lu‘i iu a graduate of the indversil\, among olhe r 
graduates. Ji’ 1 erreel, slinw me where J eired, and 1 will Imndjly 
suhmil te) l)e' correicled." — Narratio de M. Hioioii, Pragensi. Acta, 
t ii p, 022. 
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impatient feeling seenu^d to arise in liis heart. His per- 
secutors took advantages of this, and pressed him to pur- 
chase his liberty by recanting. lie assented; but he was 
not set at liberty, and he soon after sutEciently recovered 
liis fortitude to rgsolvc on enduring any tortures to which 
he might be exposed, rather than deny his iaitli. At his 
final aj)pearauce ])efore tlie council, lie was rerpiiied to 
declare the sentem^e jmniounced upon lluss fair and 
righteous. This he boldly refused to do. In the same 
manner, he steriily uplndd the truth of the (lo(‘trines 
taught by liis martyred friend; and, in tlic^ end, appealed 
from liis eartlily judges to his God and liis Saviour. As 
nothing (vuild induce him to retract thesii sentiments, he 
was condeinued to b(^ burnt ; and he diinl in the flames, 
on the same spot, and Avith the same display of Christian 
heroism, as his venerable master. 

Incidents such as these afford a jiroof, Avliich cannot be 
gainsaid, of the sacrifices Avhiidi had bemi offered to eccle- 
siastical authority, and of Ihe use Avliicli the lieads of the 
cliurcli had made of that authority, to subject truth, hu- 
manity, and religion to their haughty and sellisli sway. 
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CHAPTER XXX. • 

Coi’NciT. OF Hasil— Opposed by Ettoenius IV. — Council As- 

SFMBIJ’D 7VT EeUBAUA ReMOVED TO Ej.OIIENCE REUNION 

WITH THE Greek (^huiich — Subsequent IOyents. 

The termination of tlie papal schism was 
^ liailed with joy not only throughout the 
^ lo03. Hopes were enter- 

tained 1)y the Greek emperor that effectual measures might 
now be taken for the reconciliation of the two churches. 
He accordingly dispatched ambassadors to Rome, to 
treat with Martin on the subject. Tliey were courteously 
received, and sent back with assurances of the most 
friendly feeling on the part of the pontiff. But affixirs 
were still in too unsettled a state to allow of a successful 
issue to such proceedings. The opening of a council at 
Pavia, in 1423, the removal of the assembly to Sii‘nna, 
and the stormy debates which ensued between the i)oj)e 
and some of the members of the synod, prevented the 
pr('S<:''ation of any useful measure cither for this purpose, 
or for the ref(.)rniation oj' abuses. 

It was not till June, 1431, that the discussion of the 
iniI)ortaivt matters refern'd to another general council by 
that of CVm.stancc, was resumed. The heads of the church 
then assembled at Basil. In one of their earliest sessions 
they decreed, as at Constance, that the council being con- 
vened in the name of the Holy Spirit, and representing 
the church militant, it derived its power immediately 
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from Christ, and that all persons, therefore, including 
even the pope himself, were bound to obey it, in what- 
ever concerned the faith, the extirj)ation of schism, and 
the general reformation of the cliurch in its head and 
members. By another decree, it directed, tliat all who 
should refuse to obey the decisions of the council, should 
be visited with condign punishment, even thougli the of- 
fender were the supreme pontiff; and, in order to defeat 
any plans which might be formed to nullify its ])rocoedings, 
a law was established whi(;h declared that the council 
could not be dissolved, translated, or 2)r(m)gucd, b}" any 
person whatsoever, and tlie po])e was again cxj)res 8 ]y 
named, without tin', consent or decree of the synod itself. 

Kugeniiis, the reigning pontiff, was no sooner made ac- 
quainted with the temper of the coumal, than he resolved 
iq)on ojiposing its proceedings by the wlmle force of his 
authority and iiilluence. lie at once issued his mandate 
for its dissolution. The assemliled prelates received the 
order with mingled indignation and contcnij)t. In se- 
veral of their subseejnent sessions they j)roceeded to in- 
stitute measures against him. A certain j)criod was 
allowed for liis api)earaiice. This was lengthened, from 
time to time; and, at last, Eugenius found liimself coin- 
j)elled to retract his order for the dissolution of the synod. 
Ilis legates were now admitted, under certain restrictions, 
to take their proper place in the as^embl3^ But fresh 
causes of disj)ute soon arose. The pope was resolved to 
transfer the council from Basil to Florence, or some other 
city more under his control. An embassy was daily ex- 
pected from Greece; and wliile preparations were being 
made for its reception, Eugenius and liis court were no 
less delighted than astonished to learn, that the Greek 
emperor himself intended to be present at the conference 
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was to secure the reunion of the Eastern and 
Western churches. 

The proceedings of the council at Basil became more and 
more offensive to tlie pontiff', as they referred more dis- 
tinctly to the reforms deemed necessary to the safety of the 
clmrcli. Finding that his threats and persuasions were 
equally despised, he resolved on pursuing his own course. 
He accordingly summoned a synod at Ferrara. 'J'he 
cardinals and bishops who were attached to his interests, 
readily obeyed his wishes; but the mcml^ers of the 
council of Basil continued to pursue their labours witli 
uninterrupted diligence. They treated with open con- 
tempt the plans of Eugenius; taking no other notice of 
his conduct but to summon him lieforc tliem, and to 
threaten him with the severest inflictions, if he refused 
to ajipear, or hesitated to sanction their decrees. The 
council which assembled at Ferrara, under the auspices of 
Eugenius, was subsequently transferred, first to Florence, 
and then to Rome. John Emmanuel Palmologus fulfilled 
his intention of seeking, by the medium of this synod, to 
reconcile his churcli to tliat of Rome, and so obtain for 
his empire the powerful aid of the Western princes."" All 
the old points of controversy were debated between the 
clergy on both sides. The procession of the Holy Bjiirit 
from the Son, as well as the Father, formed the most 
difficult suliject of inquiiy; and the emperor saw clearly 
tliat no union could ever be established if it were to de- 
pend upon the agreement of the theologians engaged in 
this dispute. At Lis earnest entreaty an attempt was 

* Eugenius had provifled for the safe voyage of the emperor, and 
received him at Ferrara, it is said, with the sane honour as would 
have been shown him had he been emperor of the West. — Lo Vito 
de Pontifici del Platiiia, p. 414. 
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made to discover some middle way of satisfying the con- 
sciences of the opposite parties. After many vain expe- 
riments, it was at length resolved, that a form of confes- 
sion should be drawn up, explanatory of the views of 
both, but sufficiently indefinite to prevent an appearance 
of contradiction. The result of this effort was a creed, 
in which it was stated, “ We, the Latins, on the one side, 
do affirm and make profession, that when we say the 
Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father and the Son, we in- 
tend not by this to deny that the Father is tlie j)rinciplc 
and fountain of all the divinity of the Son, and of the 
Holy S])irit, or that the Son proceeds from the Father, 
or to admit two principles, and two j)roducti()ns of the 
Holy Spirit; but we assert and believe, that the Holy 
Spirit proceeds from the Father and the Son, as one soh^ 
])rinciple. And we, the Greeks, on the other side, do 
acknowledge, that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Fa- 
ther, and that He a])j)ertains to the Son ; that He came 
forth from Him, and {)roceeds substantially from these two, 
namely, from the Father by the Son; and we are all 
united in this profession of faith. 

Though difficulties were started by many of the clergy 
to the ado])tion of this formulary, it was at last ad- 
mitted ; two of the (ireek bishops only, Mark of Ephesus, 
and Sophronius of Anchiala, positively refusing to acknow- 
ledge it. 

The price which the Roman pontiff Avas to pay for 
this, and other concessions, on the part of the Eastern 
church, was stated in the following articles. First, that 
the pope should furnish the Greeks Avith the expenses of 
their journey ; secondly, that he should yearly provide 
for the maintenance of three hundred soldiers, and two 
gallies, for the defence of Constantinople ; thirdly, that the 
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gallics which conveyed pilgrims to Jerusalem should 
touch at the former city; fourthly, that if the emperor 
needed twenty gallies for six months, or for a year, tlie pope 
should furnish them ; and, lastly, that if land forces were 
re(juircd, the pontiff should eaimcstly solicit the Christian 
priiK^es of the AVest to raise them for the emperor’s suj)j)ort. 

This political part of the transaction adds little to the 
credit of those who were most anxious to accomplish the 
union. But only a small portion of the concessions re- 
quired of tliii Greeks had as yet been made known. In 
an interview which several of their j)rolates liad with the 
pope, he expressed the satisfaction which he felt at their 
agreement on the subject of tlic Holy Spirit; but, he 
added, that they must now proceed to consider otlier 
matters connected with the Eucharist, with the doctrine 
of purgatory, and of the Divine essence. Finally, he put 
into their hands a writing which contained the points to 
which he required their assent. On their opening this 
document, they found it stating authoritatively, 1. That 
the holy see, and the pope, as the vicar of Christ, should 
continue to enjoy their ancient privileges, and that the 
pope should be acknowledged to possess authority to 
make the additions to the creed alcove referred to. 
2. That there are three classes of dying persons, that is, 
saints, sinners, and those wlio occupy an intermediate 
stath'ii, consisting, it Avas said, of such as had sinned 
and done penainie, but liad not perfected the required sa- 
tisfactions. Of those three classes, tlie first were described 
as admitted at once to the beatific vision, and tlie second 
as plunged into eternal torments. But of the third, it 
was said, that they are subjected to tlu fire of purgatory, 
having been purified by which, they an^ admitted to the 
happiness of heaven. 
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The third article of this singular document purported, 
that cither leavened or unleavened bread miglit be used 
in the Eucharist, provided it was made of corn, and con- 
secrated by a priest, in a holy jdace ; and in the fourth, 
it was ordered, tliat questions concerning tlie essence and 
operation of tJod, should be referred to the council. In 
answer to the pontilfs demand, that tliese points should 
be recognised as incorporated with the catholics creed, 
tlie Greek prelates had the good sense to reply, that they 
liad no power from the emperor to adopt them, but that 
in tlicir own name, and as individual bishops, they would 
declare their sentiments on tlie sulycct. With regard 
then to the first article, tliey firmly protested, that it was 
altogether unreasonalile, that the pope should he acknow- 
ledged to possess the right of making additions to the 
creed, without previously consulting liis lirethren the pa- 
triarchs. The second and third points Avei’o passed over 
witliout coiitrov(‘rsy, and the fourth Avas referred impli- 
citly to the d(3cision of tlie council. 

On the vcTy night following the deliA’^ery of this docu- 
ment, the patriarcli of (Jonstantiuoplc, a man eiileeiiled 
by years and sickness, breathed his last.'" This event 
rendered Ijoth the (UJiperor and the ))ishoj)S anxious to 
conclude the discussion betAveen tliein and the po])e, and 
to return to Greece. Alter some further impiiry into tlie 
precise iiK'aning of certain exjiressions emjiloyed on the 
one side and the other, a formulary aa^xs draAvn up, enti- 
tled, “The J)elinition of the Holy (Ecumenical Council, 

* He made, it is said, a solomii declaration, before liis death, of 
Ids assent to the doctrines of the Western chnrcli. ‘‘ ()ninia igitur 
qiirn sentit, ct qiuii dogmatizat catholica et apostolica occlcsia Do- 
ndni Christi Jesii sonioris Roiiue, ipse (|n(»(pie sentio.” — Raynaldi 
Aniiales Eccles. t. xxviii. j). 
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celebrated at Florence, under Eugenius, the servant of 
the servants of God, to serve for a perpetual monument, 
with the consent of our dear son, John Palacologus, the 
illustrious emperor of the Grexiks; and of those who sup- 
ply the place of our most venerable brethren the patri- 
arclis, and of tlie other prelates, representing the Greek 
church.” 

Then follows a hymn of thanksgiving for the union of 
the two churches, and immediately after, a lengthened 
statement rcsjiecting the procession of the Holy Spirit, 
and of the manner in which the doctrine was to be 
received of all orthodox Christians. “ Therefore,” it was 
added,"' “ we det(U'mine, that this explication, and of the 
Son, was added laAvfiilly and justly to the creed, to clear 
up the truth, and not without necessity.” To this suc- 
ceeds a summary of the other points in the creed, adopted 
as the basis of the union of the two churches; nor could 
we have a better guide to the current opinions of the age 
than that which is thus incidentally afforded us. ‘'We 
declare it is said, that the body of Jesus Christ is truly 
consecrated in bread-corn, whether it be leavened or un- 
leavened; and that the priest ought to make use of 
either the one, or the other, according to the practice of 
the church in which he ministers.” 

And further; “we dciiue, that the souls of true peni- 
tents, dying in the love of God, before they have brought 
forth fruits worthy of rejicntancc, are purified after their 
death by the pains of purgatory, and tliat they arc deli- 
vered frou". these i)ains by the sulfragcs of the faithful, 
that is, by holy sacrifices, by prayers, alms, and other works 
of piety, which believers may perforin for other believers, 

Jvayii-il'li \iinales MclIcs. xwiii. p. 
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according to the orders of the church. We also de- 
termine, that the souls of those who have never sinned 
since their baptism, and of those who, having fallen into 
sin, have been purified while in the body, or after their 
departure, by thg means above stated, enter immediately 
into heaven, and behold the Trinity, some more perfectly 
than others, according to the difference of tlieir merits. 
So too we decide, that the souls of those who die in 
actual, mortal sin, or only in original sin, descend imme- 
diately into hell, to be there jmnished with torments, 
tliough not all with an equal degree of intensity. And 
further; we assert that the holy apostolic; see, and the 
pope of Rome, have the supremacy over all the earth; 
that the pontiff* is the successor of Saint Peter, the prince 
of the apostles, and the vicar of Jesus Christ; the head 
of the church, the father and teacher of all Christians; 
and that Jesus Christ hath given him, in the person of 
Saint Peter, the power to feed, to rule, and govern 
the catholic cliurch, as it is set forth in the acts of 
(Ecumenical councils, and in the sacred canons; renewing 
on the other hand, the rank and order of the holy patri- 
archs, appointed in the canons, so that he of Constanti- 
no])lc is next after tlie Roman pontiff’, the patriarch of 
Alexandria taking the third place, the jiatriarch of An- 
tioch the fourth, and the patriarch of Jerusalem the fifth.” 

Tlie majority, of both parties, professed to be well sa- 
tisfied with these arrangements; and as the most power- 
ful men on each side were, from one cause or the other, 
deeply interested in accomplishing the union, apparent 
harmony prevailed throughout the council. A solemn 
religious service was performed on the day when the re- 
sult of the deliberations was publicly announced. Tlie 
pope, the emperor, and a large body of Greek and Latin 
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bishops were present on the occasion. Choristers of 
both the churches united in chanting hymns of tlianks- 
giving. The cardinal Julian, and the archbisliop of 
J^ica3a, then ascended a pulpit, and read, tlie one in Latin, 
and tlie other in Greek, the definition of faith. At tlie 
conclusion, they demanded of the resjiective jiarties, Avhe- 
ther they gave their assent to its adoption. A general 
and simultaneous answer was returned in the ailiiTnative. 
The chiefs on eacdi side then cmliraccd each other, in 
token of tlieir brotlierly union and aflection, and the bu- 
siness of tlie day was iinished by a grand mass. 

Skilfully, however, as the emjicror had conducted this 
aflair, as far as his own views were concerned, luj found 
on ids return to Constantinople, that the great body of 
the clergy in his dominions were as determined as ever 
to yield nothing to the demands of the 'Western church. 
Even those who signed the decree of union at Elorence 
retracted their assent; and John Palajologus, who died 
in 1445, learnt how utterly vain it is for kings to at- 
tempt any grand religious design, if unguided by sound 
principles, or unaided by the cordial sympathy of good 
and faithful subjects. 

The council of Basil was, in the meantiiiKj, prosecuting 
its labours with a steady determination to liumble the 
pope, and render him suiject to the general power of the 
church.* By a bold, bui questionable act, it liillilled its 
threats against Eugenius, by declaring him a disturber of 
the peace and unity of the faithful; unworthy of any 
title, honour, or dignity, and as, therefore, deposed from 

* This holy work,” ( the union,) says M unit )ri, " which ought to 
have calmed the seditious spirits of the few bishops then assembled 
at Basil, only served to exasperate them still more.” — Annali dTtalia, 
i. IX. p. 179. 
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the pontificate. After a lapse of sixty days, the members of 
the coun^cil, which now consisted of thirty-nine prelates, 
and three hundred other ecclesiastics, proceeded to the 
nomination of those who were to be intrusted with the 
duty of electing a new pope. Eleven bishops, seven ab- 
bots, and fourteen doctors and beueficed clergymen, 
formed the conclave thus created. Their choice fell ui)oii 
Amadeus, duke of Savoy, a man of remarkable piety, and 
who had retired from the world to spend the remainder 
of his days in a little hermitage, which he had made for 
himself on the banks of lake Leman. The desire only of 
usefulness could have induced such a man to accept the 
pontifical dignity, under circumstances so little encourag- 
ing. He allowed himself, however, to l)e drawn from liis 
beloved retreat, and having assumed the title of Felix V.. 
took an immediate part in the proceedings of the council 
of Basil. 

Thus there were again two popes; and the Christian 
world was once more exposed to all tlie evils of schism. 
This state of things continued till the council of Basil 
gradually fell into insignificance, and held its forty-fifth 
and final session, in May, 1 443. One source of agitation 
was thus removed. Eugenius''^ died about three j^ars 

* Muratori says of this ])ope, that, ''after liis return to Home, lie 
repaired the churches which were in ruins, maintained peace and 
justice, and had ever an open hand for the poor and distressed lie 
was a pontiU’of rare qualities; and though in some degiee unlortu- 
nate, both in spiritual and temporal affairs, many great obu'cts were 
accomplished during his reign." — Annali d’ltalia, t. ix. p. 4 If). This 
is a very different judgment to that passed on him in tlit‘ council of 
Basil. Platina remarks that, " he erred at the beginning of his jmn- 
tificate by hearkening to bad advice; but that when he relumed uulo 
himself, he cxhibilcd the most valuable qualities." — Le Vile dc Pou- 
lifici, p. 421. Venet. 1710. 
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after; and Felix, lieartily weary of his dignity, was 
easily persuaded to abdicate, and thus leave the pontifi- 
cate to be enjoyed by Nicolas V., without any rival pre- 
tender to its possession. 

The new pontiff was a man of amiable temper and 
considerable talent. He loved })eace, and cherished 
leaJ‘ning."‘' To his zeal and liberality, the world was 
indebted for the preservation of many valuable manu- 
scripts of tlie Greek and Latin fathers ; and a well-dis- 
})Oscd mind will be impressed witli a feeling of deep re- 
gret, whenever other associations tend to diminisli its 
freedom to render honour to men so well deserving of 
respect as Nicolas His early years were sj)ent in the 
diligent cultivation of his mind. He i)crused, with the 
genuine devotion of a scholar, the noblest productions of 
anti(piity ; and the fruits of his labours obtained for him 
the friendship of those who were best aide to api)reciate 
his ability. Tluis lie was said to be deserving of admira- 
tion, not only for his knowledge, for his skill in philoso- 
])hical and theological sciences, but for the virtues which 
properly pertain to such pursuits. There were few writ- 
ings, it is added, cither in Greek or Latin, with which he 
Avas not acquainted. Tlie Bible Avas especially familiar to 
him. Ill short, says the contemporary Avitness to his 
merit, his genius Avas sanctified, and his memory Avas 
sanctified.* A controvoi -^y, Avhicli threatened botli par- 
ties with distressing results, had arisen between tlie 
Roman court and the church in Germany. Nicolas em- 
ployed his best exertums to remove the causes of dis- 
pute But he could not emancipate himself from the thral- 
dom in Avhich he Avas placed l>y the veiy position Avhicli 


* Tiraboschi Storia della Letler, Ttal. t. v'l. par. i. p. 03. 
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lie occupied, llis representatives pleaded more for the 
rights of the pontificate, than for those of the universal 
church, 'fhe consequence was, that nothing effectual 
was done for the settlement of the dispute. But in 
the meantime nntelligence reached this right-minded 
and earnest man, tliat Constantinople, the capital of 
Christendom in the East, had fallen into the liands of 
tlie Turks. No Ijettcr proof could be given of his really 
catholic sj)irit, than that, when he received the news, he 
exhibited all the signs of a broken-heart, and soon after 
expired. 

Nicolas was succeeded by Alphonsus Borgia, a Spanish 
cardinal; a man far advanced in age, but characterized 
by a disposition the most resolute and ambitious. He 
enjoyed his dignity little more than three years, and 
during the whole time was occupied in vain endeavours 
to form an armament for the recovery of tlio Eastern em- 
pire from Die grasp of tlie victorious Turks, llis succes- 
sor, Pius II., the famous yEneas Silvius Piccolomini, 
known throughout the world for his k^arning and elo- 
quence, had been engaged in pulffic affairs from his 
earliest years. Like most of the bolder s])irits of the age, 
he soon became involved in party conllicts. Circum- 
stances rendered him the ally of one of the cardinals, , 
most earnestly devoted to the council of Basil, llis vast 
acquirements and abilities recommended him to the im- 
portant office of secretary to the assembly; and when- 
ever any weighty affair was to be transacted with foreign 
princes and potentates, it was Aeneas Silvius to whom 
the conduct of the embassy was committed. ''' In the 
course of these diplomatic employments, he visited most 
of the European courts, among which were those of Scot- 
* Platiiia Lc Vito dc I’outilici, p. 430. 
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land and Great Britain, His connexion with the 
council of Basil embroiled him with the reigning pope; 
and any ordinary man would have probably ruined for 
ever his interests at the papal court, by expressing the 
sentiments which yEneas published in lii»s writings. But 
he found the means of reconciling himself to Eugenius. 
Botli that pontiff and his successor treated the accom- 
plished orator with as mucli afiecLion us if he had never 
been guilty of any disloyalty to the papacy. He was 
sent by them to various courts; and his profound expe- 
rience in the arts of diplomacy enabled him to shake 
even the obstinate determination of tlie Germans to up- 
hold the decrees of the council of Basil, in defiance of the 
Roman hierarchy. They had formally adopted these de- 
crees in a diet held at Mentz in the year 143.9, under 
the emperor Albert Il.f The resolution which thus gave 
legitimacy to the acts of a synod, which openly professed 
to transfer the power of the churcli from tlie popes, to a 
representative body, might have been regarded as the 
commencement of a radical change in the religious state 
of Germany. But Albert's successor, Frederic III., was 
ill prepared to execute a design which it recpiired equal 
ability and courage to accomplish, ilhicas Silvius, who 
in the course of liis eventful career had been admitted into 
the emperor's confidence as his secretary, employed the 
whole force of his persuasion to induce him to submit liim- 
self, and tlie church of Germany, to the papal rule. A sy- 
nod was hehl at Asclialfen' urg, in 1447, and another at 
Vienna, the following year, when a concordat was agreed 
upon, the main articles of which were destructive of the 
liberties of the national church. 

* Tirabosclii Storia della Letlar. Ital. t. vi. p. 007. 

) Kohlraiisjch, c. xiv, sec. i. 
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The attention of the European powers was now al- 
most entirely engrossed the advances of the Turks. 
Noble efforts were made by the Roman pontiffs to oppose 
the common enemy. They employed their wealtli in fit- 
ting out armaments, while monarchs seemed to grudge 
the smallest sacrifice to defend tlie boundary lines of 
Christendom. The fortress of Bulgrade, besieged by the 
Sultan, at the head of 160,000 men, was only delivered 
by the enthusiasm of a rude multitude, who, emulating 
the earlier crusaders, performed a service for the world 
and for religion, never recognised with the gratitude 
which it ought to have inspired. 

Amid all the changes and exciting events which had 
taken pla(*e, no real improvement was effected in the dis- 
j)Ositions of the ruling members of the church. A melan- 
choly proof was given of this fact by the elevation of 
Roderic Borgia to the pontifical throne. There is not a 
writer, it lias been remarked, not even among those whose 
province it seems to be to defend the princes of the 
church, who has not deplored the accession of this 
wretched man to the papal dignity. Nothing but the 
most infamous disregard for religion on the part of the 
higher clergy, could have allowed them to exalt him to 
such a station. But he bribed their avarice, and flattered 
their ambition; and when once the heads of a church 
have ceased to regard their honour and happiness as 
identified with its spiritual interests, it matters little with 
them whether the vices of those with whom they arc as- 
sociated be more or less flagrant, if thoj can but increase 
their own wealth and power. 

Alexander VT., as the new pontiff was 
called, occu])ied the throne from 14.92 to 
1492 1 j 03. During that period he commit Led 
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tlie most flagitious crimes. The earlier part of his career 
had been distinguished by gross licentiousness; and lie 
now souglit by acts of daring tyranny to endow his 
family with the rank and fortune of princes. Ilis favour- 
ite son, Ca?sar Borgia, who was alreadyt.a cardinal, emu- 
lated him in all his vices, and became a scourge to the 
whole country about Home. Lucretia, his daughter, 
was married and divorced four several times, in order to 
gi’atify her own and her fathers inordinate ambition. 
Charles A^III. of France, who both feared and hated him, 
successfully defeated liis intrigues, and by lus victories 
long kept him in a state of alarm. But the successor of 
that monarch, Louis XII., was less capable of resisting 
his designs ; and, to purchase his favour, he made Cmsar 
Borgia duke of Valentinois, and promised to aid him Avith 
an army to gain possession of llomagna. The magni- 
ficence and luxury of the new duke far exceeded his re- 
venues, or those of the papacy. Extraordinary means, 
therefore, had to be employed, to furnish the necessary 
funds; and the common report of history is, that many 
a wealthy cardinal, whose fortune at his death would be- 
come the inheritance of the pope, perished by poison, or 
by the hand of the assassin. 

While the eyes of the world were fixed Avith silent 
scorn upon these infaimius proceedings, there Avas one 
man iiold enough to dmiounce the culprits in the lan- 
guage of indignant justice. This Avas Jerome Savonarola, 
Avho, after having received his education in the Dominican 
convent at Bologna, took up his residence at Florence, 
where he was favourably received b} the powerful and 
accomplished Lorenzo dc Medici. The earnest perusal of 
tlic old fathers of the church, comlnned with a still pro- 
founder study of the Scriptures, afforded him a view 
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of Christianity, in its genuine and original character, 
which excited the most passionate desire in liis soul to 
bring all around him to receive it in the same pure and 
uncorrupted form. He became a preaclier. His fervent 
eloquence, his ingenuous and devout appeals to the divine 
word, and the masterly use which he made, even in po- 
pular assemblies, of his early scholastic reading, all con- 
tributed to render his sermons irresistildy powerful ; and 
he produced an impression on the minds of the Floren- 
tines, which seemed the forerunner of the most important 
changes. 

In those times, and in a city like Florence, it was 
almost impossible for such a man as Savonarola to ac- 
quire an influence in the republic, and not interfere with 
its politics. The eloquent Dominican was soon called 
upon to give his counsel on matters of public concc'Tn. 
He dreaded the growing power of the Medici. He saw 
how soon the dearest rights of the citizens would be sa- 
crificed to the grandeur of a single family, if it were not 
at once resisted. These fears led him to mingle his 
hitherto purely religious views with those of a political 
reformer. A new class of enemies was thus raised 
against him, and his path l)ecame so much the more diffi- 
cult and dangerous. Tliose who hated him for the seve- 
rity with which he reproached the vices of the world, had 
now a pretext for desiring his ruin, which they dare not 
avow themselves to wish, so long as ho was the simple 
advocate of truth and virtue. ''^' 


* No bcUer illustration could be given of the false, and utterly 
inadequate view of religious characters afforded by merely literary 
writers, than the account which the elegant author of the Life of Lo- 
renzo de Medici has given of Savonarola. " The haughty and en- 
thusiastic Savonarola,” says Mr. Roscoe, speaking of Lorenzo's 
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But it was against the corruptions of the Itoman court, 
that Savonarola levelled his keenest darts. Alexander 
even trembled at the reports which reached him of the 
success of the j)rcachcr. It is said that he sent him a 
secret intimation, that a cardinal’s hat should be the re- 
ward of his future silence; and Savonarola is said to 
have answered, that he would rather wear the red hat of 
martyrdom, than that of the cardinal. Political tumults 
now increased every day. The preacher assumed the air 
of a prophet, and spoke from the Apocalypse of times 
when freedom and truth should hold their simultaneous 
reign upon the earth. Ilis enthusiasm appears, at tliis 
period of his course, to have carried him far beyond the 
line of simple duty. He appealed rather fo the visibhj 
judgments of heaven, than to the plain word of God. 
Urged onward by his fervent imagination, he consented 
to accept the challenge of a Franciscan, and to put the 
truth of his doctrine to the test of an ordeal by fire. A 
Dominican, devoted to his cause, insisted upon undergo- 
ing the fearful trial in his stead. Such was the mar- 
vellous character of the age, that the Florentine magis- 
trates permitted a burning pile to be prepared, and the 
two monks placed themselves in an attitude as ready 


death-l>fvl thought ])rol)ahl\ that in the last moinoiils of agitation 
and suih:ring, he might be ab'e to collect materials for his factious 
purposes.” And then this reoilj otherwise enlightened writer tolls 
us, that Savonarola exhorted the dying man to repentance, to for- 
give his enemies, and to repaid, any injuries which ho might have 
cotmnitted; ” .dl which is attributed to Savonarola’s desire to collect 
materials for factious pui]>oses. Mr, lloscot' knew as much of Sa- 
vonarola as Air. llallam knows of Luther. Both the one and the 
other, though excellent and accomplished men, exhibiting j)rofouiid 
ignorance when making any attcm])t to account for religious pheno- 
mena, or describing religious character 
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to rush into the flames. But at this moment, Stavonaiola 
stepped forward, and insisted, that his friend should be 
allowed to bear the sacramental elements in his hand. Ilis 
enemies set up a cry of liorror at the proposal. ‘‘ Will he 
consume/' they exclaimed, “ the body of the blessed Jesus 
in the flames? «^Will he expose the Lord, for whom he 
has pretended such love, to an indignity like this ? " 

It only required a skilful management of the feeling 
thus excited among the multitude, to destroy Savonarola. 
He was soon after apprehended. The anathemas di- 
rected against him by the pope were repeated. Accused 
of heresy and blasphemy, he was put to the torture. 
Means the most bar])arous were emj)l()ye(l to increase his 
agony. “It is enough,'’ he exclaimed. “Now, 0 Lord, 
take my soul ! " Having been loosed from the rack, he 
prayed that those who had tortured him might be for- 
given. He was then led, with two of liis associates, to 
the place of execution ; and being lirst strangled, was 
afterwards committed to the flames. 

The blessings which Savonarola might have conferred 
upon mankind were thus, in great measure, sacriliced 
to the part which he took in the aifairs of Florence, and 
to the errors which had their origin in his overwrought 
feelings. Had he continued on the course uj)on which he 
set out, the Iteforniation might have been commenced 
twenty years before it was, and its birth-place would 
have been Italy, instead of Germany. But Savonarola 
wanted the grand characteristics of Luther's mind : lirm- 
ncss and sobriety, and a studious desire to change no- 
thing, which the Avord of God, and the evident interests 
of religion, did not regard as hostile. 

Alexander V. had freed himself of a dreaded foe by 
the execution of the Florentine preacher. But the mea- 
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sure of Iiis guilt was soon to be full. Caisar Borgia 
fouiul Ids resources wholly exhausted. Fired by a demo- 
niacal spirit, he resolved upon a desperate expedient to 
replenisli his coffers. The cardinal Cornetto was one of 
tlie ricliest nicii in Home. Tie resolved to murder him, 
and with liirn two or three others reffuted to possess 
almost equal Avealth. The wretched pontiff is uniformly 
represented as so l)lindly fond of his offs2)ring, that more 
than lialf Ids crimes were committed to gratify tludr pas- 
sions. Ciesar obtained his consent to the plan Avhich he 
had formed. Tlie doomed cardinals wenj invited to a 
splendid su])])cr, which Alexander pro])Oscd to give at 
Cornetto’s own villa. Before leaving the Vatican, he dis- 
patcluul one of his attendants Avith some boj^tles of rare 
wine for the entertainment, but Avhich the domestics Avere 
strictly charged to pour out for none, but the especially 
honoured among the guests. Ahucander and his son then 
set out for the villa. They arrived, anxious and heated, 
and immediately called for Avine. Either from liaste, or 
dc'sign, the servant in attendance m^glecteJ tlie order 
which had been given respecting the precious wine to be 
kept in reserve. (Joblels of it Avere immediately pre- 
sented to Alexander and his son. The former, Avho Avas 
little accustomed to temper his draughts Avith water, 
eagerly swalloAved the bev erage. CcTsar Borgia drank a 
more diluted portion. A few minutes only had passed, 
Avhen the pope fell into violent convulsions. His son 
was similarly attacked, but less terribly. The fearful 
secret became manifest to tl.v: astonished company. An- 
tidotes were applied; but Alexander died in the course 
of the night, and Caxsar Borgia was only vecovered, after 
ten months of suffering, to endure the disgrace and in- 
famy which he so richly deserved. 
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The event here described occurred in the year 1503. 
Pius III. enjoyed the papal dignity only a month, and 
was succeeded by Julius II., a man whose fierce ambition 
and love of war threatened to involve all Europe in hos- 
tilities. The affairs of religion seemed in danger of 
being forgotten during the turbulent period of his ponti- 
ficate, till, at length, the emperor Maximilian, and Louis 
XIL of France, united together in encouraging the as- 
sembly of a council at Pisa. Tlirce of the cardinals 
joined Avith them in this salutary project, insisting only 
on these conditions; first, tliat the emperor and the king 
should engage to pnjtect and defend the council, and all 
who sliould take part in its proceedings, as long as it 
continued i^s sessions: secondly; not to consemt to its 
dissolution, or translation, excej)t Avitli tho apjn'obation of 
tlic majority of its menib(Ts: and, tliirdJy ; to make the 
c()uncil free and safe, and observe* the rules prescribed hy 
tliat of Constance. These conditions l)eing accepted by 
the tw'o sov(‘reigns, the cardinals obtained the aid of 
several of tlieir br(ithr(‘ii, and the synod wvas summoned 
to meet on tlu^ first of SeptenilxT, 1.511. Alarmed at 
tliis proceeding, Julius called another council, and di- 
rected it to asseniljle in the jialace of tlie Lateral! the 
following year. 

Notwithstanding the opposition of the jiontiff, the 
council held its first session at Pisa, in the month of No- 
venilier; and though little Avas done t( awards the refor- 
mation of the church, “in its head and members,’^ as Avas 
proposed, a new conformation Avas given to the all-im- 
portant decree passed at Constance, that the authority of 
general councils is superior to that of the pope. Julius 
having lieen summoned to attend, and not appearing, the 
assembly proceeded to put in execution the laAv Avhich it 
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had thus established. In its eighth session, it declared 
Julius a notorious disturber, contumacious, the author of 
schism, incorrigible, and hardened; and, therefore, amen- 
able to the penalties ordered to be inflicted by the holy 
decrees of the councils of Constance and* Basil.” Agree- 
ably to this sentence, Julius was suspended from the ad- 
ministration of the papacy; and all bishops, clergymen, 
and Christians of every degree, were forbidden to obey 
him. 

Political afliiirs compelled the speedy removal of the 
council from Pisa to Lyons, where it soon ceased to re- 
tain any ai)pearancc of a body invested with h^gitimate 
authority. The council, which Julius had summoned to 
meet in the Lateran, passed several decrees, with a pre- 
tended zeal for reform, but evidently with no actual in- 
tention to correct those disorders which had their birth 
in the vicious state of the papal court and government. 
Julius died while plotting new wars; and his successor, 
Leo X , only began his reign to witness the commence- 
ment of a movement which at once put an end to the 
ouestion, rvlietlier the world would allow the chureli to 
wait for reform till it was permitted by popes, princes, or 
councils. 

The state of religion at the accession of Leo X. pre- 
sentedi many jihenomena Daring as were tlic claims of 
the pontifl's, they were n ^t more so than the manner in 
which they were often met. Within the course of a 
single century, sentence }\v\ been pronounced on several 
succ(,‘ssive [jontilfs. They were*, assailed in the schools of 
universities; their supremacy and rights were made a 
common subject of discussion; and ne monarch ever 
allowed his power to be attacked by the pope, without, 
sooner or later, inflicting twofold punishment upon the 
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assailant. Formal measures were adopted for the abridg- 
ment of their authority. In the latter part of the thir- 
teenth century, Louis IX. of France, by means of the 
Pragmatic Sanction, rendered the church of France essen- 
tially free from.^he worst usurpations of the poj)es. But 
in the year 1438, and while the council of Basil Avas sit- 
ting, Charles VIL assembled the clergy of his kingdom in 
a general synod at Bourges. There the Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion was adopted in a still more definite form ; and it is 
a circumstance of deep interest to the inquirer into the 
character of these times, that, while the court of Rome Avas 
making sucli extravagant demands, and asserting such a 
tyrannous authority over all persons and causes ccck'sias- 
tical, there Avas, at least, one national church, AvJiich dare 
assert its ancient rights and independence. 

It Avas a knoAvn fact that, in former times, the bisliops 
OAved their election to llie united suflrages of the clergy 
and people. With the increase of monarchical poAver, 
neAV customs were introduced, and the consent of the 
king became essential to the validity of the election. 
The authority given to the monarch, in the appointment 
of the higher clergy, did not stop here; but the conse- 
([uence of this transfer of the election of bisho])s from 
tlie church to the court, Avas soon felt even by the princes 
Avlio had most desired to effect it. They Avcrc unable to ^ 
resist tlie usurpations of the pope; and after a l)rief 
period the poAver Avhich they had coveted Avas su))stanti- 
ally in the hands of the Roman pontiff. It Avas the ob- 
ject of the Pragmatic Sanction to recover the rights 
Avliich had thus been lost to tlie monarcli and to tlie na- 
tional church. By its provisions, tlie popes Avere de- 
prived of the patronage of ecclesiastical licneficcs in 
France, and of authority to determine laAV-suits arising 
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from matters of religious dispute. Annates, as demanded 
by the pope, the first year's income, that is, of vacant be- 
nefices, were abolished by a similar decree. 

The parliament of Paris aflbrdcd a striking proof of its 
willingness to aid the design coiiteinplajcd by the Prag- 
matic, Sanction. In the year 1445, the bishop of Nantes 
ap])caled from an ordinance of the king to the papal 
court. The parliament immediately passed a decree, 
wliich directed that tlic temporalities of the bishop sliould 
be senzed, as forfeited by the prelate's violation of a fun- 
damental law of the kingdom, and of the privileges of the 
(jallican chui-ch. ‘‘* 

Such was the contrast exhibited between the daring 
aml>ition of the popes, and the feeling entertained re- 
specting their rights in Prance, and other Euroj)ean 
states. It is evident, that no greater disposition existed to 
acknowledge their claims to infallibility. The councils 
of the iifteentli cxuitury jdainly refused to recognise siicli 
a notion as their frecMloni from error. Discussions took 
place in the universities, Avhich implied as strong a feeling 
of the liberty of thought and inquiiy, as (*ould be ciie- 
rislu‘d in tlie most enlightened times. This, indcHnl, is 
one of the other phenomena of the j)eri(jd. Wliile igno- 
rance prevailed to the most melancholy extent over a 
large poiTion of the wo' -d; while superstition in all its 
Ibriiis jireyed on men's iu’arts and souls, jwoofs of extra- 
ordinary intellectual vigour were exhibited in the grc'at 
schools of learning, and ITunce, Italy, and England vied 

Tlic Pi;ii;nKilic Siiiictiun ^^as almost iinii.illed by tlie ])olic‘y of 
Pius IT.; but il was uot till tliu reu.^u of I'laiici' 1. that it ccascid to 
form a part of the laws of lo-anco. It was thru sot aside to make 
loom for the et'h'bvatcd coucordate entered into lietwccu Francis and 
Feo X., in lol7. 
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with each other in the cultivation of literature and phi- 
losophy. 

With such elements of opposition between the papal 
system and the polity of states, with their several inde- 
pendent church^^, it is wonderful that so many ages 
passed away before the conlliet became definite and ge- 
neral. But tliis will be sufficiently accounted for, if w'e 
recollect, in how maiiy various ways tlic interests of tlie 
higher order of clei'gy were connected with the existing state 
of the cliurch. The Roman pontiff ])ossessed tlie still un- 
questioned right to bestow tlie greatest of ecclesiastical 
dignities ujion those who obtained his favour. A vast 
number of the claims made by the bishops in all coun- 
tries were known to deiiend upon prctimsions which 
would as little endure strict examination as those of the 
pope himself. ddiough circumstances tlierelbre might 
arise, which were calculated cither to provoke', or encou- 
rage opposition, their infiuence was only partial. Ver- 
sonal disappointment, on the one si(h', or the hopes 
fostered by royal lavour, on the other, might give spirit 
to a little body of prelates assembled in a council, or a 
national synod; but, the season of excitement passed, the 
mass of the clergy would easily lall back into a state of 
indifference, a state usually supj)Osed to be least preg- 
nant with danger to their interests. 

d^o those Avho lived at this period, and Avere capable of 
contemplating tlie scene around llieni Avith a calm and 
intelligent mind, the reasons for encouraging or sup- 
pressing hope, must have been almost equally balanced. 
Here and there an effort had been made to introduce re- 
form. In England, the fruits of Wicliffe’s labours Avere 
still to be seen, but the seed which he had soAvn, had 
been early and plentifully watered with the blood of 
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Hiartyrs; and who could tell whether another generation 
of saints would be raised up again to water it with dew 
so precious and so vitalizing? 

A iiioveincnt had taken place in Bohemia, which at one 
time promised some great result, ^fhe iloctrines of liuss 
and Jerome of Prague, were adopted by vast numbers of 
the people. They were headed by men of courage and 
ability, and the resolution with which they pursued their 
course, defied and daunted their opponents. Desiring to 
make their real opinions and wishes known, they aj)- 
pealed to the council of Basil, and were permitted ))y 
that assembly to send deputies from the several parties 
into which they were now divided. Of these parties the 
most important were the Oalixtines, so called from their 
demanding the cup for the laity; and the Taborites, a 
name which they derived from their having fixed their 
stronghold on a mountain, which they loved thus to de- 
signate. The main characteristic of the latter, was their 
denial of the doctrine of transubstantiation, and other 
points peculiar to the existing systems of church theology. 
They had increased to a powerful body, and more fre- 
quently presented the appearance of an arm}^, than of a 
religious sect. Led ))y a blind cliieflain, the heroic 
Zisca, they defied the forces of the emperor, and sus- 
tain(‘il their position witli as much skill as if they liad 
been only trained to war. 

It was sound policy, theiefore, whidi dictated the ad- 
mission of their representatives to the c-ouncil of Basil. 
The entrance of these Bohemian deputies into that city, 
produced the greatest excitement. People of all classes 
flocked to behold the men who had takt^n a part in such 

* L’Enfant Histoire de la Guerre des Hussites, t. ii. c; xviii; p. i: 
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deeds of daring as had distinguished tlic followers of 
Zisca. To the credit of the better feeling existing in the 
council, they were treated in a manner very dilicreiit from 
that experienced by the martyred founders of their party. 
The demands •which they made were comprised under 
four heads ; and it is interesting, in an age like the pre- 
sent, to see for what principles, founded in common sensii 
and justice, good and brave men had, in former tiim's, to 
shed their blood, and risk everything that was dear to 
tlicir hearts. Thus they required, first, “ That the Eu- 
charist should be administered to tlic laity in both kinds: 
secondly, that the word of thxl might be freely preaclied ; 
thirdly, that ecclesiastics should no longer enjoy the im- 
mense revenues wliich they liad hitherto possessed ; and, 
lastly, tliat public crimes slnadd ])c punished hy the 
magistrate/^ 

In answer to an exhortation addressed to tliem by one 
of the fathers of the council, they solemnly atlirmed, that 
they desired nothing more than peace; tliat they had 
never despised the church, or its synods, l)ul that tiny 
had been unjustly condemned at the council of Con- 
stance; and now maintained only what was foimdc‘d 
upon the gospel. 

Although preserved from insult, or injury, tJie Bohe- 
mian representatives failed to convince tlic council of t 
their right to folloAV the dictates of their consciences and 
of Scripture. They returned to their country litthi satis- 
fied with the result of their mission, Imt certainly witJi 
more reason than ever to contend for Christian libert}’, 
and to oiipose the system of ecclesiastical rule, under 
which error and injustice had acejuired such gigantic 
strength. In the year 1443, in a synod held at Kutteni- 
berg, the Taborites made a distinct inofession of their 

YOL. II. 3 T 
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faith. “ We believe,” they said, “ with our hearts, and 
confess with our mouths, ))efore God and man, and in re- 
spect to all who may read this our confession, or may 
hear it read, that in the holy siii)[)cr, as appears from the 
word of God, and the writings of tlie doc;V»rs of the pri- 
mitive eliurcli, there are two things, the one heavenly, 
and tlie other earthly. The heavenly is the body of Clirist, 
and the l)lood which lie slied for our redemption, and gives 
for the spiritual drink of his churcJi. And this it is 
which is marked l)y his words, ‘ Take, cat, tliis is my 
body whicli is given for you;’ and, ‘Drink ye all of this ; 
for this is my blood of tlie New Testament, whicli is shed 
for you, and for many, for the remission of sins/'"" It is 
for tills reason that we detest, and publicly contrailict 
the horriljlc error of transubstantiation.”t 

Jlut, with all the zeal, courage, and devotion wliich 
these iJ(jheinians possessed, their cause declined. One of 
their most eminent teachers, in writing to a friend in 
some distant part of the country, said, “ Arm yourself 
with ])ati(nu*e. 13c constant in prayer, and liavc good 
liopc. The aid of God Avill come when we least expect 
it. Our (iiiti^rpriscs have ended badly, because they were 
badly )>egun.”J Tin's is suJIicient to show, liow much 
the party had suffered frnrn the fatal error so often com- 
mittcMl ))y i-eligious refornaers; from confounding, that is, 
the objects which l^eloiig oidy to the circle of spiritual, or 
ecclesiastical interests, witli those which are common to 
every state of social mid p</’tical existmiec. The Bohe- 

St. Malllicw, xwi. 20 — 28. 

f li’lMiliiiil Ilistoire de ]fi (huinv dcs liiissiU's, i. ii. v. xxi. p, 
142. 

X Lt'tU'r vwiUoii by Biscu])cck, I’abovitc pvicsl. L’En- 

fant, t. ii. c. xxi. p. loO. 
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inian.s in this respect, were guilty of the same folly as 
Savonarola at Florence; and as the French Protestants in 
the age succeeding that of tlie Reformation. JMen must 
contend altogether with spiritual wcaj)ons, if they (aiter 
upon a spiritua^varfare. As soon as they have recourse 
tc the instruments of a carnal strengtli, they are guilty, 
practically, of disbelief. ‘‘Put up tln^ sword/' was the 
command addressed by Christ to liis aj)ostle; and it has 
never been reversed, or modified. 

Tlie Calixtines and Taborites gradually yielded to the 
power by which they were on all sides assailed. Tliey, 
at length, saw the necessity of confining themselvc's to 
the proper objects of a religious ))ody. Subjecting their 
principles to a scvcto revi{*w, th(‘}' wiS(dy determined not 
to admit into communiou those whose wild and visionary 
notions had brought sueli discredit on tli(ur j^arty, and so 
materially injured, in injuring th(mi, th(3 cause of evange- 
lictil trulh. The Calixtines were content to acc(‘pt tlie 
imperfect licfaice given th(‘ni by tlie council of Basil, to 
allow the cup to the laity in tlic administration of the 
Lord’s supper. Lrom tluucelbrtli they became sejiarate 
li'oiii their brethnm tlie Taborites. Tlie suliLle iFiioas 
yilvius at once .-aw the advantage wliicli the church liad 
thus gained: and the' ordinary maxims of ecele.da'dic'al 
j)oliey, had only to be apjilied with caution, to render tlue^ 
one sect of Bohemian refinnners the fien^est of all foes to 
the otlier. Sanguinary encounters toc»k place betv/een 
the two parties. AVearied vrith this state of tilings, 
though not disheartened, tlui liest of the Tolioril cs j)ut in 
practice the lessons which LIkw luul learnt in the time of 
alilietimi. Tliough few in numlier, when separated from 
tlunr weak and iaithless associates, they wiTC sufiicient to 
lorm a society whicJi, under tlie name (T the IJnitjd 
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Brethren, became, in after years, a powerful ally of the 
German reformers; and, still more conspicuously, a glori- 
ous nursery of devout spirits, destined to carry the light 
of tlic gospel to the remotest and most desolate lands. 

But whatever the subsequent results. these events, 
their immediate consequences could only tend to discou- 
rage an ardent mind, anxious to see truth and righteous- 
ness triumphing over their enemies. So far, indeed, as 
positive observation was concernc J, the prospects of those 
Avlio earnestly sighed ibr the progress of tiie gospel wcire 
dark and unpromising. But when attention was turned 
from that which immediately presented itself to notice, 
and became fixed on that which lay more remote, new 
fe(‘lings must have been excited in the heart. There was 
evidently a lireath passing over the dry ))oncs; a still 
small voice for the soul of the devout ol)sorver of events. 
Inquiries had been instituted whicli tlu* proudest poten- 
tates on earth could not treat with contemj^t; vpiestions 
had been asked whicli, sooner or latia*, must receive their 
luiswer from tlie first of bishojis, and thc‘ greatest of kings. 
There Avas a discoverable movimumt in the soul of the 
world itself’, whicli jiredicted the approaching struggle ])c- 
tween truth and error; Iietween the prime maxims of di- 
vine holiness, and those which a vain notion of necessity, 
or ex])(^dicmcy, had substituted in their place. 

It a. IS plainly impossible that so much learning should 
exi>l, and that it should be continually increasing, and 
still leave mankind in ignorance as to those subjects with 
which, of all others, it is i ’-‘st essential to their happi- 
ness that they should become familiar. Knowledge is 
power, not in regard to tem[)oral matters only, but 
even still more so in reference to those which are spi- 
ritual and eternal. While it was evident, therefore, that 
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tl]c rcitrn of darkness and ignoranre was fast drawing to 
a close, the religious observer had siiflicieut to encourage 
him in the conviction, tliat Divine Providence would not 
leave mankind much longer under tlic degrading joke to 
Avhich they liad^ulyccted tlieniselvcs by their vices and 
tlicir sloth. Tliere were teaclicrs, who, following the 
footsteps of Wiclidb, and others of like spirit, positively 
announced the saving doctriiuvs of the gospel; and there 
were otliers, wlio, tliough tluy saAv not so clearly the 
trutli, y(‘t, feeling it \u tli<nr In^arts, wliicli arc often pro- 
plietical wlien the ijitellect is injt, made it known by their 
evangcdical virtiu's. A moderate dcgTce of attention to 
the signs thus given, and tlie lessons thus tauglit, would 
bc‘ sullici('nt, iji any age, to convince ingiuiuous and pious 
minds, that the Lord will lu^ViU' forsake tlie seven thou- 
sand wlio ]iav(' not bowaal the knee to Baal, or even tin; 
two or three wlio meet together in his name. 

\Vc have tracial th(i coui’se of evcnits up to that period, 
wlien the riniovaling inibiences of in(|uiry, and tlie devo- 
tioji of ('arnesi minds, were to give a new charaeder to 
ccclesiasiicad polilics, and wholly to change the relations 
wliich tlie sevei’al members of the one universal church 
bore to each other. It was not necessary that the cor- 
rection of abuses, however deeply they had been en-^ 
grafted on forms of belief, or systems of government, * 
should be attended by the disruption of Cliristian (‘om- 
munitics. That the Beformation was followed by schism, 
though it should be viewed as aih'cting only the visi- 
l)le l)ranc‘hes of the church, is d(‘eply to be dc^plored. 
The history of the times su(‘cecding the memorable era 
when God made the voice of the gospel heard aliove the 
clamour of human tongues, is widl worthy of study. But 
it is separated by a strongly-marked line Iroin that of tlic 
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earlier ages. Even the nominal unity of the church af- 
fords considerable help to the inquirer, as he endeavours 
to realize the idea of its spiritual catholicity and oneness. 
This aid is wanting to the reader when he enters upon 
the later annals of Christianity; and it*«:iay, perhaps, be 
not altogether unprofitable to suggest, that the clearer 
the understanding of the distinction which exists between 
the two eras, the better will the student be able to dis- 
cover the power of God working effectually in both. 
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and Events ot Piovidence. The whole ananged to loim a distim I and eomphte SerMce lor every 
Morning and Evening in the A'e ii. B> the Kev. Aiiwmifr I'i.fitiier, nt 1 insbuiy Chape^ London. 
Embellished VMth 16 l.irgc Engiavings, aliei the Old Masteis, and Poili.utof the Vuthoi, on Stcfl. 


Rt'Cnw miiudrd hu the (Iu\fni"itiihf(l Minntnn 


Kev. .1. P. Smi'ih, D.l)., llomertou 
AV. 1), CuLi.Yi R, D.l)., Peck- 
haiu 

E. A. (V>\, EL.D., Hackney 
C. CoLi.isoN, D.D., Hackney 
T. KiVFFI.I'.s, EE.D., Liveipool 
Josivii PuAT T, \icar ol SI. 
Stephen’s, Coleman Street 


•v .T. Mii iiMW, Snire} (’hajiel 
.1. TIvuri'', D.D., (authoi ol 
“ Alaniinon”) 

.1 \ J v;ui'.s, Birmingham 
.1 wiFs Pahsons, a oik 
'1'. Binma, A\ eigh-Honse 
J I LVYTON, .luu , ILickiiej 
Sami fi Llki , Ch(‘o>ter 
&c , Xt., &e , Kc. 


. John El V, I.eeda 
i; P 11 11. U’, M.ibcrly Chapel 
.1 1’ vvi.s, lb istol 
Swiu) L, K.\N'>ij'.i, IlackiKy 
.1 E. (idiin, (iosjiort 
(j. Li.tn.F, Bnstol 
,1. CiLHLiiT, Islington 
H. Calderwoud, Kendal 


In addition to the numeious TeslunoniaD of Enghsli Ministds, iieail> Cue Hundred of file most influ- 
ential Clergvnicn of Ami'RICa, of all denomination^, have lesliheil, by letter, then high coinmendaliou 
of the excellence and great utility of the above M ork. 


By the same Author, in Two Volumes. 16mo, cloth gilt, 18f. • 

SCRIPTURE HISTORY, 

Designed for the Iinju-ovoinent of Youth. Emtiellisli.-d with 311 Engravings and an elegant Erontispicce, 
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Jl^orlis puhlhlied hy G corye Virtue, Ivy Lane, London. 


In Throd Vtiliimes ISino, cloth, l.'is. (id. 

SERMONS ADAPTED TO THE CAPACITY OF CHILDREN. 

liy the llov. Alexanuku Iletcheu. With 31 Eiigra\iug3 and a Tortrait of the Author. 


Also, hy tlie same Author, in l‘2mo, cloth, 9 b. 6d. 

THE C(yiTAGiER\S FRIEND; 

Or, SABHATII llEMEMIlUAN'tHiK : heiiiff a Sciie.s of Expository, Devotional, and Practical Obser\ a- 
tions on variouEi Pasbd^es of yenpturt'. "Witn 10 Enijravings, and a Portrait. 


Scripture Reading to accompany Family Prayer. 

TliuidbOiuely printed in Six Volumes, royal 12ino, with large type, cloth lettered, JEl 10s.; or. Six 
A oliinios, demy 8vo, £2. 

DODDRIDCE’S FAMILY EXPOSITOR; 

Or, aPaiaphiasc and Version of the New Testament, with a Practical Improvement of each Section. 
'I he Woik la also embellished by 28 fine Plates. 


In One thick Volume, cloth, 143. Cd. 

The Standard Edition ol 

RUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 

Confining his AiilhciilRalid Third Pait, “ TIIK TBAVEI.S 01’ THK UNGODLY." Collatrd for 
tlie 1 u>jl liine, xiilh the Laily Editions, and the I‘hr.aseolog:y of .ill his Works. With Illuetrative Note., 
liom Ins oun Pen, lidited by KoiiEin PjiiLir, authoi of “The Life and Times of WhiteficlU,” With a 
liighlj-linished Portiait, and Ten fine Plates. 


Second Edition, in One Volume, 8\o, bound in eloth, 12 b., the 

LIFE, TIMES, & CHARACTERlSTKi’S OF JOHN RUNYAN, 

Authoi ol “The Pilgrim’s Proari ess.” By Eobert PihliI', author of "the Lady’s Closet Libraiy,’’ &e. 
With a sjdomlid I‘oi(Kiit and \ ignette, a i'ac simile of Bunyan’s Will, and an Kngravuig ot his Cottage. 


Second Edition. In One Volume, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OE WHITEFIELD. 

Conipilod chiefly from Original Doeumouti., collected over Great Thitain and America. By BoUKlu’ PmiAi’ 
Tlio Portiait piefixcd to this Volume will be almost as new to the jiublic as his Memoir. 


In Two Volumes, post 8vo, handsomely done np in cloth, 12s. 

THE METROPOJHTAN PULPIT; 

Or, Sketches of the most Popular Preachers iii T.ondon By tlie .uiLlior of " The Great Metiopolis,” &e. 


Tn l2mo, ne.it cloth, 4s. fid. 

SCRIPTURE NATURAL HISTORY; 

Or, a Dcsciiptive Account of the Geology, Botany, ami Zoology of the Bible. By WILLIAM Carpenter. 
lllustiated by 41 Engravirigb. 


V Second Edition Xu 12mo, cloth, 73. fid. 

‘ TUE BOOK OE 1T;E DENOMINATIONS; 

Or, tilt Churchcj fl *50018 of Chiislendom in the ^ meteenth Centur}'. 


In Tivo V'oluraes, Mo, cloth Ictieied, £l 7s. 

RURKITT’S EXPOSITION OF T’HE NEW TESTAMENT, 

In M’hicli the Sacred Te.tt is at large recited, the S* nse explained, .and the instructive Example of the 
lilcbsed Jesus and his holy Ap<<alles lecommtntlcd to * i imitation. lllua< rated by a Portrait of the AutJior. 


NEW VOLIIMF OF 

THE LADY’S CLOSET LIRRARY. 

Dediiaied to her Majesty, the Queen Dottager 

In One neat Pocket Volume, with a Port rail, price .Ss fid., clotli gilt. THE HANNAHS; or, Maternal 
Influence oil Sons. Bj lloiiLRT Philip, .luthor of "The Life and Tunes ot hiielield,” &o. 

Also, by the same Author, 

I, — Tlll’i MARYS; or, the Bi'auties of I eiiialc Holiness. Sixlli Thousand. 

II. — THE MARTI! \S; oi , the \ anetie** of l-'eniale I’lct). I'lllh Thousand. 

HI. — THE LYDIAS; or, i lie Deielopiiient ol Ximale Characicr Eourth Thousand. With a Portrait. 
Puce 3s. fid. cloth gilt, each Vol. 
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Worlcs pullhlied hj George Virtue^ Ivy Lane, London, 


VirTOBIA EDITION. 

‘ Tn 3‘2mo, roan embossed, lOs ; innrocco plpe.int, 12'?. 

THE EOYAL DIAMOND PKAYER, 

And Order of Adnunistiafum of the San .aments and other Biles and (’eremonics of the Church, accordinff 
to the use of the Unih-d (liurch of England .and Ireland; the Ps.ilter or Psalms of Da\id, pointed as they 
are to be Rung or said in Churches ; also, the New Version of fhe Psalms. With Notes, explanatory and 
Practical, hi the Eev. B. IlKnEii. With lb splendid Eiigraiings ou Steel. 

•** This Edition has the Litany and Prayers for tlie Queen, Prince Albert, the Prince of Wales, and the 
Eo) al Family, according to the present usage. 

In One Volume, 8vo, cloth, 16s. 6d. 

DE lAMAETINE’S VISIT TO THE HOLY LAND; 

Or, A PTLOlllArs EECOLT-ECTIONS OF THE EAST, accompanied with interesting Descriptions of 
the principal Scenes of onr SaMour’s Ministry. Transl.ated from the French of Monsieur Alphonso de 
Lamaitiiif, .Mcmbtr of the French Vrademy, by 'Thomas Piiipson, Esq. Illustrated by a coirect 
Likeness ol the Authoi, 'N igncttc Title-page, and other Engravuigs, neatly executed on Steel. 


In One Volume, Rvo, cloth, 9s. 

THE SAINTS’ EYEKLASTING REST; 

Or, a Treatise on the lUcssed St.Ue of the Saints, in their Eryoyment of Ood in Heaven. By the Eev. ^ 
KioiiAiiD Bv\i rii. With an Introductory Essay, by the Eev. J. Moriiison, D.D. Embellished with* 
a Portrait of the Author. • 

111 Two Volumes, 4to, cloth gill, X2 ITis. 

MATTHEW HENRY’S BIBLE, 

With Copious Notes and Edlections, by Blomfifi.d. Embellished ivilh Fifty-two Engravings of the most 
Important Events and Yiciis ot the principal Places mentioned in the Sacred Volume, from splendid 
Paintings by Manllicr, Moiiuiaii, WcbUilI, Bartlett, &C. Engraved by Warren, Eogers, Eusscll, &C. 


In fooUcap 8vo, cloth, lettered, pi ice 48. c.ach Volume, 

THE SACRED rjLASSICS; 

Ol, Cabinet Eihraiy of Divinity Containing .i choice selection of the Sacred Poidry and Theological 

liiter.duie of the Bcvcntcenth Century. Edited by the Ucv. E. Ciittermole, li D., and the Rev. II. Stcbbuig, 

ILD. 'lo which aic prefixed Original Essays, Memoirs, Notes, &c., by llobeit Southey, Esq.— .l.imes 

Monlgoiiiery, Esq. — Dr. Croly — Eev. W. Trollope — Dr Pye Smith, and others. 

The series comprises the following Works •— 

Jeremy Taylor's Liherfy of Prophesying showing 
the 'CnreasonablcueHS of pi escribing to other 
Men’s Faith .ind the liuqiuty of persecuting 
diffeiPiit Oinnioiis. 

(Jare's Lives of I he Apostles and the Fathers. S 
Vols. 

Bates's Spiritual Perfection Unfolded and V.n- 
forced \ with .in Introductory Ess.iy, by the 
llei .loliii I’ye biiiitb, D D. 

Bishop Hall's Treatises, Dci olional and Practical. 

Baxtei's Dying Thoughts, wHh .i Prelimimary 
Essay, by tlie Ile\. II. Sletituiii;, D D. 

Jet cm y Taylor' i Select Sermons, with an Intro- 
ductioii, by llie Bev. B. Catlerinole, B.l). 

Butler's Analogy of Behginn, Natural and lle- 
vealed, to the (jonstitiilion and Com i.e of Nature; 
to winch aie added 'I’wo Biief Dibserl.itioiis. 

With a Memoir of the Autlioi, by the itev. 

George ('roly, LL.l). 

Dr. /t at Is' Lyric Poems. With a Biographical 
Essay, by B. Southey, Esq., JjL 1). 

Beveridpe's Pi irate Thoughts. To wliicJus added, 
the JSecessity uj Frequent Communion. Edited 
by tho B«v. Henry Stebbing, D.D. 2 Vols. 

Care's Pnmitirc C/insttamty. With an Historical 
Account of Paganism under the First Christian 
Emperors; and the Lives of Justin Marlyrr and 
St. Cyprian. With Notes and an Introduction, 
by the Bev. Hcniy Stebbing, D.D 2 Vols. 

The Hon. Rohert Boyle, on the Veneration due to 
God: On things abo\c Bcasoii : and on the Style 
of the Holy Scrintures. With a Biogiapliical 
and Critical Eesaf, by Henry Bogci s. Esq. 


Locke on the reusonahleness of Christianity. With 
an Appendix, containing an Analysis of the First 
and Second V indications, ilic. 

Sermons, selected from the Works of the inosl 
eminent Divines of the 16th and 17th (Jentuiiee. 
3 Vols. 

Archbishop Jjeighton's Ejrpositions of the Creed, the 
Loid’s Praijet, and the Ten Commandments, Sic. 
Edited by the Be\. J. Pye bmilii, D.D,, EL D. 

Uicesimiii Knoj’s Chnstian Philosophy , or, an 
Attempt to Dl^l)lcly, by internal Testimony', the 
Evidence and Excellence of revealed B,ligion. 

Houe'h Select Treatises. With a Merftou, by 
Thoniab T'aylor, authoi of '"I’he Lite of*Covv- 
ptr,” &c. 

Sacred Poclty of the Svrcntcenih Century. In- 
cluding the vvliole oftiiley Fletcher’s “Christ’s 
Victory and 'I'liumpli,’’ with copiouR Rclcctioiifi 
from SpeiiM'i , Davies, bandy s, P. Fletcher, Wither, 
Bibhnp King, CJuarles, Herbert, & Milton. 2 Vols. 

Ji’remy TayUn's Life of Chnst. 3 vols. 

Bishop Buflei's Fifteen Sermons, preached .it 
the Bolls’ Chapel , .iiid Charge lo Hu Clergy of 
Durham lu 1751. Witli an Appendix by Bishop 
Halifax. 

Bishop Horne's Commentary on the Psalms, with 
life of llie Author, by the Bev. M'. Jones, 
Nayland; and <iii Intiodnctory Ess.ay, by James 
Montgomery, Esq. 3 Vols. 

Jeremy Taylor's Holy Living and Holy Dying, 
witn a Mcnioii of the Author, by the Bev. Geoige 
Croly, D.D. 2 vols. 




W'arks published by George Virtue^ Ivy Lane^ London. 


In One Volume, 4to, clolli, 18s. ; or, with the I.IYES ()!-' THE Al’OSTLES, cloth, pill eilse-s £l Cs. 

BISHOP JEBEMY TAYLOR’S LIFE OF CHRIST- 

A New Edition, rolled by Kobkut riiiui*. Illustrated by the Historical, Chronological, and Genealogical 
Researclies, and the Theological Essays, of (he Editor. With Sixteen ICngravuigs alter the Old Masters. 


In 3'^mo, embossed, gilt edg(s, H-.. 6d 

DR. WATTS’S PSALMS AND HYMNS. 

Imitated in the l^an^iagc of the New Testament, and applied to the Chnetian State and Worship. 
This very neat Edition contains an Index to the Verses. 


Tn post l8mo, cloth lettered, 2s. (id. 

LYRIC POEMS, BY DR. WATTS. 

With a Life of the Author, by ItonEKT Holtiihy, Esq LL.IL 


In foolscap 8vo, cloth extra, 4a. 6d. ; or, with Illustrations, gilt edged, Gs. A new and revised Edition of 

BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 

With an Original Memoir, a Key to the Scriptural PnriiotiH of die Ore.im; and all Passages of Scriptnic, 
heretofore merely referred to, printed at length aa Eoot-notes ; rendering ihc Work p.articularly useful 
fur Family yeading. 

fn foolscap 8vo. cloth lettered, 4s. 

BISHOP HURD’S INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
THE PROPHECIES 

•'oncerning the CHRISTIAN CHURCH; and in p.aiticular concenung the Chunh of Rome. With a 
Portrait. By RiciikKn IfUKii, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Woicestor. \V ith Prefatory Reinaika, by the 
Rev. Edward Bickeisteth, M.A. 

In foolbcap 8vo, cloth lettered, T^., tlic 

RELIGIONS OF PROFANE ANTIQUITY. 

By JON-VTUAN Dvncan, Esq B.A. 


By the same Author, in foolscap 8vo, cloth, Gi. 

THE REIJGIOUS WARS OE FRANCE, 

From the Accession of Henry II. to the Peace of Veivnis. With I'ronlispiece ami Vignette. 


In 32nio, cloth gilt, Is. Gd. 

THE BASKET OF FLOWERS; 

Or, Piety and Truth Triumphant A Talc for the Young. By Dr. Bedell. 


In IGino, cloth gilt, 2s. 

THY WILT. BE DONE ; 

Or, the Leper of Aosta. A Talc of Rcpigiialion. AVith Illustrations. 


‘ In royal 18mo, ''Rith leHerrd, 2.^?. Gd. 

PEARLS OF ( JREAT PRICE ; 

Or, hfaxims. Reflect i< ng, Characters, and Thoughts, telected fiom the Works ot tlie Rev. Jeremy Collier, 
M.A., by the editor of ‘‘Sir illiain Jones’s Discourses," Nc. 


In loyal IGmo, cloth ^It, 23. 

WHAT IS AN EGG WORTH 

Or, the Blessings of Providence. A T-ne lor Children. ith 8 Illustrations. 


In Tw’o Volumes, 12mo, price 9s. doth, 

VILLAGE DIALOGUES, 

Between Farmer Littleworlh, Thomas Newman, Rev. Mr. I ovegomi, ami olheis. By the late Rev. 
Rovtland Hill, A.M. T'lurty-third Edition, wi(h entirely New Dialogues and Enlargements, and the final 
Corrections ol tlie Author. Embellished with a fine Portinit, and 2G EngraMugs on ood. 


In ll2mo, eloth, 8d. 

IT IS WELL; 

Or, Consolation for Mourners. By the late Rev. John 11 ILL. 
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